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ETHNIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION '! 
3y EDGAR L. HEWETT 


The eminent place accorded education in our social organiza- 
tion makes imperative the closest investigation of every factor in 
educational practice. Instruction is a scientific work of the highest 
order. Pedagogy has no special body of facts or phenomena of its 
own as material for investigation ; it depends for its structure on the 
conclusions of contributory sciences. Its ‘sphere of influence”’ 
being coextensive with all human welfare, no necessity exists for 
examining limits, but emphasis must constantly be placed on organi- 
zation. On the clear apprehension of the relation of the contribu- 
tory sciences of biology, psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
to pedagogy depends the efficiency of the educational system. 

Before proceeding to the direct investigation of the subject an- 
nounced in the title, it will be necessary to consider briefly the results 
of the long discussion of the aims of education. The keen analysis 
to which this question has been subjected in recent years does not 
disclose any real antagonism between the individual and the social 
aims. In practice in American schools the individualistic ideal is 
unquestionably predominant, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
great majority of our schools for the training of teachers, empha- 
sis is placed on the interest of society, and the normal school that 
gives no place to tie social sciences in pedagogical training is not 
in the professional class. A just conception of the relation between 
the individual and society affords no ground for placing especial 
emphasis on the interests of either. 


1 Read before the Section of Social and Economic Sciences, A. A. A. S., at the 
Philadelphia meeting, December, 1904-January, 1905. 
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In every normal individual of any stage of culture there exists 
a feeling that the activities which yield him the greatest satisfaction 
are those which involve the interests of his fellow men. He finds 
no happiness in habitual isolation. For the pleasure of association 
with his kind he submits to the social will. In primitive stages of 
culture he unconsciously accepts the esthetic, the economic, the 
social, the religious traditions of his tribe. In civilized society he 
does not surrender his consciousness to the group. He examines 
and criticizes social conditions ; seeks to accelerate or retard social 
progress ; strives to establish, annul, or modify customs and beliefs; 
pits his individual reasonings against public motives, opinions, and 
acts ; yet withal submits to what society sanctions. But while appa- 
rently emphasizing the interests of society, he knows that society is 
the great efficient agent for benefitting, developing, perfecting him- 
self. Its interests are his interests. In the self-renunciation inci- 


dent to social service he realizes his highest happiness and highest 
individual perfection. His individualization and his socialization 
proceed simultaneously by like processes. Antagonism to the 
social order carried to the extent of destructiveness is an aberrant 
condition. On the general acceptance of this fact of the identity 
of individual and social interests depends the happy adjustments of 
most of our social, economic, political, and educational problems. 

Since an individual aim in education, standing for the highest 
development of the powers of the one, and a social aim, emphasiz- 
ing the interests of the many, proceed by simultaneous and similar 
processes to a common end, it is not necessary to accept any dictum 
as to the educational aim. It is individual, social, ethnical. A 
sound, commonplace aim to keep in view in educating Americans 
is to make better Americans ; in educating Indians to make better 
Indians ; in educating Filipinos to make better Filipinos ; and it 
should especially be noted that when the term is applied to the 
process of improving any race or group or individual that is not 
formally praying to be absorbed into the citizenship of the United 
States, it in no sense implies to Americanize. 

The phenomena of the four sciences previously mentioned as 
contributing data for the scientific study of education are so inter- 
dependent that they cannot be definitely separated. The purpose 
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of this paper is to examine anthropological facts and conditions 
which are vital in the development of the American system of public 
education. But Iam aware that some of the material chosen for con- 
sideration may justly be claimed to be in the domain of psychology, 
and all of itin sociology. This delightful elasticity and inclusiveness 
of our several sciences is not altogether regrettable. The cross-fire 
to which a proposition that falls within these overlapping spheres of 
influence is subjected, compels a certain agility and alertness not 
incident to the study of closely isolated and definitely limited 
sciences. 

It is possible that the use made in this paper of the term ‘“ ethnic 
mind” may not be acceptable to experimental psychologists. While 
not in accord with the extreme views of many European scholars 
on this subject, I accept the opinions of Wundt and Brinton that 
ethnic psychology is a valid science —a branch of the great un- 
mapped field of anthropology that awaits close investigation. The 
hypothesis of an ethnic mind is most serviceable in the study of 
culture history, constructive sociology, and race pedagogy. Any 
needed justification of its use will, I hope, be accomplished as we 
examine causes and conditions of ethnic development. 

It is a trite saying that “the teacher must understand human 
nature,’ but we do not always consider the vast significance of that 
requirement. It presupposes all the usually expected knowledge of 
man as an individual, with all his physiologic and psychic characters 
and the immediate effect thereon of meteorologic and dietetic in- 
fluences. It demands an understanding of the modifications affected 
by society on individual psychic states. Furthermore, it requires a 
comprehension of the environmental influences that have worked 
through the ages to affect man’s distribution over the globe, to con- 
trol his occupations and social organization, and to compel the 
thoughts which dominated his primitive life and fixed in every group 
of savage men a unified, collective, psychic state. The individual 
was a cipher. He lived, worked, thought, prayed as did his tribe. 
Nature was as regardless of the individual in humanity as in the lower 
life forms. An ethnic mind, an ethnic character, a race of men was 
the goal. Fixed environmental conditions compelled men to certain 
activities, to certain beliefs and customs, equally coercive whether 
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true or false, good or bad. Such was the fatalistic yet effective 
discipline by which nature shaped men into ethnic groups, by virtue 
of which we have Hun or Gaul, or Apache or Hopi. Such was the 
origin of ethnic mind — “‘a blind, unreasoning, natural force’ that 
rules primitive men absolutely and to a marked degree dominates 
the acts of civilized nations. The investigation of these phenomena 
is the province of anthropology; the determination of their use in 
education is the province of pedagogy. 

The teaching of forty children of a single race is a compara- 
tively simple problem. But the teacher in an American city school 
may have under her instruction representatives of half a score of 
ethnic divisions with ethno-psychic characteristics that are as distinc- 
tive as are their physical differences. The work of the teacher is to 
Americanize all these elements; to inculcate our best ideals of per- 
sonal and civic righteousness ; to eradicate as far as possible ideals 
that are foreign or adverse to our own. This isa complex process. 
The street does its part. The general exercises of school and class 
advance the unifying process. That day is lost in which the teacher 
finds no occasion for upholding some ideal of lofty patriotism, of 
civic virtue, of family life, of personal honor. But daily the neces- 
sity arises for dealing directly with individuals who fail to come under 
the influence of the collective spirit, with whom lawlessness (which 
may be a misunderstanding of our social order), or incipient crime 
(which may be but lack of comprehension of our ideals of decency) 
and the disasters incident to conflict with law or prevailing ethical 
sense, seem inevitable. The teacher must know that Italian and 
Bohemian, and Celt and Hebrew, and Angio-Saxon and African 
look upon questions of honor, morality, and decency out of separate 
ethnic minds under the coercion of centuries of fixed racial customs 
and ideals. What is to us criminal tendency may be but a survival 
of a custom which, in the view of a more primitive race, was a strictly 
moral act. Much that we call evil, malevolent, was in primitive 
mind altogether beneficent. What is to us an indecent act is often 
in primitive practice a religious rite. A case of stubborn resistance 
to a necessary truth may be a matter of racial difference of opinion. 
So countless perplexing problems of the teacher root in ethnic mind 
and can be solved only when the ethnic factors in the equation are 
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duly considered and the inheritance from savagery or foreign national 
life is given its proper value. 

Before considering further the educational aspects of the sub- 
ject, let us inquire into some fundamental causes of static racial con- 
ditions. As previously indicated in this paper this must be primarily 
an inquiry into the influence of physiographic environment on the 
human mind. 

Dr Edwin G. Dexter has shown, in an eminent contribution to 
psychological knowledge, the influence of definite meteorological con- 
ditions on mental states. These researches pertain to the immediate 
psychic response to weather influences, and the results are such as 
to suggest an important application in the study of racial character 
development under the influence of fixed climatic conditions. I 
believe that Dexter’s method might be extended to the field of racial 
psychology with excellent results. 

Ample facilities exist for the study of this subject by direct ob- 
servational methods. We may select one element of human nature 
that is practically universal, namely, the religious element, and see 
how science accounts for its variations. Race religion is almost as 
persistent as race physiology. All people have beliefs concerning 
the supernormal. Speaking in a very general sense, these beliefs 
constitute their religion. It is a peculiarly fruitful field of study, 
with abundance of material for investigation. The religious ideas 
of primitive men are preserved in myths, in symbolic ornament, in 
pictography in its various forms, in games, the interpretation of which 
calls for the keenest insight of which the anthropologist is capable. 
The system of religious thought of every primitive tribe is embodied 
in ritual which can be studied by direct observation. 

A remarkable series of field studies on the Hopi Indians of Ari- 
zona by Dr J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, extending over a period of twelve years, the results of which 
are embraced in numerous contributions, afford such a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the evolution of the religion of one primitive 
tribe in response to climatic influences that, with his kind permis- 
sion, I quote here at some length his owa words on the subject :’ 

‘‘In physical features this province [Tusayan] is a part of the great 
arid zone of the Rocky mountains. pn all sides it is isolated by a dreary 


1A Study of Tusayan Ritual, Syzthsonian Report, 1895. 
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extent of mountains, mesas, and arid plains about 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. No permanent streams of water refresh these parched 
canyons or fields, and the surroundings of this isolated tribe, organic and 
inorganic, belong to those characteristic of desert environment. The rains 
are limited in quantity—liable to failat planting time. Springs of perma- 
ent water are small and weak. . . . Uncompromising as was the soil for 
agriculture, the resources of the hunter. were much less, and in this region 
man was forced to become an agriculturist. . . . He adopted the life 
which environment dictated, and accepting things as they were, worked 
out his culture on the only possible lines of development. 

‘« Accepting the inevitable, man’s ritual became a mirror of that part 
of his environment which most intimately affected his necessities. The 
irregularity of the rains, and the possibility that the corn may not grow, 
developed the ritual in the direction indicated. In a bountiful soil which 
never fails the farmer, where the seed dropped in the ground is sure to 
germinate, and the rains are constant, no ritual would originate to bring 
about what was sure tocome. But let natural processes be capricious, 
awake in a primitive mind the fear that these processes may not recur, let 
him become conscious that the rains may not come, and he evolves a 
ritual to prevent its failure. . . . The cults of a primitive people are 
products of their necessities. . . . The two needs which sorely pressed 
the Hopi farmer were rain to water his crops and the growth and matur- 
ity of his corn. My problem, therefore, is to show by illustrations that 
the two components, rain making and growth ceremonials, characterize 
the Tusayan ritual, as aridity is the epitome of the distinctive climatic 
features of the region in which it has been developed. 

‘In Tusayan the Great Plumed Serpent is a powerful deity to bring 
the rain, and is associated with lightning, his symbol. By simple obser- 
vation the untutored mind recognizes that rain follows lightning, and 
what more natural than that it should be looked upon as the effect. 
He therefore worships lightning because of this power. The course of 
the lightning in the sky is zigzag as that of the snake, both kill when 
they strike. The lightning comes from the sky, the abode of the sun and 
rain god, and the simple reasoning of the Tusayan Indian supposes some 
connection between the lightning, snake and rain. ‘The sustenance of 
the primitive agriculturist comes from the earth, and if the soil is non- 
productive the sun and rain are of noavail. The Tusayan Indian thus 
recognizes the potency of the earth and symbolically deifies it as the 
mother. Consequently earth goddesses play important réles in his mythol- 
ogy. . . . No better ceremony could be chosen to illustrate the effect 
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of the arid environment than the well-known Snake Dance, the most 
weird rite in the Tusayan calendar. ‘This dance occurs every summer on 
alternate years in five of the Tusayan villages, and although a dramatiza- 
tion of an elaborate sun-serpent myth, is so permeated by rain ceremonials 
that it has come to be an elaborate prayer for rain. 

‘« The reptiles are believed to be elder brothers of the priests, and 
they are gathered from the fields on four successive days to participate in 
the ceremonies. It is believed that these reptiles have more power to in- 
fluence supernatural beings than man, and as the acme of the whole series 
of nine days’ observances they are thrown in a heap on the ground ina 
circle of sacred meal, and the chief of the Antelopes says a prayer to the 
struggling mass, after which they are seized by the priests and carried to 
the fields commissioned to intercede with rain gods to send the desired 
rains. In fact, the whole series of rites which make up the snake cele- 
bration is one long prayer of nine days’ duration. 

‘« Another component of the Tusayan ritual which occurs each year 
in the month following that in which the Snake Dance occurs, is the 
ceremony of the women priests for the maturation of the corn. I refer 
to the September rites called the Lalakonti, celebrated by a priesthood 
of the same name. 

‘¢The ceremony for growth of the crops, which is practically for 
the harvest of maize, is directly the outgrowth of those climatic conditions 
which have made the Tusayan people agriculturists. A failure of this crop 
means starvation, and maize is far from a spontaneous growth in those 
desert sands. Hence the elaborate nature of the appeals to the supernat- 
ural beings which control this function. This great ceremony is natur- 
ally of special concern to women, the providers. 

‘¢ The influence of arid climatic conditions is shown in the character 
and intent of symbols. The conventional figure of the rain clouds and 
falling rain is depicted more than any other on various paraphernalia of 
worship. It is painted on the altars, drawn in sacred meal on the floor of 
his sacred rooms, or kivas, embroidered on ceremonial kilts... . Bya 
natural connection it is often replaced by figures of animals or plants as- 
sociated with water. ‘The frog and tadpole appear when the rain is abun- 
dant, and for that reason the priest paints the figures of these animals on 
his medicine bowl, or places effigies of iton the altar. . . . The dragon- 
fly which hovers over the springs, the cottonwood which grows near the 
springs, the flag which loves the moist places, becomes a symbol of water. 
Water itself from the ocean or from some distant spring, in his concep- 
tion, are all powerful agents to bring moisture. There can be but one 
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reason for this — the aridity of his surroundings. The clouds from which 
rain falls are symbolized by the smoke from the pipe in his ceremony, and 
he so regards them. He pours water on the heads of participants in cer- 
tain ceremonials, hoping that in the same way rain will fall on his parched 
fields. Even in his games he is influenced by the same thought, and in 
certain races the young men run along the arroyos, as they wish the water 
to go filled to their banks. 

‘¢ The necessities of life have driven man into the agricultural condi- 
tion and the aridity of the climate has forced him to devise all possible 
means at his control to so influence his gods as to force them to send the 
rains to aid him. Wherever we turn in an intimate study of the cere- 
monials of the Tusayan Indians we see the imprint of the arid deserts by 
which they are surrounded, always the prayer for abundant crops and 
rains for his parched fields.’’ 


In thus attempting to epitomize briefly some results of this 
investigation, I have done scant justice to the eminent student 
who conducted it. In this series of researches principles are de- 
rived which are capable of wide application. There is no reason 
to doubt that the same method will show that primitive social organ- 
ization, economic systems, and esthetic life are in great measure 
results of definite physiographic environment. 

Everything in human nature must be regarded as a product of 
growth. Ideas and ideals that have been rooted for ages in the 
ethnic mind can not and should not be eradicated in a generation. 
Biology has demonstrated that no appreciable increment of brain 
power can be effected in the lifetime of an individual. Ethnology 
has shown how ideals of religion, of welfare, of morals that have 
become ingrained in racial character, along with color of skin and 
shape of skull, are likewise persistent under the artificial environ- 
ment of civilization. With a race a thousand years are as yester- 
day with an individual. Nature will not be hurried. 

There are facts that are particularly applicable to the great task 
to which we have set ourselves in the education of alien races. 
The education of the Indian is a work that we have had on hand 
for many years, and much diversity of opinion exists as to the val- 
ue of our results. Apparently the idea of educating the Indian 
away from his native environment is losing ground. The trans- 
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planting of isolated specimens of primitive races to a totally new en- 
vironment has never been productive of happy results. The reser- 
vation Indian school is successful so far as its ideal is to make of the 
Indians better Indians. Unhappily, Americanization is often thought 
to be education. 

Probably no one will be considered better qualified to express 
the ideals that have dominated our Indian educational policy and to 
speak of the difficulties which have beset it than Dr W. H. Hail- 
mann, for some years national superintendent of Indian schools. 
Dr Hailmann says' (italics are mine) : 


‘¢ There can be no doubt that az education which inculcates the tastes 
and establishes the tdeals of current civilization constitutes the proper first 
step in the work of introducing the Indians into American citizenship. It 
is equally evident that the cultivation of these tastes and ideals is well nigh 
impossible under the conditions and influences of tribal life on Indian 
reservations. 

‘¢The mere recital of a few of the leading differences between the two 
civilizations will sufficiently emphasize these difficulties. Zhe Judian 
civilization looks upon the tribe or family as a unit; with us it ts the indt- 
wdual. With the Indian he ts richest who gives most; with us it ts he 
who keeps most. ‘The Indian claims hospitality as a right until the means 
of the host are exhausted ; and this hospitality is freely granted. To the 
Indian land is as free as the water he drinks; proprietorship continues 
only so long as the land is tilled or otherwise in use. The Indian prizes 
the worthless pony, whilom his companion and friend in the lost occupa- 
tions of the chase and war. ‘The cow is to him only a poor substitute for 
the buffalo; he knows nothing of her value as a giver of milk anda 
breeder of cattle. Woman in Indian civilization ts a producer and pos- 
sesses in full Indian life an economic value and independence to which in 
our civilization she ts largely a stranger. is religious rights and cere- 
monies afford the Indian, tn addition to a certain degree of spiritual eleva- 
tion, opportunities for intense social enjoyment for which he looks tn vain 
in the new civilization. Add to this that the wants of the [Indian are few 
and easily gratified by simple forms of homely skill in which the tndustrtes 
and other acquirements of the Indian school find little application ; that 
chiefs and medicine-men in the very nature of things look with distrust 


1 Education of the Indian ; Monographs on Education in the United States, No. 
19, by W. H. Hailmann. 
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and disdain upon a civilization which robs them of power and influence ; 
that time-honored tradition imposes upon the young Indian silence and 
obedience,— and you have an array of adverse conditions which is 
appalling. 


‘* Against these odds the Indian schools are pitted.’’ 


Might it not have been better if the Indian schools had never 
been pitted against these conditions at all, but rather, devoted to 
the cultivation of just what could be found in the Indian that was 
worthy of stimulation? Like ourselves, the Indian possesses many 
traits that are worthy of the highest nurture and, like ourselves, 
many for which the world would be better if eradicated. A system 
of practical education must recognize in the subjects to be educated, 
potentialities worthy of development. If such potentialities do not 
exist, then education will be futile. That the Indian is a worthy 
subject for education, all will agree, but that his potentialities are 
along the lines of our peculiar culture is not disclosed by history or 
ethnology. He takes rather kindly to education, but resists the 
overthrow of his religious and social customs. The need for the 
overthrow of these (with few exceptions) is not apparent. 

I know of no persistent attempt on the part of government or 
philanthropy to develop the inherent Indian character by stimulating 
him to the perfection of his own arts, his own social institutions, his 
own religion, his own literature. When the Indian wants citizen- 
ship and prays for absorption into the body politic, then will be time 
to Americanize. After centuries of contact with us he chooses to 
remain an Indian. Candid investigation from his point of view as 
well as ours might lead us to approve his choice. At great cost to 
childhood we have learned that about all we can do for the young 
mind is to stimulate, direct, accelerate, or retard its unfoldment. 
All that we attempt to impose on it that is foreign to its nature can 
only work to its detriment. It is likewise with a race that is in its 
childhood. Its development must be from within. An ethno-edu- 
cational experimental station on the reservation of one of our most 
isolated tribes, which should have for its task the development of 
Indian character (which is inherently noble) along strictly Indian 
lines ought ina few generations to yield us definite knowledge on the 
subject of educating and governing primitive races. 
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We are now attacking an ethno-educational problem of enor- 
mous proportions, the education of some millions of subjects in 
the Philippine islands. In the evolution of our national life, our 
frontier has moved westward to the other side of the earth. We 
are in possession of a new domain, peopled mainly by the Malay 
race, consisting of numerous tribes, in every stage of culture from 
absolute savagery to semi-civilization. Of these ethnic groups, 
none of which approaches the Caucasian race, we know but little. 
With their customs, morals, ideals, religious beliefs, modes of rea- 
soning, which have arisen and become ingrained through ages of 
relation to definite conditions, we are just beginning to become 
acquainted. We are carrying to them an exotic civilization, devel- 
oped under environment as different from theirs as it is possible for 
this planet to afford. We propose to prepare them for self-govern- 
ment, and to that end have placed over them, in slightly modified 
form, our highly specialized American public school system, our 
only guide to the efficacy of this, when imposed upon other races, 
being the results of our experience with the American Indians. 

The purposes and expectations of the government in this respect 
are officially set forth in the report’ of Dr David P. Barrows, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Education for the Philippine islands, under 
date of September 15, 1903. 


‘‘The definite purposes in introducing this educational system are 
unique in the history of colonial administration. Professedly, openly, 
and with resolute expectation of success, the American Government 
avowed its intention through public schools to give to every inhabitant of 
the Philippine islands a primary, but thoroughly modern education, to 
thereby fit the race for participation in self-government and for every 
sphere of activity offered by the life of the Far East, and to supplant the 
Spanish language by the introduction of English as a basis of education 
and the means of intercourse and communication.”’ 


In justification of this purpose Dr Barrows says: 


‘¢Such an educational plan would never have been practicable had 
it not been in fact the demand of the Filipino people themselves. 
Thoroughly American as our school system is, it represents the ideas 


1 Report of the Philippine Commission, 1903, part Il, p. 694. 
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which theoretically command the desires of the Filiino. His request 
was for free, secular schools, open to all inhabitants and teaching the 
English tongue and the elementary branches of modern knowledge.’’ 
Again we are told that the Filipino father is desirous that the intellectual 
advance of his child ‘‘ should be unaffected by ecclesiastical control, and 
that the instruction of the church shall be separate from that of the 
school. . . . For common intercourse, as well as for education, the Fili- 
pino demands a foreign speech. To confine him to his native dialect 
would be simply to perpetuate that isolation which he has so long suf- 
fered and against which his insurrection was a protest. Opponents of 
English education find no sympathizer among the Filipino people.’’ 


These desires, if accurately portrayed, reveal on the part of the 
Filipino people a profound insight into the causes and conditions of 
both individual and national progress— an intelligence already 
equal to that of the most enlightened nations, and difficult to recon- 
cile with other statements made in the same discussion, of which 
the following are examples: 


‘¢ The race lends itself naturally and without protest to the blind leader- 
ship and cruel oppression of its aristocracy. . . . It is in these rural 
spots that the great mass of the population finds its home. These are the 
centers of ignorance, the resorts and recruiting ground for the ladrones, 
and they perpetuate the ignorance and poverty of the race, which has re- 
mained constant for three hundred years.’’ 


It is somewhat difficult, too, to share the buoyant enthusiasm of 
Dr Barrows for the value of the English language to the Filipino: 


‘¢ It is without rival the most useful language which a man can know. 
It will be more used within the next ten years, and to the Filipino the 
possession of English is the gateway into that busy and fervid life of 
commerce, of modern science, of diplomacy and politics in which he 
aspires to shine. Knowledge of English is more than this— it is a pos- 
session as valuable to the humble peasant for his social protection as it is 
to the man of wealth for his social distinction. If we can give the 
Filipino husbandman a knowledge of the English language, and even the 
most elemental acquaintance with English writings, we will free him from 
that degraded dependence upon the man of influence of his own race 
which made possible not only insurrection but that fairly unparalleled 
epidemic of crime which we have seen in these islands during the past 
few years.’ 
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The above statement of occupations in which the Filipino aspires 
to shine should be considered in connection with the following state- 
ments as pointing to some obvious conclusions concerning him as a 
subject for education : 


«« American investors and promoters in the Philippines at the present 
moment are deeply disgusted with the Filipino as a laborer and are clam- 
orous for the introduction of Chinese coolies. They claim that the Fili- 
pino hates and despises labor for itself, will not keep a laboring contract, 
and cannot be procured on any reasonable terms for various enterprises in 
which Americans desire to invest effort and money. When, however, we 
looked a little more closely into the demands of these men, it is apparent 
that what they really want here is a great body of unskilled labor, depen- 
dent for living upon its daily wage, willing to work in great gangs, submis- 
sive to the rough handling of a boss, and ready to leave home and family 
and go anywhere in the islands and to labor at day wages under condi- 
tions of hours and methods of labor set by their foreign employers . 
Now, the Filipino detests labor under these conditions. It is probably 
true that he will not work in a gang under a ‘ boss,’ subjected to condi- 
tions of labor which appear to him unnecessarily harsh and onerous.’’ 


These are interesting conditions, pointing to entirely different 
lines of development from those possible to the Chinese and 
Japanese and to a commercial civilization, with a leaning to science, 
diplomacy, and politics, yet unsupported by any sturdy laboring 
class comparable to our Irish and Italian citizens who have made 
possible our vast mining, railroad building, and other great con- 
structive enterprises. 

It must be admitted that our present knowledge of the Filipino 
does not warrant very deep convictions with reference to his future 
possibilities. His habitat is the zone that has not produced sturdy 
civilized races. Climate and physiography are decidedly against 
him. He is of a race, the Malay, that has as yet produced no 
strong ascendant ethnic groups. Ethnology has little to promise 
in his favor. 

There is really much in science and history to guide us in this 
matter — enough to teach us that it is questionable whether we can 
prepare any primitive people for self-government by placing them 
under our institutions. Every nation on the globe that is fit for 
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self-government prepared itself for it by centuries of racial experi- 
ence. 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed to an educa- 
tional policy for the Philippine islands, but I do regard it as prema- 
ture and wasteful to establish there a public school system in ad- 
vance of any considerable scientific knowledge of the mind and 
character of the Malay race. A number of educational experi- 
ment stations there, where for some years educational policy, based 
on the ascertained capability and desires of the people, could be 
carefully wrought out and the best of their young people stimu- 
lated to lead in their intellectual and social life, thus developing 
such inherent qualities of leadership as may exist, would be eco- 
nomical and sensible, would determine if there are any strong 
ascendant ethnic groups and develop the methods by which 
the racial potentialities could be brought out. Such a policy is 
fraught with no possibility of injustice to our subjects. These 
people have waited some thousands of years for Americanism. 
Let us not inaugurate another “ century of dishonor” by malprac- 
tice on another alien race. There is really no cause for haste. It 
is hardly time to put the Filipinos to school to us. Let us go to 
school to them for a while. We can learn much from them that 
will be for their good and ours. We should study the social order, 
the religious beliefs, the ethnic mind of these subjects, and accept 
the fact that we have here a problem in which we must count re- 
sults by generations and not by years. 

These are conditions which suggest a wide extension of the func- 
tions of the Bureau of American Ethnology and of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Our vast educational interests call for some constructive 
statesmanship. The present system is wasteful and inefficient. Edu- 
cation in the Philippines was organized by the War Department and 
is conducted by the Philippine Commission. The Office of Indian 
Affairs shapes a policy of Indian education. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation takes care of all educational interests not otherwise let out. 
It is difficult to understand how, under any consideration of effi- 
ciency, economy, or businesslike management, such a system 
should be tolerated. This condition is best known to those who 
have been intimately connected with it. I quote again from Dr 
Hailmann’s monograph on Indian Education : 
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‘‘ The direction and supervision of the Indian schools rest with the 
Indian office which, in its turn, is under the direction and supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. In the Indian office the details of the work 
are intrusted to the education division, now probably the most important 
division under its control. The education division consists of a chief 
clerk, with a corps of subordinate clerks, stenographers and copyists. To 
this division all reports are made; by it all directions and orders are 
drafted and issued. 

‘‘ The education division is aided in its work by the superintendent 
of Indian schools and by five supervisors, assigned in their work to five 
districts respectively. These officials constitute a branch of the Indian 
school service which occupies a very uncertain position, which can be 
designated neither as subordinate nor as coordinate, and which in its 
effectiveness depends wholly on the force of character of the incumbents 
and the good will of the commissioner. They have duties, but no rights ; 
and even their efforts to perform these duties may be rendered practically 
nugatory by the ill-will of the education division or of the commissioner.’’ 


This is a statement of the condition in one of our several great 
uncorrelated departments of education. The American people 
claim to have supreme confidence in our democratic educational 
system. They would look with favor upon a more definite recog- 
nition of education by the national government, and the organiza- 
tion of the educational system upon an equal footing with commerce, 
agriculture, and war. No executive department of government has 
in its care interests more vast and important than our combined 
educational interests would be. The organization of these interests 
demands the elevation of the Bureau of Education to the status of 
an executive department. 


The conclusions of this paper may be summarized as follows : 

1. Ethnic mind, character, ideals, and motives are developed pri- 
marily by definite physiographic conditions of age-long duration. 
Ethnic traits persist through generations of new influences. This 
fact is of vital importance to teachers in the management of indi- 
vidual cases. 

2. The development of a race must be from within. A civiliza- 
tion imposed from without is usually harmful, often destructive, 
and always undesirable. This fact is the keynote to all that should 
be attempted by way of educating alien races. 
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3. Normal schools and other institutions for the training of 
teachers should give a prominent place to anthropological sciences, 

4. A rational educational policy for the various primitive races 
now under our care must be based on specific scientific knowledge 
of racial mind and character. This suggests a wide extension of the 
functions of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the establish- 
ment of ethno-educational experiment stations. 

5. Our national educational interests have been greatly increased 
and complicated by the acquisition of new races. The system of 
distributing these interests among unrelated departments is wasteful 
and inefficient and calls for the organization of an executive Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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PREHISTORIC SURGERY—A NEOLITHIC SURVIVAL 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


Our knowledge of prehistoric surgery is limited to operations that 
affected the bony tissue. One of the best known and most remark- 
able operations performed by our neolithic ancestors is without 
question that of trepanation, the evidence of their skill and success 
in the use of rude instruments being nothing short of marvelous. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to a peculiar type of 
prehistoric surgery having certain points in common with trepan- 
ning, and which have been brought to light during the last decade. 
So far as at present known, this type occurs in France over a limited 
area lying to the north of Paris, between the Seine and the Oise. 
The history of the series of discoveries, as well as of Prof. L. Man- 
ouvrier’s successive observations and attempts at an explanation until 
finally the correct solution was reached, forms an interesting chapter 
in methods of arriving at scientific facts. 

The crania bearing marks of the operation in question are not 
only from a limited area, but are also from dolmens belonging to 
the neolithic period. The Dolmen de la Justice at Epone, near 
Mantes (Seine-et-Oise), had been known since 1833 —%in fact so 
long that, owing to its dilapidated condition, it was supposed to have 
been already robbed of its contents. However, M. Perrier du 
Carne, of Mantes, thought it worth while, in 1881, to obtain from 
the owner, Madame Piot, a permit to excavate, and was very much 
surprised to find the sepulture intact. In addition to pottery, stone 
implements, and ornaments, he obtained portions of about sixty skele- 
tons, including twelve crania. Professor Manouvrier, to whom the 
human bones were referred for examination, observed that three of 
the female crania were marked by curious and similar mutilations in 
the region of the vertex. In every case the cicatrice is T-shaped. 
The antero-posterior branch begins just above the anterior curve of 
the frontal, extends along the sagittal suture, and terminates near 
the obelion where the transverse branch is encountered. The 
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latter descends on either side to a point back of the parietal pro- 
tuberances. The scars are evidently the result of lesions of the 
scalp made during life, and deep enough to affect, directly or indi- 
rectly, the periosteum. 

Searching through the Broca collection, Manouvrier found three 
other examples of the cicatrice in T, and all three on feminine subjects, 
They came from three dolmens in the neighborhood of the dolmen 
of Epone, namely, Vaureal, Conflans-Sainte-Honorine, and Feigneux, 
all in the department of Seine-et-Oise. In one of these three cases 
the cicatrice was very slight, in another the diploé was uncovered 
by either the wound or the suppuration. 

In every instance the lines forming the T were broken at inter- 
vals, giving the appearance of successive operations. The operation 
on the scalp, however, may have been performed at one time and 
in a continuous line without affecting the skull at all points. None 
of the crania presents pathological characters. As to the meaning 
of these marks, Manouvrier suggested that an explanation might be 
found in practices connected with religion, war, penal justice, mourn- 
ing, therapeutics, or coiffure. While admitting that the peculiar 
shape of the scar might be due to the hieratic value attributed to 
T, he expresses preference for a simpler and more rational explana- 
tion. What could be more simple, for instance, than to suppose that 
a surgical operation on the scalp should follow the natural partings 
of the hair. One of these is the median line from the forehead to 
the whorl at the crown; the other descends laterally from the crown 
on either side, and they account for a feminine fashion of combing 
the hair which is still in use. 

Dolmens to the north of Paris and within a radius of 50 kilo- 
meters were searched for further examples, and they were soon 
forthcoming. Of eighteen crania found by M. Fouju in the dolmen 
of Menouville, near |’Isle d’Adam (Seine-et-Oise), one bore the 
antero-posterior branch of the lesion in question, one was marked 
by an enigmatical oval scar in the region of the bregma (evidently 
to be classed as a variation of the same general type of operation), 
and three were unquestioned cases of trepanation—a large per- 
centage for a sepulture containing not more than forty skeletons. 
The reduction of the so-called ‘‘sincipital T’’ to a line in the one 
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instance and to an oval in the other led Manouvrier to substitute 
for the name first chosen that of “ sincipital marks’ ; and the pres- 
ence in the same dolmen of crania thus scarred, in juxtaposition 
with trepanned crania, supported his favorite hypothesis that the 
sincipital marks were, like trepanation, the result of therapeutic 
treatment. 

Verneau’s description’ of certain skull fragments from the 
Dolmen des Mureaux, published five years before the discovery of 
the Epone specimens, when viewed in the light of Manouvrier’s 
contributions, is invested with a new interest. The fact that the 
fragments of a right parietal and a left parietal were “ trepanned ”’ 
along the line of the sagittal suture, points to the most persistent 
feature of the sincipital markings in question. One operation would 
account for both, in case the two pieces could be referred to the same 
skull. The strength of the supposition would not be impaired even 
if they belonged to different skulls. It might be worth while to 
reéxamine these fragments, particularly asthe adleé couverte des Mu- 
reaux is situated near the dolmens that furnished all the specimens 
described by Manouvrier in a series of papers the titles of which 
appear in the appended list of references. 

As regards the methods employed in the operation, Manouvrier 
had this to say in 1902: 

‘‘L’hypothése d’une cautérisation par brfilure ou autrement me 
parait étre la plus satisfaisante et corroborée par l’existence non douteuse 
chez la peuplade néolithique qui vécut entre la Seine et 1’Oise, de chirur- 
giens dont les ressources thérapeutiques ne debaient pas étre bornées a la 
terrible trépanation.’’ 


The oval scar in the region of the bregma cited above recalls 
precisely similar ones observed by von Luschan,” of Berlin, on 
ancient Guanche crania from the island of Teneriffe. Of the 210 
Teneriffe crania in the museums of Berlin, Leipzig, and Braunschweig, 
25 have suffered scarification in the region of the grand fontanelle, 
two of these being completely perforated by the operation or as a 
result of it. Von Luschan regarded the operation as surgical and 
related to trepanning proper. In his opinion the bone was removed 


1 R, Verneau. L’alleé couverte des Mureaux ; L’anthropologie, 1890, 1, 157. 
2 Verhandl, Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1896, p. 65. 
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by scraping. To show that similar results could be obtained by the 
use of acounter-irritant, Virchow produced the skull of a patient 
who was treated about the year 1846 at the Charity Hospital (in- 
sane ward), Berlin. When, as a young man, Virchow ' was assis- 
tant at the Hospital, Professor Ideler, the physican in charge, often 
applied tartar-emetic ointment (rechweinstein-Salbe) to the scalp of 
demented patients in order to drive out supposed inflammation. 
The unguent caused suppuration that occasionally attacked the 
skull even to the extent of producing a perforation. 


Von Luschan was the first to point out the analogy between 
the oval lesions on the crania from the Canary islands and the 
T-shaped lesions on neolithic crania. This analogy became all the 
more evident with Manouvrier’s description of the two Menouville 
crania, calling forth a timely article by Lehmann-Nitsche? in which 
he quotes from the ancient chroniclers of the Canaries as cited by 
Chil y Naranjo.* The passage describing the operation is as follows : 


«« They made large scarifications with their stone knives on the skin of 
the part affected, and then cauterized the wound with roots of Malacca 
cane (jonc) dipped in boiling grease; preference being given to the 
use of goat’s grease.”’ 

Almost coincident with the appearance of Lehmann-Nitsche’s 
paper, Manouvrier had the good fortune to find in a recent work 
by M. Auguste Brachet,* quotations from ancient books on surgery 
that not only serve as an explanation of the sincipital marks on 
neolithic crania, but also prove that similar operations were per- 
formed during the Dark Ages by the successors of Galen. 

The texts are: 

(1) Under the title ‘‘ Purgatio capitis’’; Avicenna. Canon I, 
i, tr. 4. cap. x (T. 1, p. 485, col. 1): ‘‘De cura Melancholie et 
quandoque opportet ut caput ejus secundum crucem cauterizetur si nihil 
aliud confert.’’ 
1Verhl., etc., p. 327. 

2 Notes sur des lésions de cranes des iles Canaries analogues a celles du crane de 
Menouville et leur interprétation probable ; Bud/. et mém. de la Soc. d’anthr. de Paris, 
1903, p. 492. 

3 Mémoire sur |’origine des Guanches ou habitants primitifs des iles Canaries ; Cong,. 
intern. des Sciences anthropologiques tenu @ Paris du 16 au 21 aotit, 1878, pp. 167-220. 

4 Pathologie mentale des rots de France: Louis XI et ses ascendants; Paris, 
Hachette, 1903. 
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(2) Glossule quatuor Magistrorum super chirurgiam Rogerit et 
Rolandi, ed. Daremberg, Naples, 1854, p. 163: ‘‘ De mania et melan- 
cholid ac epilepsia et de similibus et cauteriis earum.’’ 

(3) Ibid. p. 201. . . ‘* Potest etiam fieri cauterium in summitate 
capitis.’’ 

(4) La Chirurgie @ Albucasts (trad. Dr Leclerc, 1861, p. 12-13, chap. 
1: De la cautérisation de la téte): Cette cautérisation est utile quand 
l’humide et le froid sont en excés dans le cerveau, ce qui est cause de la 
céphalalgie . . . afin que les vapeurs du cerveau, s’exhalent en ce point.’’ 

(5) Ibid., p. 20, chap. x1: Cautérisation dans la mélancholie: ‘Si 
elle a pour cause un excés d’humeur tournant a l’atrabile . . . vous 
pouvez appliquer le cautére en pointes nombreuses mais légéres . 
Cette sorte de cautérisation rend au cerveau son humidité normale.’”’ 

(6) Avicenna. Canon I, 111, cap. x1: De cura épilepsize: ‘‘ Et 
ex eis quidem que ipsum juvant sunt ventosz super caput posite et cau- 
terium super ipsum calefaciendo cerebrum.”’ 

(7) Albucasis, op. cit., pp. 19-20. Chap. x: Cautérisation dans 
l’épilepsie: ‘‘On rasera le crane du malade. On cautérisera sur le 
milieu de la téte, sur l’occiput et sur les bosses frontales.’’ 

(8) De secretis mulierum, etc., ed. Daremberg, Naples, 1855, p. 55. 
Cap. XxxIJ, etc.: ‘* Post talia caute partibus occipitis prerasis, ustio fiat 
in fontinella sub nodo in concavitate.’’ 

Glossule quatuor, op. cit., p. 202: ‘‘Item melancholici et epilep- 
tici incenduntur sic: in summitate capitis fit incisio usque ad craneum ; 
héc facto inscidatur craneum ad modum dictum ut inde humores et 
spiritus exire possint, et teneatur apertum per XI dies. 


That this surgical lore was handed down through successive 
ages there can be little doubt. The cemeteries of the Middle Ages 
have preserved their share of the records that still await investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, some of the links in the chronological chain 
may be forever missing, owing to the practice of incineration in post- 


neolithic times. 

The last link in the chain of evidence furnished by the dolmens 
and connecting the neolithic treatment of cephalic ailments with 
teachings of the Galenic school is perhaps the most important of 
all, described as it is so perfectly by the ancient texts cited above, 
and uniting as it does in a single specimen the various sincipital 
marks hitherto encountered. The skull in question (plate 1), a cast 
of which was given to the Yale University Museum by Professor 
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Manouvrier on the occasion of his recent visit to America, is from 
the dolmen of Champignolles (Seine-et-Oise). Like all but one or 
two of the seven or eight previously noted, itis that of a female. The 
character of the lesions indicate that they were made in early life. 
In the first place there is the sincipital T with a medial branch 13 
centimeters long, not perfectly straight but continuous. Itis narrow, 
and suggests an incision of the periosteum rather than a cauteriza- 
tion. The short transverse groove terminates at either extremity in 
an oval pit large enough to hold the ball of the thumb. The one 
on the right actually penetrates the skull, forming a perforation 3 to 
4 millimeters in diameter with sharp margins. Near the latter, and 
in a line with the transverse groove, is an extensive lesion, 6 centi- 
meters in diameter, with irregular, oval contour. The central per- 
foration is of the same shape, and fully 3 centimeters in diameter. 
In aspect, whatever the intention of the operator may have been, it 
is a veritable trepanation. Of the bony area attacked, almost one- 
half was completely destroyed. The perforation is surrounded by 
a zone of practically uniform width, composed of the inner compact 
layer of the skull wall ; and beyond this zone rises the surrounding 
rim measured in height by the thickness of the external compact 
layer. The irregular outlines are not such as would be produced 


by cutting, sawing, or scraping. There is still another oval cicatrice 
to be noted. It is sufficient in size to lodge the tip of the little fin- 
ger; is on the frontal bone 3 centimeters to the right of the medial 
incision, and does not amount to a perforation. 

That these oval lesions are the result of cauterization would be 


evident even without the support of the ancient authors whose 
documentary evidence must have come as an agreeable surprise to 
the finder —all the more so because it was unexpected. It would 
seem incredible were it not for the fact that any primitive art is apt 
to remain unchanged until transformed by the growth of its com- 
plementary science. When we consider what scientific limitations 
are imposed on the twentieth century art of healing nervous and 
mental diseases, there is little wonder that Avicenna, Albucasis, et 
al. should have made so little progress over the neolithic surgeons. 
Rather do the latter command anew our admiration because of their 
skill and courage. Their success, too, may be measured by the 
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number that survived treatment, even if they were not cured. 
That they had courage in daring to operate on cases that would now 
be regarded as hopeless seems to be abundantly attested by the 
Champignolles example, where the hardihood of the surgeon was 
certainly equaled by the fortitude of the patient. 

What could better explain the marks on these skulls, espe- 
cially the one from Champignolles, than Avicenna’s prescription 
for melancholia: ‘‘When nothing else avails, the head is to be 
cauterized in the form of a cross”; or that of Albucasis for the 
same disease, which is even more explicit: ‘‘ When there is a ten- 
dency toward hypochondria, the cautery is to be applied lightly but 
at numerous points. . . . This kind of cauterization restores to the 
brain its normal humidity.” For epilepsy, the same authority says 
to ‘‘cauterize on the vertex, on the occiput, and on the frontal pro- 
tuberances’’ (forehead). Cephalalgia being caused, as he thought, 
by an excess of cold and humidity in the brain, the proper correc- 
tive would be found in heat, and the resulting noisome vapors would 
pass by exhalation through the points cauterized. Such was the 
doctrine of Albucasis, and it tallies perfectly with neolithic practice. 


The list of papers by Professor Manouvrier. 

1. Le T sincipital — Curieuse mutilation cranienne néolithique. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthr. de Paris. 1895, 4° sér., Vi, 357 (see also p. 273). 

2. Conjectures sur le T sincipital, mutilation préhistorique. 
Assoc. frang. p. lav. des sciences, Bordeaux, 1895, p. 712. 

3. Nouvelle mutilation cranienne néolithique. Le T sincipital. 
Rev. mensuelle de U’ Ecole a’ anthr. de Paris, 1896, v1, 57. 

4. Note sur un cas de T0 sincipital incomplet et sur une autre 
lésion énigmatique du crane. et mém., Soc. d’anthr. de Paris, 
1902, 5° ser., II, 601. 

5. Les marques sincipitales des cranes néolithiques considerées 
comme reliant la chirurgie classique ancienne a la chirurgie préhis- 
torique. Ibid., 1903, 5° sér., 1v, 494. (See also Revue de I’ Ecole 
a’ anthropologie de Paris, 1903, X11, 431, and /’ Assoc. frangaise p. 
lav. des sciences, Angers, 1903.) 

6. Incisions, cautérisations et trépanations craniennes de l’€poque 
néolithique. Bull. et mém., Soc. d’anthr. de Paris, 1904, 5° sér., 
v, 67. 


THE SEX-COMPOSITION OF HUMAN FAMILIES 


By JOHN BENJAMIN NICHOLS 


It is the purpose of this paper to present the results of a study 


of the sex-composition, that is, the number of sons and daughters, 
respectively, of 3,000 human families of six or more children each, 

The data for this study were obtained from the genealogical 
records presented in the H/zstory of Hingham, Massachusetts, pub- 
lished by the town; in S. Judd's History of Hadley, Massachusetts ; 
in D. M. Hoyt’s Old Families of Salisbury and Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts ; in J. O. Austin’s Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island ; 
in W. W. Ingraham’s History of the Castle Family ; from manuscript 
genealogical and other data in my possession; and a few data 
(enough to complete the 3,000 familes) from James Savage’s Geve- 
alogical Dictionary of First Settlers of New England. 

In order to avoid the disturbing numerical influences in small 
families, the study was confined to large families, of six or more 
children each. Only those families derived from a single pair of 
parents are included in the enumerations: for instance, if a man 
were married more than once and had six (or more) children by one 
wife and fewer than six by another wife, the six born to the one 
couple were counted in as a complete family, and the others were 
disregarded. In a few instances where a man or a woman had 
more than five children by each of two wives or husbands, the two 
sets of children were taken as two separate families. Each family 
in this series therefore represents the progeny of the same father and 
mother. The families were taken as they came, without any selec- 
tion whatever. 

The vast majority of the families enumerated — probably more 
than 95 per cent. — were of Anglo-Saxon race and located in New 
England. An insignificant proportion were of Irish, Scotch, or 
other origin; no colored families were knowingly included. The 
period of time embraced by these families covers more than three 
hundred years, from the year 1600 (and even earlier) to the present 
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time. A large majority of the families enumerated date between 
the years 1640 and 1800. 

For the purposes of a study of this kind the sex of premature 
and stillborn infants is of as much importance as that of those born 
living ; family records are, however, inevitably incomplete in this 
respect, and the unrecorded stillborn children must be ignored in 
the enumeration. In a few instances children whose sex was not 
recorded or not determinable from their first names were omitted 
from the count. The possibility of some — probably only a small 
proportion — of the family records being incomplete must also be 
admitted. Late marriages, or the death of either parent during the 
mother’s childbearing period, also cause possible abbreviation of 
potential families. The necessary omission of occasional missing, 
unrecorded, or indeterminate individuals from this enumeration can 
not materially affect the general results, since the numbers of males 
and females thus omitted will in the long run very nearly balance 
each other. 

The material here utilized, in spite of its partial antiquity, is 
probably as reliable for its purpose as can be practicably obtained 
or demanded. The data required in this study were sought mainly 
from records of a century or two back, first, because in those days 


the large families here contemplated were more numerous than 
now; and, second, because family records for that period are more 
accessible, more abundant, and quite as accurate as the records of 


the present time. 

With these remarks on the source and character of the data, 
the actual results of the enumeration of the number of males and 
females in each of the 3,000 families are presented in Table I. In 
this table the first three columns show the different numerical com- 
binations of the two sexes making up the various families, while the 
fourth column gives the total number of families of each combina- 
tion enumerated. Thus, there were 11 families consisting of 6 
sons and o daughters, 71 of 5 sons and 1 daughter, 154 of 4 sons 
and 2 daughters, etc. 

In all, 3,000 families were enumerated, embracing 12,935 males 
and 11,941 females, or a total of 24,876 individuals. The average 
number of members in each family was 8.3, — 4.3 sons and 4.0 
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daughters. The proportion of males to females was as 108.3 to 

100. This proportion of males is somewhat higher than the usual 

general ratio at birth, which is ordinarily in the neighborhood of 105 

or 106; thus, in 59,350,000 births in Europe there was a ratio of 

106.3 boys to 100 girls; and of 2,063,386 births in the United 
TABLE I. Statistics of Sex-composition of 3,000 Families 
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States during the census year 1900 there were 104.9 males to every 
100 females. The figures of Janse and of Geissler’ both show 
that in large families the proportion of sons at birth is greater than 
in small families, and the high rate of sons found in my series is 
probably due, in part at least, to the fact that this series is based on 
large families. 


1 See references at the close of the article. 
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In looking over the relative numbers of sons and daughters 
making up the various families, we find all gradations from those 
families in which the sexes are evenly divided to unisexual families 
in which the children are entirely of the same sex, all sons or all 
daughters. 

By applying the theory of probabilities to the observed sex- 
composition of large numbers of families, an interesting and im- 
portant relation is brought out. 

To illustrate the method of elaborating and applying this theory, 
suppose (what is not quite true) that the general chances of any 
child being born a boy ora girl are equal. Then the chances of 
the first child being, say, a boy are 1:2; the chances of the sec- 
ond child being a boy are also 1: 2, but the chances of both being 
sons are % x Y%, or 1:4. Similarly, in a family of 6, the chances 
of all being sons is 1: 2°,or 1in 64. In families of 6 children, there 
are 64 possible arrangements or permutations or order of birth of 
sons and daughters, any one of which would be as likely to occur 
as any other; or the chance of each would be 1:64. Of these 
permutations there are six presenting the combination of 5 sons 
and 1 daughter, according as the daughter is the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth child; and the chances that a family of six 
would consist of 5 sons and 1 daughter would be 6 in 64. By ap- 
plying this method of calculation, out of every 64 families of 6 
children each the general probabilities (regarding the two sexes as 
having equal chances) are that there would be 


1 family of 6 sons and o daughters 
6 familiesof5 ‘* ‘ 1 
20 
rs 2 
6 I 

64 ‘* 6 children each. 

The chances that a child born will be a son or a daughter are, 
however, not quite equal, but are slightly in favor of the male sex. 
The general average ratio of the sexes in the families here enumer- 
ated being about 108:100, for the purposes of this study the 
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chances of a child being a son are taken as 108 : 208, and of being 
a daughter as 100: 208. Each permutation of 1 sons and x daugh- 
ters would, then, have a chance of occurring 108” x 100" times in 
208”"*" families. This ratio makes the calculations more cumber- 
some, but gives a more accurate result. In Table I, along with the 
number of families of each combination as actually observed is 
given, in the fifth column, the number called for by the theory of 
probabilities, calculated on the basis of 108:100. Thus, out of 
603 families of 6 children, 11 consisting entirely of sons actually 
occurred, while the theory of chances called for 12; 186 families 
actually consisted of 3 sons and 3 daughters, while the probable 
number was 188; and so on. 

It will be immediately seen on examination of Table I that there 
is throughout a very close correspondence between the number of 
families actually observed and the number called for by the theory 
of probabilities. In other words, the sex-composition of families 
practically agrees with the laws of chance. 

After completing this enumeration and arriving at the results 
stated, I found on searching the literature two and only two other 
studies of the same subject, those of Janse and of Geissler. 

Janse gives statistics of 2,412 families of Middelburg, Holland, 
of 1 to 16 children each, aggregating 8,818 children. He gives 
(pages 125-142) the numbers of families not only of each combina- 


tion of sexes but also of each permutation or order of birth of sons 


and daughters; he does not, however, apply the theory of proba- 
bilities to the subject. 

Geissler, having at his command the unexampled facilities and 
data of the vital registry bureau of Saxony, has presented an analysis 
of the statistics of no fewer than 4,794,304 children, of 998,761 
families, born in Saxony, 1876-1885. Ina careful comparison of 
the various sex-combinations in his families of 2 to 12 children each 
he found an extremely exact correspondence of the actual numbers 
with the numbers called for by the theory of probabilities, except 
that in the case of families entirely of the same sex the actual num- 
bers slightly exceeded the probable. He also gives an exhaustive 
study of the actuality and probability of the sex of children born 
after given sex-combinations already exist, and concludes that in 
general there is a tendency toward the equalization of the number 
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of the two sexes in each family ; excepting, again, that in a small 
proportion of cases there appears to be a definite tendency to the 
generation of children all of the same sex. 

Large unisexual families always attract attention, and nearly 
every one has noted instances within his own knowledge of large 
families consisting entirely or mainly of sons or of daughters. My 
series includes a family of 13 children all of whom were sons. 
Rauber (page 79) cites a family of 14 girls, born to a single pair of 
parents ; and Geissler’s statistics include one family of 14 sons and 
another of 16 daughters. Although such families are conspicuous, 
the tendency to the generation of large unisexual families is no 
greater, according to my statistics, or only slightly greater, accord- 
ing to Geissler’s hundredfold more extensive statistics, than the 
theory of probabilities calls for. 

It may be accepted as fairly demonstrated that the actual sex- 
composition of human families practically corresponds with that 
called for by the theory of chance. Is this correspondence to be 
taken as an indication that the determination of sex and the sex- 
composition of families are entirely fortuitous? Or is it not rather 
consistent with the view that real forces are at work in the parents 
or germ cells governing sex determination, such that the corre- 
spondence noted is simply the arithmetical expression of the vary- 
ing strengths of these sex-determining forces in different families 
yielding the general average ratio of 108: 100 (or whatever the 
exact ratio at conception is) as representing the relative strength of 
the forces tending to produce males and females respectively ? 

If terms would be useful in this connection to denote the ten- 
dency in parents to produce male or female children, the following 
might be employed : 

Arrhenogentc, = male-producing, or the tendency in a parent 
(either father or mother) to produce male children ; from 467», male, 
d.ppsvoyovos, producing male children. 

Thelygenic, = female-producing, the tendency in a parent to 
produce female children ; from female, @7Avyovos, producing 
female children. 

Rauber uses the terms Arrhenotokie, Thelytokie, etc.,(toxos, child- 
birth). 

Supposing that every parent has a special power toward the 
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determination of the sex of his or her offspring, the sex-composition 
of any family born to a single pair of parents would be the resultant 
from the fusion of the sex-determining powers of the two parents. 
Opposite sex-determining influences in the two parents would tend 
to neutralize each other, while similar influences would be strength- 
ened. With a single pair of parents it is not possible to forma 
judgment as to the special sex-determining power, arrhenogenic or 
thelygenic, of either parent. A study of families resulting from 
multiple marriages, in which one parent was married more than 
once, might reveal a constant sex-determining influence on the part 
of the parent multiply married that would be manifest in the off- 
spring by different consorts. It is not often that a father has six or 
more children by each of two wives, so that in this study there are 
too few families of this sort from which to draw any satisfactory con- 
clusions. The data obtained, so far as they go, are as follows: 
Fourteen fathers who had more than five children by each of two 
wives, and each of whom by the first marriage had more sons than 
daughters, had by the first marriages a total of 79 sons and 34 
daughters, and by the second marriages 66 sons and 42 daughters ; 
if in this series the predominance of sons in the first marriages can 
be interpreted as due to a dominant arrhenogenic power in the 
fathers, then the same dominant tendency to the generation of males 
is in general observable in the second marriages. On the contrary, 
7 fathers, each of whom by his first marriage had more daughters 
than sons, had by the first marriages 16 sons and 37 daughters, and 
by the second marriages 33 sons and 29 daughters ; the dominant 
thelygenic tendency in the first unions in this series was not main- 
tained in the second unions. These data are insufficient for general- 
ization ; but a study of larger series, embracing mothers as well as 
fathers and not limited to large families, might yield some reliable 
conclusions as to the possession of special sex-determining powers 


by individuals. 


If there is any special sex-determining influence, in either an 
arrhenogenic or thelygenic direction, inherent in individuals, and 
this tendency is transmissible to the offspring, then a study of the 
different families or generations descended from the same common 
ancestors might reveal traces of the existence of such tendency. 
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Table II gives the aggregate sex-composition of numbers of 
families (of more than five children each) descended in the male line 
from common ancestors. 
TABLE II. Aggregate Sex-composition of New England Families (of 6 or more 
Children each) Descended in Male Line from Common Ancestors. 
sy | se | | 
ZA Ze | 
II 55 3 86 | 1977 
Bammes; Ir | 64 «| 38 102 | 168 
Cushing, Matthew ............6. 04 47 259 169 | 428 153 
Humphrey, Thomas............... 59 42 | 140 
| 26 | 119 8 | 208 | 134 
POSED 18 | 81 65 146 125 
18 | 82 66 148 124 
Dickinson, Nathaniel.............. 49 218 177 305 | 123 
Hobart, Edmund | 28 13m | 08 | 239 | 12% 
15 71 60 131 119 
43 210 180 | 390 117 
Lancoln,. Thomas), 8 34 29 63 117 
| 64s 56 120 114 
261 | 229 | 490 114 
24 194 | 92 196 113 
17 | 67 60 | 127 III 
Nichols; TOMAS 16 75 68 | 143 110 
Warner, II 47 | 97. 106 
23 96 197 105 
Hastings, Thomas......... 10 49 47 96 104 
17 67 66 133 102 
Lincoln, Stephen ! ..........+..000 7 «| 67 67 134 100 
Ditnibar, 16 68 | 69 137 99 
VU 36 142 143 285 99 
THOMAS, 18 77 7 155 99 
SAMUEL 13 52 54 106 96 
Montague, Richard................ 13 53. COS 56 109 95 
JAMES 42 | | wa | 33 93 
14 | 57 61 118 93 
NV 22 83 89 172 93 
SRODEK 10 39 42 81 93 
SAMUEL. 25 III 123 234 go 
II 44 49 | 93 go 
II 41 48 89 85 
MOU 37 145 174 319 83 
II 35 48 | 83 3 
Walder; 29 109 152 | 261 72 
| 878 3838 3538 | 7376 | 1085 
The first item of this table shows, for instance, that in 11 fami- 
lies descended in male line from John Leavitt there were in all 55 
1 Brothers. 
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sons and 31 daughters, a ratio of 177 sons to 100 daughters ; and 
so with the others. The total number of families enumerated is 
878, with a total of 7,376 individuals, and an average ratio of 108.5 
males to 100 females, practically the same ratio as in my entire 
series of 3,000 families. The different families are arranged in the 
order of the ratios of sons to daughters, and range from the Leavitt 
families, averaging 177 sons, to the Wilder families, averaging only 
72 sons, to every 100 daughters. These statistics are perhaps too 
limited to warrant any very positive conclusions ; but they serve as 
a contribution to the subject, and in some of the cases, as the 47 
Cushing families with a ratio of 153 sons, or the 37 Beal families 
with a ratio of 83 sons, the number of families appears sufficiently 
large and the departure from the average ratio of the sexes suffi- 
ciently marked to eliminate chance and show that in some individ- 
uals and families there is a hereditary tendency to the production of 
sons, and in others of daughters. This table necessarily presents 
the influence of only one line, the male; the female lines coming 
in at each marriage of course affect the sex-determining tendency, 
but both parental influences can not be exhibited in this method of 
presentation, and a markedly predominant tendency to produce all 
children of one sex even if on one side only ought to be brought 
out by this method. On the whole, the data exhibited in Table II 
would seem to show that in different families there are marked 


hereditary differences in the sex-determining tendencies. Other 
observers (von Lenhossék, Lorenz) also have expressed a belief 
that in some families there are hereditary tendencies to a predomi- 


nance of sons, in others of daughters. 

If there is a special parental sex-determining power shown by 
the data in Table II, it is exerted, be it noted, on the male or 
paternal side; and, contrary to recent theories that sex is deter- 
mined exclusively through the mother, indicates that in the case of 
man at least the paternal side has some sex-determining influence. 


If there is a hereditable sex-determining power, it would be 
natural to expect that the members of large unisexual families, in 
which the children are all or nearly all of the same sex, would 
themselves show a marked tendency to produce children predomi- 
nantly of that sex. This, however, is often not the case. 
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Thus, in one case, a couple had g sons and 1 daughter; eight 
of these sons had an aggregate of 34 boys and 30 girls (one of 
them having 5 sons and o daughters, another 2 sons and 8 daugh- 
ters); so that although in the first generation males overwhel- 
mingly predominated, in the second generation the two sexes were 
nearly evenly divided. In a second case, of a family of 8 sons and 
1 daughter, four of the sons had 18 boys and 16 girls. Ina 
third case, out of a family of 2 sons and 10 daughters, eleven had 
39 boys and 35 girls. Ina fourth case, out of a family of 1 son 
and 8 daughters, five of the daughters had 13 boys and 11 girls, 
while the son had 6 boys and 1 girl; total, 19 boys and 12 girls. 

One remarkable case to the contrary, however, is included in 
my data. <A couple still living in Essex, England, had a family of 
13 children, all sons; to the present time, five of these sons have 
had children, aggregating 10 boys and only 1 girl. This case is 
perhaps to be regarded as one in which a powerful arrhenogenic 
influence in the parents was transmitted to the sons. 

Geissler’s finding that in a small proportion of families there 
appears to be a definite tendency to the generation of children all 
of the same sex, over and above what the laws of probability would 
call for, would point to the existence of positive sex-determining 
powers in parents. 


In view of the foregoing considerations, we might speculate on 
the question as to the apparent operation of pure chance in the de- 
termination of sex and the sex-composition of families in this way : 
Two opposite sex-determining powers are resident in parents, one 
arrhenogenic or male-producing, the other thelygenic or female- 
producing. These two powers occur in individuals in definite abso- 
lute and relative strengths, capable, were the fundamental cellular 
forces completely known, of being quantitatively expressed; and 
they vary widely in strength in different individuals, from strong 
arrhenogenesis to strong thelygenesis. Each pair of parents pos- 
sesses a definite net sex-determining power or coefficient, the result- 
ant of the combined sex-determining powers of the two individual 
parents; and the number of sons and daughters generated may be 
taken as a result, and as a quantitative expression or measurement 
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of the comparative strengths of these two forces in the parents, 
For instance, suppose one parent to have a net arrhenogenic power 
twice the strength of a net thelygenic power in the other parent; 
then the net resultant sex-determining power in the pair would be 
such that there would be a tendency to produce two sons for every 
daughter. For the race at large the general average relative 
strengths of the arrhenogenic and thelygenic forces are at concep- 
tion approximately in the ratio of 115: 100 (Rauber), or 111: 100 
(von Lenhossék), respectively, which after allowing for the exces- 
sive intrauterine mortality of male fetuses yields the ratio at birth 
of from 105-108 boys to 100 girls. The net sex-determining powers 
or coefficients vary through a wide range in different pairs of par- 
ents, and, considering that in each pair they result from the fortuitous 
union of individuals with differing or unknown coefficients, these vary- 
ing powers are probably distributed among the parental pairs in such 
a way quantitatively as to agree with the numerical expression of the 
theory of chances. According to this hypothesis, then, the sex- 
composition of families agrees with the laws of chance, not because the 
determination of sex is a pure matter of chance, but because the cell- 
ular forces that govern the determination of sex and tend to produce 
males and females respectively are distributed among the various pairs 
of parents in arithmetical agreement with the theory of probability. 


In a comparatively small number of families included in my 


enumeration (771) the sex of the firstborn child was noted. Sim- 
lar statistics have been collected and presented by Geissler and by 
Orschansky. The three series of data are shown in Table III. 
These three series of data agree with one another in showing 
that there is a general agreement between the sex of the first 
child and the sex of the majority of the children in families; in 
families beginning with a son there is in general an excess of male 
over female children, and vice versa. After deducting the firstborn 
children, however, the remaining children of the families present, as 
shown by the last column of the table, the usual proportions between 
the sexes. The general agreement between the sex of the first child 
and the sex of the majority of the children, therefore, is a purely 
arithmetical result of the method of classification employed, and 
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arises from the numerical advantage to each sex resulting from ar- 
ranging the families according to the actual sex of the first child. 
A similar agreement would doubtless be found if the families were 
classified by the sex of the second, third, last, or any child. Aside 
from this accidental correspondence, the idea that the sex of the 
first child in any potential sense dominates or characterizes the 
sexual type of the family does not seem warranted. 


TABLE III. Statistics of Sex of Firstborn 


Number of Sons 
for each 100 
Daughters. 


Including 
Firstborn 


Number of Families, 
Number of Sons 

Excluding 

Firstborn. 


| Number of Daughters. 


Geissler : 
Families in which firstborn was male....| 5,143 | 22,484 | 16,518 
Families in which firstborn was female..| 5,000 | 16,797 | 21,232 79 


10,143 | 39,281 | 37,750 | 104 


Orschansky : | 
Families in which firstborn was male....| 1,246 | 3,907 2,768 
Families in which firstborn was female..| 1,196 | 2,768 | 3,831 


2,442 | 6,675 | 6,599 

Nichols : 
Families in which firstborn was male.... 415 2,042 1,456 
Families in which firstborn was female.. 356 | 1,367 1,658 


770 | 3,409 | 3,114 


Aggregate : 
Families in which firstborn was male... 6,804 | 28,433 | 20,742 
Families in which firstborn was female..) 6,552 | 20,932 26,721 


49,365 | 47,463 


In the 13,356 families embraced in the aggregate of the fore- 
going series the ratio of the families in which the firstborn was 
male to those in which the firstborn was female is as 103.8 to 100, 
practically the same as the general ratio of the sexes (104 : 100) 
in the entire number of individuals belonging to these families. 


Summary: In this study, covering 3,000 families of six or 
more children each, aggregating 24,876 individuals, the average 
ratio of the sexes born was 108.3 males to 100 females. In the 


| 
| 
105 
103 
4I 96 
72 | 105 
IoI 
140 | 112 
82 105 
109 
137 | 104 
78 104 
XUM 
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sex-composition of the various families all gradations were found 
from those exclusively or preponderatingly male, through those in 
which the sexes were mixed in various proportions, to families pre- 
ponderatingly or exclusively female. It was found that the act- 
ually observed numbers of families of each sex-combination cor- 
respond very closely with the numbers required by the theories of 
probabilities, calculating on the basis that the general chances that 
any given child would be a male would be as 108 in 208. This 
correspondence, however, was not taken as necessarily indicating 
that the determination of sex in families is entirely a fortuitous 
matter, rather than under the government of forces resident in the 
parents or germ cells; although these sex-determining forces 
might be distributed in varying strength among the various 
parents in quantitative agreement with the laws of chance. A com- 
pilation of numerous families in various generations descended from 
common ancestors seemed to show that parents may possess defi- 
nite and specific sex-determining powers that are transmissible to 
offspring, and vary in different individuals and different families. 

As in this compilation the lines of descent were shown on the 

male side only, it would seem that in the case of man at least 

the father has some influence in the determination of the sex of 
his offspring. It was also shown that in general the sex of the 
firstborn child agrees with the sex of the majority of the children in 
families, but simply as an arithmetical result from the numerical 
advantage arising from arrangement of the families according to 
the sex of the first child. 
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SOME CHEYENNE PLANT MEDICINES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Among Indians, as indeed to some extent among the whites, 
the healing of the sick is two-sided —evil spirits must be driven 
away and good spirits brought near, and besides, remedies good 
for the body must be administered. The Cheyenne Indians make 
use of many plants in healing, and while it may be questioned if 
they have any real knowledge of the medicinal properties of these 
plants, long experience has undoubtedly taught them that some 
are efficacious. Thus some plants are used because they act di- 
rectly on the organs of the person treated ; others, in their belief, 
possess spiritual power and are administered in order that they may 
impart to the patient their own qualities. The light powder made 
from the dry flowers of the prairie ‘everlasting ’’ when rubbed on 
the body is thought to protect the warrior from the bullets and 
arrows of enemies by making him light and quick in his move- 
ments, just as this powder is light in weight and is easily stirred by 
the wind. Properly applied to a horse, it enables it to run fora 
long time — perhaps by reducing his weight. 

Healing by the administration of herbs is practised by men and 
women alike. Almost every woman possesses certain plants, used 
as medicine, which are peculiarly her own, and the secrets of which 
she alone knows. These are usually carried about in a small buf- 
falo-skin sack, often one of those used so commonly for the carry- 
ing of stakes for gambling or of sewing materials. Often to each 
little bundle of an individual medicine is tied some mark of identi- 
fication, so that the woman may recognize what it is without 
being put to the trouble of opening it and inspecting the contents. 
To one bundle may be tied a blue bead, to another a white one, to 
a third the claw of a bear, to a fourth the part of the beard of a 
turkey, and others still may be tied with strings of different colors. 
Sometimes these objects, which at first were attached to the bun- 
dles purely for purposes of identification, have come to possess a 
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more or less sacred character; so that in some cases where the 
medicine is mixed with water before it is administered, it is neces- 
sary to stir the mixture with the identifying article — with the claw 
of the animal, or the beard of the turkey, or the little stone arrow- 
head which may be tied to the bundle. Favorite objects for stirring 
such fluid medicine are the claw or the tusk of a bear. This no 
doubt has relation to the very common belief in the bear’s invulner- 
ability and in its power as a healer. 

Formerly almost every man carried about with him, tied to his 
necklet, his shoulder girdle, or perhaps to his hair, one or more 
little bundles containing medicine. Some men have herb medi- 
cines of which they alone possess the secrets. These may be 
what we would call drugs, or they may be merely ma-z-yu' (mys- 
terious, or spiritual). The old stories tell us that the people learned 
of the various medicinal plants, and of the uses to which they were 
to be put, by means of dreams; and that in other cases certain 
mythological heroes went out with them on the prairie and pointed 
out plants which they explained were to be used for certain diseases. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS 


From my old “ mother,” Wind Woman, of the Northern Chey- 
ennes, I have received a number of specimens of plants used in 
healing by these Indians. The collection by no means includes all 
the plant medicines used by the Cheyennes, yet it was difficult to 
secure even so small a collection and to properly identify the plants. 
The species procured have been very kindly named for me by Mr 
Frederick V. Coville, Botanist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and also have been submitted to Dr H. H. Rusby of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. Dr Rusby has 
been kind enough to comment on some of the uses to which these 
plants are put, and I have introduced his remarks under the differ- 
ent species. To the list of plants used in healing, two dyes are 
added at the close. 

ni’ hissc'éyo, Bark Medicine (Balsamorrhiza sagittata 
Nutt.). This is used for stomach trouble and for headache. For 
pains in the stomach, boil the leaves, roots, and stems together and 
drink the infusion. For headache, steam the face over the boiling 
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tea, covering with a cloth the head and the vessel containing the 
fluid. Some of the tea should be rubbed on the painful part. 
Another doctor recommends it in cases of sore mouth and sore 
throat, in which case the patient must chew the root and let the 
saliva run down the throat. To chew the root is good also for 
toothache, while the root chewed and rubbed over the body is effi- 
cacious in any sickness. A tea made ofthe root is good also for 
fever, and a little of the root cut into small pieces, boiled and made 
into an infusion, is given to a woman when she begins to have labor 
pains, in order to insure easy delivery. 

This medicine, which is also called Black Medicine, »dhk! tahwits- 
sé'?yo, is thus commented on by Dr Rusby: “ This is not a highly 
important medicinal agent, yet at the present time it is attracting 
considerable attention as a carminative, antispasmodic, and alter- 
ative. It is interesting to note that these are the very properties 
indicated in the Cheyenne uses.”’ The root of this plant is called 
Bark Medicine ; the leaves are called Black Medicine. 

He' héyits' tsthiss' dts, Vomiting Medicine (Mentha canadensis L.). 
To prevent vomiting, grind the leaves and stems fine, boil them in 
water, and drink the tea slowly. 

One of the varieties of this plant is a source of menthol, which 
latter is largely used as an antiemetic ; hence much interest attaches 
to its use by these Indians. 

Mati! minis’ tohissé' hyo, Nose-bleed Medicine (Pterospora andro- 
medea Nutt.). Used to prevent nose-bleeding and bleeding from 
the lungs. Grind the stem and berries together, make an infusion 
in boiling water, and let it cool. When cold, snuff some of the in- 
fusion up the nose and put some of it on the head for nose-bleed, 
and drink it for bleeding at the lungs. This drug is moderately 
used as an astringent, but is not of commercial importance. 

Mohktah' wanosts, Black Sagebrush (in name only) (Ambrosia 
psilostachya DC.). This is used for cramps in the bowels and to 
stop bloody stools. Grind the leaves and stem fine and make a 
tea, using a pinch of the powder to a cupful of water. Drink this, 
and the pains and bleeding will cease. 

O' whisse' héyo, Scabby Medicine ( Chrysothamnus nauscosa (Pursh) 
Britton). (Has been known as Bigelovia.) This is used to heal 
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sores which may break out on the body. The leaves and stem are 
boiled together, and the affected parts are washed with the infusion. 
If this does not speedily effect a cure, the fluid must be rubbed on 
hard. In severe cases some of the tea must be drunk; it is used 
in this way to cure smallpox. The plant has no medicinal prop- 
erties known to science. 

To’ waniyihk'ts, Fever Medicine (‘to-make-cold medicine’’) 
(Psoralea argophylla Pursh). This is used to reduce fever. The 
leaves and stems are ground fine and boiled in water, and the tea is 
drunk. To cure a high fever, the leaves and stem ground to 
powder are also mixed with grease and rubbed all over the body. 

The medicinal properties of this plant are not known to science, 
but it is a near relative of species having active and important 
properties, though not much used in medicine. Its use to reduce 
fever is of great interest and very suggestive. 

Mahkha' nowas, Poison Weed Medicine (Astragalus nitidus 
Dougl.). This plant is used in cases of poisoning by ivy or other 
noxious plants. The leaves and stems are ground fine, and when 
the poisoned skin presents a watery appearance the powder is 
sprinkled on the afflicted parts. 

The use of this plant is also interesting, and if a really efficient 
and reliable remedy could be found for ivy poisoning (and it is pos- 
sible that this plant might be such) it might become a very impor- 
tant article of trade. This plant is closely related to the famous 
loco weed. 

Hoh! ahéanois' tit, Paralysis Medicine ( Lithospermum lineari- 
folium Goldie.). This is used for paralysis, and also in cases where 
the patient is irrational from any sickness. For paralysis the leaves, 
roots, and stems are ground fine, and a very small quantity of the 
powder is rubbed on the paralyzed part. It causesa prickling sen- 
sation of the skin. It is also said to be sometimes used green, the 
doctor wrapping some of the leaves in a cotton cloth, then crushing 
them with her teeth and rubbing the affected parts, when the 
same prickling or stinging sensation is felt. Where the person is 
irrational by reason of illness, a tea is made of the roots, leaves, and 
stem, and rubbed on the head and face. The plant is also used 
when a person is very sleepy — hard to keep awake. It is chewed 
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fine by a doctor, who spits and blows the medicine in the patient’s 
face and rubs some of it over his heart. 

The prickling sensation referred to is probably largely mechan- 
ical and is due to the extremely fine hairs which will account for 
the counter-irritant effect. Beyond this the borage family is very 
little understood, though many of its members are used as diuretics. 

No' aniyitin, Smoke Leaves (Arctostachylos uva-ursi Spreng.). 
Used for pain in the back, and especially for sprained back, when 
the pain remains for some time. The stems, leaves, and berries are 
boiled together and the infusion drunk. The wet leaves should also 
be rubbed on the painful part. 

This is the well-known bear-berry and is a standard officinal 
drug. It is used as a diuretic in cases of congested kidney and is 
very effective. In view of the qualification as to its persistence, 
the pain in the back to which the Indians allude is undoubtedly 
referable to disordered kidneys, so that we have again a remarkable 
confirmation of the keenness of these people in appreciating the 
properties of their drugs. 

Motsin'ist, Sore-throat Medicine (undetermined). Used for sore- 
throat ; the root is chewed and the saliva swallowed. 

Wohkom'tssc'cyo, White Medicine (unidentified). An herb or 
weed which grows to about two feet in height. The root is gener- 
ally ten or twelve inches long, and from a quarter to half an inch 
in diameter. The root, which alone is used for medicinal purposes, 
is cut in small pieces, boiled, and the tea drunk for diseases of the 
stomach. A stronger decoction is made for allaying inflammation 
by external application. The name is derived from the color of 
the root. The plant does not grow in the country now occupied 
by the Northern Cheyennes, and I have been unable to identify it. 

Tatawissc'hiyo, Blue Medicine (Lygodesmia juncea Pursh), or 
Matana' hisse' héyo, Milk Medicine. An infusion made of this plant 
is drunk by women who have had children and _ have an insufficient 
supply of milk, for the purpose of increasing the flow. With this 
is often used the following : 

Motsi' hiytin (Actea arguta). Boiled with the blue medicine. 
Either can be used alone, but it is better to mix them. The last- 
named medicine is said to have been brought to the tribe when 
Motsiyu, the Culture Hero, brought the arrows, hence the name. 
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Mowe’ hemohk' shin, Elk Mint (Agastache anethiodora (Nutt.) 
Britt.). Used as tea by boiling the leaves and forming a pleasant 
drink. An infusion of the leaves when allowed to get cold is good 
for pain in the chest (as when the lungs are sore from much cough- 


ing), or for a weak heart. 

ahkhissé' héyo, Bitter Medicine (Acorus calamus). An infusion 
made from a bit of this root boiled in water is drunk for pain in the 
bowels, and the root chewed and rubbed on the skin is good for 
any illness. A bit of the root tied to a child’s necklet, dress, or 
blanket, will keep the night spirits away. 

This plant does not grow in the northern country, but is ob- 
tained by the Cheyennes from the Sioux. In former times they 
smoked it with red-willow bark. 

Strong Medicine (Anaphalis margaritacea 
or subalpina). If a gift, to be left ona hill, is to be made to the sun 
or to the spirits, this ‘strong medicine’’ is used to smoke and 
purify it before it is taken out. The leaves of the medicine are 
scattered over a burning coal, just as sweet grass or sweet pine is 
used in smoking other things. In one of his little medicine bundles 
each man carries some of the dried and powdered flowers of this 
plant, and formerly, when going into battle, he chewed a little of it 
and rubbed it over his arms, legs, and body, for the purpose of im- 
parting strength, energy, and dash, and thus protecting him from 
danger. A man still puts a little of the powder on the sole of each 
hoof of the horse he is riding, in order to make it long-winded, and 
he also blows a little of the powder between the animal’s ears also 
for the purpose of increasing its wind. The reason for rubbing the 
medicine on the body is that the warrior may be hard to hit by an 
enemy. Spotted Wolf warned his sons that after this medicine had 
been rubbed on them, they must let no woman touch them, for to 
do so would render the medicine powerless. 

The dried flowers of the plant are made into a very fine light 
dust, which is easily blown away or moved by any force, and 
the qualities that it is believed to impart to one treated with it prob- 
ably have reference to this readiness with which it is moved. 

Mohk' sin, Mint (unidentified). This mint is used in making a 
tea for drinking, chiefly for the sick. Ai little of the plant “ be 
used with the bark medicine to give it a pleasant flavor. 
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To the list of medicinal plants I add the following two vege- 
table dyes : 

Ma' itukohe’ (Rumex venenosa Pursh). Roots and dried leaves 
of yellow and red dye. The roots are cut in small pieces and 
boiled. After the infusion has cooled, the feathers, quills, or hair to 
be dyed are put in the water. If a deep color is desired, the arti- 
cles are left in a covered vessel of dye all night; soaking for a 
shorter time produces a paler color. When a red dye is required, 
ashes are put into the yellow dye liquor, which is boiled again and 
allowed to cool, when it becomes red. The strength of the color is 
varied by longer or shorter immersions. If a black dye is needed, 
the bark is taken from red-willow shoots, scorched and pounded 
fine, and put in the red or yellow dye and boiled again. Though 
the Cheyennes never use it for that purpose, cloth may be dyed 
with these mixtures. 

Hehyowo' ists (Evernia vulpina Ach.). Yellow Dye, or Yellow 
Root. This plant is boiled in water, and articles steeped in the liquid 
are dyed yellowish green. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN FIREPLACES IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


BAD-LANDS 


By A. E. SHELDON 


In the Bad-lands region of South Dakota, on the south side of 
White river, about 150 miles above where that stream empties into 
the Missouri, flows the small stream now called Lost Dog. Be- 
fore 1891 it had no name; the region was wild and uninhabited 
by white men or Indians. It was in December, 1890, that Big 
Foot’s band of Sioux from Cheyenne River agency crossed White 
river and followed an old trail along the bank of the little stream 
on their way to the scene of the Ghost-dance disturbance at Pine 
Ridge. The first night across White river they camped by a little 
spring, since called Big Foot spring ; their second encampment was 
beneath the evening shadow of picturesque, pine-crowned Porcu- 
pine butte. Here they were located by scouts of the Seventh cav- 
alry, and the next day were halted on their march and forced to 
surrender. The third night both soldiers and Indiaps camped on 
Wounded Knee creek. The attempt the next morning to disarm 
the band led to a fight in which thirty soldiers and more than a 
hundred Indians were killed in what became known as the battle of 
Wounded Knee, to be remembered as the last serious conflict with 
Indians within the United States. The Indian survivors fled from 
their camp to the hills; their tipis were set on fire by the soldiers in 
order to drive lingering hostiles from their shelter, and when the 
fight ended some dozens of homeless dogs sniffed about the ruined, 
blood-stained camp. History records the fate of the fleeing Sioux 
—how some of them were killed and others captured in their 
hungry and homeless flight. One of the vivid recollections of the 
writer is that of the churches in Pine Ridge which, a few hours later, 
became improvised hospitals for the mangled men, women, and 
children brought in from the field. 

A few days after the battle some cowboys from a ranch on the 
north side of White river were searching the Bad-lands for stock 
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driven south by a snow-storm which came the day after the fight. 
On their way home in the evening they followed the trail ot Big 
Foot’s band down the little unnamed stream, when they heard the 
pitiful howling of a dog that touched a tender spot in the cowboy’s 
bosom. The dog was picked up, carried through the long night 
ride to the distant ranch, and the next day, besides the single dog 
there was a family or puppies in the ranch stables. As peace was 
restored the stream came to be known, in cowboy society, ‘as the 
creek where we found the lost dog,’”’ and then, by contraction, as 
‘Lost Dog,” a name which now seems to be firmly fixed, although 
not yet recognized by the maps. 

In 1893 John Farnham and family located on the Lost Dog at 
a point where it breaks through the outermost rim of Bad-lands 
and flows tranquilly across a mile of smooth bottom to White 
river. So far as known this was the first family to establish a home 
on the little stream within historic time. Mr Farnham, when a 
young man, came from Massachusetts to the plains as a member of 
a United States regiment. After the expiration or his term he 
married a Sioux woman, daughter ot Big Mouth, a prominent 
Sioux who was killed about twenty years ago by other Sioux dur- 
ing a tribal feud. 

Mr Farnham has had wide experience as an army scout under 
General Miles and Colonel Carr, and also served as guide to Prof. 
F. V. Hayden in his geological expeditions to the Bad-lands. Several 
years ago there came to live in his family his wife’s nephew, Ulysses 
Big Mouth, or Ulysses Farnham as he is more generally called — 
a full-blood Indian lad of studious habit. It is to him that we owe 
the discovery of these singular evidences of remote aboriginal homes 
in the Bad-lands. Riding after his uncle’s cattle in the lonely and 
almost inaccessible broken country of Lost Dog canyon, in the fall! 
of 1902, Ulysses first noticed a black mass, having the appearance 
of charcoal and burned stones, pocketed in the side ot the canyon 
wall some 40 feet above the bed of the stream and 8 or 10 feet below 
the top of the cliff. The crumbling Bad-lands clay had fallen away 
from the sides and bottom of this fireplace, leaving an urn-shaped 
mass of burned material to adhere to the side of the canyon wall. 
Ulysses examined the deposit sufficiently to convince him that it 
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was the result of fire, and then informed his uncle, who went into the 
canyon and examined the find, wondering whether it was an Indian 
‘‘ sweat-house ” and if so how it came to be fastened against the side 
of a disintegrating clay wall so far below the top. 

Later in the year Mr Farnham informed Dr Walker, surgeon at 
Pine Ridge agency, of the discovery, and from this gentleman the 
writer, then engaged in a scientific expedition to the Sioux reserva- 
tion, received an account of what had been reported to him. In 
August, 1903, I reached Mr Farnham’s place with a camera and 
made the first photographs of what was found to be a remarkable 
series of prehistoric fireplaces. Before my arrival, Ulysses had dis- 
covered four similar deposits scattered along the canyon within two 
miles of the first one, and after my appearance on the ground we 
discovered two more, making seven in all. Their common character- 
istic was a mass of charcoal, burned stones, and occasional fragments 
of pottery, clay, and bone, covering a space about two feet in diam- 
eter and two or three feet in height. The first fireplace found was 
about six feet below the top of the wall to which it adhered ; the 
others occurred from three to ten feet below the present surface of 
the soil. Near the fireplace which lies at the maximum distance 
from the top there occurs a mass of kitchen refuse consisting of 
ashes, charcoal, a dozen different kinds of bones, and flint chips. 
This mass, which is about fifteen inches thick and extends back an 
unknown distance into the cliff, is visible along the side of the canyon 
for a distance of five or six yards. From this débris I took two 
fragments of pottery and an arrowpoint. (See plates 11-v.) 

The soil above these fireplaces exhibits from eight to twelve 
distinct strata, each four inches to fifteen inches in thickness and 
varying in substance from black loam to yellow gumbo clay and 
soft, sandy grit. A careful vertical section of these strata was taken 
out and is now preserved in the museum of the Nebraska Historical 
Society at Lincoln. It was observed that the stratum of soil at the 
level of the fireplaces was uniformly of a black humus material, 
with stray root-fibers here and there, indicating clearly that this 
was the surface of the ground at the time the Indians built the fires 
and scattered the débris from their kitchens. One or two feet above 
this layer of black soil is a thick stratum of fine, gray silt, indicating 
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Fireplace No. 1, the first discovered, now nearly washed away. ‘The boy, Ulysses Farnham, at the left, 
pointing to the spot where he found an arrowpoint embedded in the soil. 


Fireplace No. 3 and kitchen refuse at the spot designated by the man’s hand. Bed ot creek about 
4o feet below where the man stands. 
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a deposit in comparatively still water. Scattered thickly through 
the silt are the shells of several varieties of periwinkle and other 
fresh-water mollusks. 

Lost Dog creek heads about 12 miles from White river and flows 
northeastwardly into that stream. It is about 70 miles north of 
Merriman, Neb. Its canyon, or Bad-lands tract, is about ten miles 
long by three miles wide ; it is depressed from 100 to 150 feet below 
the level of the surrounding high prairie, and its walls are carved 
and gashed into thousands of fantastic forms by the action of the 
waters upon the soft deposits which form the basin through which 
the stream has deeply cut its way. The alternating strata which 
lie above the fireplaces extend almost horizontally across the entire 
basin, appearing and reappearing in a hundred places where the 
water from the hills has eaten out side ravines that feed into the 
main canyon. (See plate 11.) 

The problem presented is this: At some time in the past these 
fireplaces and deposits of kitchen refuse were made by primitive 
people who were wont to camp on what was then the superficial 
level of the country. Since that time the entire basin, covering an 
area of three by ten miles, has been filled with soft Bad-lands clay, 
regularly deposited by the action of water in eight or ten distinctly 
marked strata, some of which are filled with the shells of fresh- 
water mollusks. After the basin had been filled above the old 
level, where the ancients camped, to a depth of at least ten feet, 
erosion began its work, since which time the entire basin of hori- 
zontal strata has been cut into gullies thirty to sixty feet deep, so 
that the present creek with its lateral ravines is that much below 
the top of the surface which extends from one side of the basin to 
the other. In this process of erosion these ancient fireplaces have 
been exposed to view. 

The data available for determining how many years have been 
required to fill the basin from ten to fifteen feet or more above its 
old level and to cut ravines through these deposits to a depth of 
fifty or sixty feet are very shifting and unsatisfactory. Everyone 
familiar with the Bad-lands region knows that enormous masses of 
its soft soil are moved by a single heavy rain-storm, in some cases 
a road being completely obliterated by a deposit of three or four 
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feet of gumbo soil during a single night. On the other hand, the 
filling of a basin covering three by ten miles with uniform hori- 
zontal strata is manifestly a different task from that of burying a 
road in a narrow canyon. I have talked with many of the earliest 
trappers, traders, and Indians, some of whom have been familiar 
with this region for fifty years. They all say that half a century 
ago the appearance of these Bad-lands basins was practically the 
same as it now is— dissected by gullies and ravines from forty to 
fifty feet below the surface of the basin deposit. I am satisfied that 
their testimony is correct, having tested it in many different details, 
If half a century has made no marked difference in the topography 
which the eye of an experienced man would notice, it must have 
required a great many centuries to accomplish the changes that 
have taken place in these Bad-lands basins since the ancient fire- 
places were centers of social groups. 

I sent prints of the accompanying photographs to Prof. J. E. 
Todd, State Geologist of South Dakota, informing him of the cir- 
cumstances and asking his judgment of the probable period covered 
by deposits and subsequent erosion in basins similar to that of Lost 
Dog canyon. In reply Professor Todd expressed deep interest in 
the finds and added: 


‘‘T regret that I have never made a careful study of the rapidity of 
changes in the Bad-lands, but I doubt not that there, as elsewhere, they 
vary much according to the succession of wet or dry years. Having 
had a little experience in a thunder-shower in Indian Draw, I am pre- 
pared to believe your succession of strata may be traces of annual 
aggradations, yet they may mark much longer intervals. Whether a par- 
ticular area is aggrading or degrading depends upon its local base level, 
and that may be the result of ‘river piracy,’ land slide, amount of 
rainfall, or length of rainy sedson. As to the geological age of your 
finds, they cannot be earlier than late Pleistocene and more likely are 
quite recent. The gravel beds on top of Cedar mountain and Sheep 
mountain I look upon as Pliocene or early Pleistocene. They are about 
300 feet above present streams. Ishould think a few centuries, and pos- 
sibly considerable less, would cover the antiquity of your finds. To an- 
swer any particular case, the relations to present and former drainage 
channels and the rate of changes must be carefully considered. Judging 
from other cases, different minds are likely to come to widely different 
conclusions.’’ 
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Flints and potsherds from Lost Dog cafion fireplaces. The large flint and the two sherds from the kitchen 


refuse at Fireplace No. 6; the small flint from Fireplace No. 1. 
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THE ABORIGINAL RUINS AT SILLUSTANI, PERU 
By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


The hacienda of Umayo lies five leagues in a northerly direc- 
tion from the little city of Puno, capital of the department of that 
name in southeastern Peru, and not far from the northwestern shore 
of Lake Titicaca. Its elevation above the level of the Pacific ocean 
is nearly 13,000 feet. Situated on a narrow neck of land between 
two extensions of the Umayo lagoon, it nestles at the base of a 
rocky promontory called Sillustani, or Silustani. The origin of this 
name is not clear. If Sz//ustani, it may be derived from Sz//u, 
‘Nail,’ in Quichua as well as in Aymara. Before the conquest 
the territory was held by the Colla, a large group of Aymara 
Indians ; to-day Quichua Indians inhabit it. It may be that Sz//us- 
tani is the proper orthography and the term is of Aymara origin ; 
but so far as known the place is not mentioned by name in any 
early Spanish document, printed or in manuscript, hence it may be 
a Quichua term introduced subsequent to the sixteenth century, 
when the Quichua Indians began to encroach on the Aymara 
range.’ 

The promontory called Sillustani is a plateau of red sandstone, 
with a number of blocks of volcanic material, possibly andesite, 
scattered over its surface. Its elevation above the hacienda is 200 
feet, and it covers a surface of approximately 110 acres. The ac- 
companying plan (plate vii, 3) will give a better idea of the shape 
and topography than a verbal description. Shrubbery is scattered 
over the slopes descending to the east and north, and along the 


1 At the present time the boundary (an ideal one) between the two linguistic stocks 
extends from east to west through the market place at Puno. North of this line are the 
Quichua, south the Aymara, The local names north of Puno toa considerable distance are 
Aymara — even the names of prominent peaks, such, for example, as the Kunnu-Rona, at 
Santa Rosa. As is often the case, the word appears to be composed of both languages, 
kunnu meaning ‘snow’ in Aymara, and rona or runa being the Quichua name for ‘ man.’ 
The form of the peak fully justifies the etymology. That the Colla, who held the site of 
Sillustani at the time of Pizarro, were Aymara, is well known. 
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low natural steps traversing the plateau like faint contour lines, 
The southeastern point is highest; it is rocky and abrupt to the 
south and east. 

The great altitude above sea level gives to Sillustani a chilly 
climate. The proximity of Lake Titicaca and the waters of Umayo, 
which almost surrounds the peninsula, render the atmosphere very 
moist, and frequent thunderstorms occur at all seasons.’ At the 
foot of the plateau, near the hacienda, and in the surroundings in 
general, the only crops are potatoes, oca, and barley, the last-men- 
tioned, of course, being of Spanish introduction. Maize cannot 
thrive on account of the cold. Near the hacienda, as well as on 
the small island in Lake Umayo, a few wild olive trees grow, but 
as elsewhere on the Puna they are stunted and scrubby. Every- 
where the country traversed from Puna, and which may be viewed 
for some distance from the plateau, is bleak and apparently deserted; 
but ruined, tower-like structures loom up on monotonous hills. The 
barrenness of the Puna has made of it a dismal landscape indeed.’ 

The peninsula of Sillustani has been known for some time as 
the site of Indian ruins of remarkable construction, and about which 
no information was obtainable. As before remarked, the name Sil- 


lustani (or Silustani), so far as known, does not appear in any Spanish 
source. Rivero and Tschudi, in their Peruvian Antiquities, mention 
them and give a picture that is very inadequate.* The best descrip- 
tion is that by E. G. Squier in his work on Peru, and his views of 
the ruins are correct.‘ Charles Wiener hardly deserves to be 
alluded to, his views of the towers of Sillustani being as inaccurate 
as the little he tells about them.° 


1 During our first stay at Umayo we had a thunderstorm nearly every night, although 
it was winter (June). Each storm discharged one or more thunderbolts on the cliffs east 
of the hacienda. The people of Umayo, as well as those of Puno, assured us that this 
was always the case. 

2 Cieza de Léon (Primera Parte de la Cronica del Pert, in Vedia, Historiadores 
primitivos de Indias, vol. 11, cap. XCIX, p. 442) says of the Puna in that region : 
‘¢Caminando con viento es gran trabajo andar por estos Ilanos del Collao ; faltando el vi- 
ento y haciendo sol da gran contento ver tan lindas vegas y tan pobladas ; pero, como sea 
tan fria, no da fruto el maiz ni hay ningun genero de arboles, antes es tan estéril, que no 
da frutas, de las muchas que otros valles producen y crian.’’ 

3See the Atlas to Antigiiedades peruanas, lamina, and text pp. 293, 326. 

4 Peru, cap. XX, pp. 376-384. 

5 Pérou et Bolivie, pp. 386 and plate. 
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Ascending from the hacienda in the direction of the highest 
point of the peninsula, we are soon among vestiges of artificial fac- 
ings of natural gradients, somewhat leveled by the hand of man 
so as to represent broad terraces, or avdenes, common in Peru, 
and modern as well as ancient. There are several of these wide 
steps, but while there is much débris of fallen masonry, only a few 
huge blocks, set into the thin soil at intervals, remain to indicate 
that there may have been something akin to parapets raised along 
the edge of the facings. There are places where a narrow entrance 
may have existed, but the remains have been too much disturbed 
to permit definite conclusions on this point. The last third of the 
ascent is steep, and we noticed each time we went to the ruins, on 
every morning for seven days, that not only respiration, but the 
whole organism was affected, and this feeling of mountain sickness 
(called soroche in Bolivia and veta in northern Peru) continued as 
long as we remained on the plateau. A cleft (plate vir (3), ¢) with 
traces of stone steps by which access to the top is gained, is flanked 
on the right by two small round towers ; on the left a quadrangular 
structure occupies the point, and beyond it, along the edge of the 
cliff, follows a line of circular edifices terminating in the largest 
structure of all, a stately inverted and truncated cone, one side of 
which has been torn down. As far as this chu//pa’ the cliff has a 
low rim and the terrace below is fairly well preserved. South of 
this gateway the cliff becomes steeper and indented, while at the 
same time it recedes to the southwest until it reaches another 
crevice with a graded ascent to the plateau. To the left of this 
ascent stand two handsome stone towers. Westward along the 
southern edge of the peninsula, it is very rocky and steep, in 


1 The late Jimenez de la Espada has given the correct etymology of the term chud/pa. 
He says in his note (1) to page 236, vol. Iv, of the Historia del Nuevo Mundo, by F. 
Bernabé Cobo, S. J.: ‘‘Llamanse generalmente chu/fas estas torres mortuarias, en mi 
concepto con impropiedad ; porque chu//pa es voz aimara que significa la envoltura tejida 
de ichhu 6 de totora a modo de cesto, en que enfundaban los cadaveres, como se hace 
con algunas vasijas, ajustandola al cuerpo y cabeza y dejando la cara solamente al 
descubierto.’’? In other words chul/pa means ‘‘ the sack or bag of grass in which the 
bodies were placed for sepulture.’’ This is fully confirmed by Bertonio, Vocabulario, 
1612 (part 11, p. 92) : Chud/pa — ‘‘ entierro o seron donde metian sus difuntos.’’ From 
the bag or sack the name passed, through misunderstanding, to all buildings containing 
dead bodies, buried, after the Aymara custom, in such pouches of straw. 
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places vertical; yet there is hardly any natural obstacle to scal- 
ing the rocks from the lake side, and if there were artificial defenses 
they have completely disappeared. Along the edge, and sometimes 
almost on the brink, towers and quadrangles are disposed at vary- 
ing distances from each other. They form two larger groups and 
three smaller ones, the last one of which stands some 750 feet from 
the extreme northwestern point of the peninsula. 

The central area of the plateau has fewer buildings. With the 
exception of the round ones at / (plate v1, 3) and a group lying west 
of m, they are quadrangular. But the northern edge, from a point 
500 feet east of the western end to its eastern extremity, supports 
nineteen round structures, the most easterly group of which is con- 
nected with a wall, more than 280 feet long, running west to east, 
toward the edifice 7. Near the lake shore and on the northeastern 
spur of the peninsula is a group of much ruined structures, and an 
isolated tower rises near the northern beach. In all (except the 
vestiges of what appeared to be small rectangular cysts, which we 
were not allowed to open), the peninsula at Sillustani was found to 
support at least ninety-five buildings, more than eighty of which are 
circular, not including scattered walls and the so-called “sun cir- 
cles” of which there are at least five. 

It will be observed that the majority of the towers stand on the 
edge of the plateau, while most of the rectangular structures are 
away fromit. The largest and best built occupy prominent positions. 
Low and indifferently constructed walls exist in connection with one 
or the other group of towers, and in a few places they also extend 
along the brink of the plateau. But, as already remarked, nowhere 
is there a trace of breastworks or walls of circumvallation. The 
andenes on the eastern flanks of the mesa (for the plateau is but a 
mesa) recall the terraced lines around ancient villages in the Bolivian 
cordillera, and could have afforded a stand for warriors fighting with 
the sling, but without protection. This is in harmony with the mode 
of warfare and the weapons of the aborigines.’ 


1 The use of the sling made ramparts inconvenient, whereas a platform that placed 
the defenders on a plane higher than the assailants was an advantage. The ruins in the 
cordillera of Bolivia nearly always show such a platform, or a series of platforms, with 
hardly any trace of parapets. Wood or brush were out of the question. 
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East of the peninsula, on the ridge due south of the hacienda, 
are remains of quadrangular buildings () overlooking the lake 
from a sharp crest. Towers, not so well constructed as those on 
the mesa, are scattered through the valley east of the hacienda and 
on slopes and ridges far and near. They are usually accompanied 
by artificial terraces, but it is difficult to tell whether these are mod- 
ern or ancient. 

Of the circular edifices there are two kinds, according to the 
material and mode of construction. There is the circular tower, 
narrower at the base than at the top and built of stones carefully 
rubbed to smoothness. Of these only a few are complete. The 
largest one is marked a on the general plan. It is the best example 
of the circular stone structures at Sillustani. 

This chullpa, which stands on a projecting point due west of the 
hacienda, is a most conspicuous object. Its height is 35 feet, its 
diameter at the base 24 feet, and at the top 28 feet, so that it presents 
the appearance ofa steep, inverted, truncated cone. Itis faced outside 
with handsomely cut blocks of andesite. As shown by the drawing 
(plates vill, 1; 1X, 13), this outer shell consists of two tiers. The 
lower tier, which rests on the surface of the rock, is 25 feet high, 
8 feet thick at the base, and 9g feet at the top; it is made of blocks 
superposed without binding material, is wider at the top than below, 
and no attention was paid to breaking joints. The inner surface of 
this lower tier is vertical. Upon this main structure rests another 
of cut stone, of less thickness than the lower one and forming the 
upper tier to the full height of the chullpa. So much for the outer 
shell. With the surface inclining outward, and the projecting cor- 
nice, it was impossible to reach the top of the edifice from without. 

The interior of this chullpa (pl. vi, 1), as of all the others at 
Sillustani (pl. vim, 2, 3, 4), is divided into two sections, corresponding 
to the exterior divisions. As far as or nearly to the top of the main 
tier, a dome-shaped chamber is built of common rubble. Sixteen feet 
above the floor, in the apex, is an aperture two feet in diameter, with 
a rim of projecting slabs, above which the opening widens for five feet 
or more. The upper tier has no core of rubble or other material, 
nor was it provided with windows or loopholes; the top is open, 
but the hole in the core was probably originally covered with slabs. 
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At the base of the chullpa is a tiny rectangular entrance measuring 
about two feet in width and height (plate 1x, 3, 4, 6, 7,8). I could 
not crawl into any of these chullpas myself, and my wife had con- 
siderable difficulty in entering even the largest of them from the 
base. These structures were absolutely empty, nor could I learn 
that anything had ever been found in them. 

The upper tier of this chullpa was probably never closed ; only 
the lower chamber could have been used. It is not large, since 
the facing and the core have an aggregate thickness of eight feet 
below and ten feet above, so that two-thirds of the diameter of the 
structure are occupied by its walls. 

Chullpa ¢ (plate viii, 2) also is completed to the top. Like the 
former, it stands on the brink of the plateau, but on the southern 
instead of on the eastern edge. It is much smaller than chullpa 
a, its elevation being only 22 feet, of which 16 feet form the lower 
or main part. Its width at the bottom is 16 feet, at the top 18 
feet; its other dimensions are proportional. Like @, the upper 
chamber has for its sides only the armor of polished andesite blocks. 
There is a neck through the upper part of the core down to the hole 
in the apex of the main chamber ; the hole has the same dimensions 
as that in chullpa @. These interior chambers with the necks 
recall the form of a bottle.’ 

Several features of these chullpas attract attention : 

1. The great solidity of construction, obtained by closely fitting 
the heavy blocks forming the outer facing or armor, and by the 
massiveness of the lower part of the structure. 

2. The great thickness of the walls encasing the main chamber. 

3. The diminutive size of the apertures, both above and below. 
A child alone could pass through the upper orifice, while the lar- 
gest of the doorways are not four feet square. 


1It is interesting to compare the form of the interior with the bottle-shaped under- 
ground cells so numerous in the ruins of Cajamarquilla, near Lima. These are well de- 
scribed by Squier, Peru, pp. 92-93. Mr Squier very appropriately calls them ‘‘ gran 
aries,’’ adding (p. 94): ‘‘and were no doubt intended for the storage of household 
supplies.’” The towers of Sillustani resemble such granaries, except that they are 
above ground. Compare also the bottle-shaped structures of clay which Dr Lumholtz 
has described from cave-villages in northwestern Chihuahua (Unknown Mexico, vol. 
I, pp. 58, 62, 64, 110). 
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From these facts it is apparent that the object which the builders 
of the chullpas had in view must have been the protection of their 
contents from moisture and the weather in general, as well as from 
depredation. This object they fully attained. When the interior 
was filled, ingress must have been almost impossible from the base ; 
perforation of the massive walls within reasonable time was beyond 
any mechanical means at the Indians’ command, and the smooth- 
ness of the exterior, the height of the wall, and the inverted cone 
shape would have rendered futile any attempt at scaling. Only by 
tearing down the towers was it possible to get at their contents. 

The core of rubble was manifestly first raised —a comparatively 
easy process. Plate vill, 4, 5, represent stone chullpas begun, the 
inner chamber being already inclosed in the dome-shaped vault. 
This was kept closed at the top until the andesite facing had reached 
a height sufficient to give it solidity. Then the upper opening was 
made as seen in @, which shows the chullpa reared to the elevation 
of the main tier. The most difficult part of the work consisted in 
obtaining the blocks of andesite for the armor, their transportation, 
shaping, raising to the height required, and final smoothing. 

East of the hacienda of Umayo a small grassy valley opens. 
Following this trough for about half a mile one reaches the foot of 
a rocky slope of andesite that continues into cliffs of moderate ele- 
vation. These cliffs have furnished the material for the outer casing 
of the stone chullpas at Sillustani. Parts of the cliffs are constantly 
falling down through erosion, but chiefly from the effect of light- 
ning-strokes, for hardly a thunderstorm passes without sending 
one or more bolts at the ridge and its rocky edge. The plateau of 
Sillustani is higher than the andesite cliffs and more isolated, but its 
situation between two extensions of Lake Umayo renders it immune, 
for the electric discharges strike the water’ instead of the promon- 
tories on which the ruins stand. This is a well-established fact, 
known to everyone familiar with the locality. 


1 We frequently observed the effect of an extensive sheet of water on electric dis- 
charges at Titicaca island previous to our visit to Sillustani, in the same year (1895). The 
buildings of the hacienda of Challa, on that island, where we dwelt for many months, 
lie on a sandy isthmus not 300 yards wide, between two coves of the lake, and thunder- 
storms are common. During one of these, lightning struck the water in our immediate 
vicinity twenty-seven times in the course of half an hour, but never the neck of land. 
The Indians assured us of the apparent invulnerability of Challa against thunderbolts. 
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It may therefore be said that the andesite used at Sillustani was 
quarried chiefly by lightning. At the foot of the cliffs many large 
stones lie about, rudely chipped and ready for transport. A num- 
ber of such blocks are also scattered through the valley, between 
the cliffs and the hacienda, as if abandoned in transit. Plate rx, 
16, 17, 18, represent three sides of the largest one seen by us, and 
figure 15 of this plate shows the front view of a smaller one. The 
former is nearly 12 feet long, 7 feet thick, and 6 feet in height. On 
its face (turned toward the ruins) protrude three knobs, about 18 
inches long, curved upward so as to afford a fair hold. On the rear 
are three stubs. The knobs suggest the idea of pulling, wooden 
levers being applied behind. These knobs, protruding from the face 
of the blocks and also from the rear, are still seen on some of the 
partly cut stones lying about the towers. They seem to be, if not 
strictly peculiar to Inca architecture, at least a constant feature of it. 
I have here introduced a view of some of the ruins of Ollantay- 
tambo, near Cuzco (plate x11), on which the knobs are shown on 
many parts of the walls. The blocks thus abandoned on the way 
have stone props under them in the rear, so that by pulling, push- 
ing, heaving, and upsetting, with the characteristic disregard of time 
consumed, the huge stones were moved from the cliffs to the plateau, 
where the work of cutting, placing in position, and smoothing was 
completed. 

The tools employed in these processes no longer exist at Umayo 
and Sillustani, but we are sufficiently acquainted with the imple- 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia to safely assert 
that, for breaking and chipping, stone mauls and hammers were used. 
Andesite can easily be worked with bronze, or copper, and even 
with chisels of harder stone. Knowledge of the implements of the 
Quichua and Aymara, before iron was introduced by the Spaniards, 
sheds abundant light on the work performed at Sillustani. The 
smooth finish was obtained by simple patient attrition, and there is 
no necessity of resorting to hypotheses of artificial stone or tempered 
copper. Each block was finished on the ground as far as possible, 
but the final close fitting and the removal of the knobs were done 
after the blocks were placed in position in the walls. This is proved 
by courses of the masonry and even of sections of walls in which the 
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knobs still protrude. That the curve was last effected is shown by 
the upper tier, where the outer edges of the blocks appear to form 
a circle, when seen from below, but on closer inspection it is seen 
that the courses are polygonal, with as many sides as there are 
blocks in each. 

So long as the stones had not to be raised above the second 
course, their placement was easily accomplished, but they are placed 
as high as thirty-five feet above the ground. Windlasses were not 
known to aboriginal Americans, but the ruins at Sillustani fortu- 
nately preserve examples of the devices by which the raising of 
the blocks of andesite was achieved. Plates vill, 11, and Ix, I, 
exhibit the remains of inclined planes of rubble, one of them 215 
feet in length (7), on which the blocks of stone were gradually 
moved up to the required elevation in the wall. The incline abuts 
against the tower and was raised as the building of the latter pro- 
gressed. It must also be considered that the size of the blocks was 
reduced by cutting, and that the largest ones were always used in 
the lower courses. In addition, a device was adopted for dimin- 
ishing the weight of the blocks. As seen in plates x1 and xu, 1, the 
ends of each block were hollowed out, and, once in place, these 
cavities were filled with small pieces of stone. This allowed the 
blocks to be handled with greater facility, while the subsequent fill- 
ing practically restored their original weight. 

The round and handsomely constructed chullpas are the least 
numerous, and only one of them is ornamented on the outside. The 
tallest of all (plate x1) has the figure of a lizard carved on its surface 
about midway between the base and the top. 

The condition of the stone buildings at Sillustani leads to the in- 
ference that work on them was abandoned before completion. This 
is particularly the case with the quadrangular structures, all of which 
are unfinished. Their condition is not the result of demolition or of 
decay. The masonry is like that of the towers, well laid and nicely 
joined. The building 7, shown in plates vii, 7, and xIv, 2, was fur- 
ther advanced in construction than the others, part of its walls being 
8 feet high. Some of the blocks are g to 11 feet long, 4 feet thick, 
and 6% feet high. Only two sides were reared, one of which measures 
not quite 28 feet and the other more than 35 feet in length. Inside, 
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and touching the walls of the rectangle, is a circle of upright slabs, 
38 inches in thickness, set without mortar, alongside of each other, 
On the longer side of the rectangle is an entrance 52 inches wide. 

Quadrangle & (plates vil, 8; xv, 1) has all four walls, measur- 
ing, respectively, 17.3, 17.3, 17.4, and 17.5 inches. The building, 
therefore, is nearly square ; but the opposite sides are not of exactly 
equal length, there being a difference of one and two inches, respec- 
tively. An entrance 50 inches in width is provided in one of the 
walls. The outer surface of the stones is as well cut and smoothed 
as any in Sillustani, but the blocks are not so large as those in 
building 7 (plates vii (3), #2; VIII, 7; XVI, 2). 

Structure / (plates vi (3), 7; vill, 9) is still less advanced in con- 
struction ; two sides are partly laid, and on the other side a few 
blocks only are in position. It should be stated that not a single 
building at Sillustani is provided with a foundation ; every struc- 
ture rests on the surface of the ground, the size and weight of the 
stones alone insuring solidity. 

Building o (plate vii, 13) is in as unfinished a state as tower 6 
near which it is situated. Only two feet of a wall of cut stone are 
visible ; its average width is 31 inches. This structure suggests the 
commencement of a dwelling. It resembles, in size and ground- 
plan, the houses of Inca origin which our excavations brought to 
light at Kasapata, on the Island of Titicaca. 

Several other quadrangular structures, some of them nearly ob- 
literated, are found here and there on the plateau. These differ but 
little from those described, and, judging by the first course of stones 
lying on the ground, they were to have been built in the same man- 
ner and of the same material. 

I have purposely delayed mentioning certain details in the con- 
struction of the stone buildings for the reason that they exist in 
both the quadrangles and the towers. First, it was observed that, 
although the workmanship is far superior to that of any buildings 
outside of actual Inca settlements, it is not so accurate as it appears 
to be — angles are nearly but not absolutely true, the towers are 
only approximately circular, and the stones themselves not per- 
fectly squared. Rule of thumb here guided the primitive artisan ; 
he did much better than the builders of the Aymara structures, but 
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not so wellas any European would have done. The moving of heavy 
masses was certainly an achievement, if we consider the means at 
the command of these builders, but to compare the results favor- 
ably with European building of the time is benevolent exaggera- 
tion. Superabundance of leisure was a prime factor. Where a 
block presented obstacles, the troublesome part was taken off, and 
another stone cut to fill the lack (plate 1x, 5, 9). Such pieces were 
not inserted for decorative effect nor to increase the solidity of the 
structure ; they are simply indications that each block was inde- 
pendently cut, not according to a definite plan, but to suit the im- 
mediate occasion. The doorways are usually an open space left 
between two blocks in a course (plate 1x, 6, 7) ; but where the block 
was too high, a rectangular opening was cut through it (plate 1x, 
8). This shows that the small size of the doorways had a definite 
purpose. In the quadrangular structures (plate vim, 7, 8) there 
are, as before stated, wider entrances, but these were designed to 
afford access to round buildings within. In the case of rectan- 
gular building 7, this circular structure had been commenced ; in & 
there is strong probability that it was the intention to erect one also. 

The singular edifice z (plate 1x, 1, 2) is also in a half-finished 
condition. This building is unique among the ruins at Sillustani ; it 
is dome-shaped, and the apex of the cupola approaches a true arch, 
a wedge-shaped keystone being set in horizontally to complete a 
circle (see plate 1x, 2). The structure marked 2 is 10 feet in height 
and consists of two tiers, each of which has four niches so placed 
that the upper ones are not immediately above those below. The 
lower tier is pierced by an entrance 21 inches wide, The inside of 
this building is lined with spalls forming a thin, fairly smooth wall. 
The cupola varies in thickness ; its outer diameter is about 12 feet, 
and the inside, in size as well as in its niches, recalls the basements 
of rectangular chullpas found on the peninsula of Huata in Bolivia, 
called Chinkana by the Aymara. Around the cupola a stone 
casing, like that of the towers, has been erected to an elevation of 
six feet, indicating that it was intended as a facing to the rubble 
core. sn inclined plane 21 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet high 
(where it abuts against the armor), shows that the structure was 
abandoned before completion. The niches are not symmetrical ; 
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their height varies from 40 to 44 inches, and other dimensions are 
also unequal. Of the probable purpose of this building we shall 
treat later. 

There is another class of round buildings, and the most numer- 
ous of all. They differ from the chullpas described in being far 
less elaborate and considerably smaller. Plates viii, 6; 1x, 12, show 
two examples. The motive in these is the same as in the towers, 
but the outer finish is a coating of white clay, mixed with grass, and 
formed in irregular cakes, varying in thickness from two to three 
feet according to the structure. One of these ‘‘ white towers” is 
13 feet high and 48 feet in circumference. The interior forms a 
vault with rubble walls 8 feet high, 7 feet in diameter below, and 
4% feet at the top. Where completed, these white towers are 
closed above with heavy slabs covered with rubbish and some clay ; 
hence there is no neck as in the stone chullpas, and the interior is 
an imperfect cupola. We could not detect an opening at the bottom. 
The structure rests on a base of well-cut andesite blocks eleven 
inches thick, showing that these clay-covered chullpas were erected 
by the people who built the other ones, and for a similar purpose. 

Some of these white towers stand in the valley near the cliffs 
whence the andesite was obtained, and on ridges and slopes round 
about. We could not examine any of those farther away from Sil- 
lustani, but plates vill, 10; Ix, 10-12, show the base and section of 
one that may be regarded as typical. All that remains of the lower 
portion is a circle of rough slabs resting on four upright stones three 
feet high. The wall (11 inches thick at the base and 30 inches at 
the top) rises ten feet above this circle and is constructed of rudely 
superposed slabs coated inside with clay mixed with Puna grass. 
The elevation of this structure on stone posts may have been for the 
purpose of protecting the contents from moisture, as the bottom of 
the valley is sometimes flooded. 

The much ruined structures forming group 7 (plate vu, 3), on the 
extreme northeastern spur of Sillustani, are in such condition that 
little can be said about them. Most of them appear to have been 
circular chullpas of the clay-faced variety. One building may have 
been a rudely constructed house of three or four rooms and with 
rounded corners. The artifacts found there were potsherds, both 
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of the Cuzco type and of the ruder kind attributed generally to 
the Aymara Indians. We also found skulls of both males and 
females, the former artificially flattened frontally. 

Finally, on the ridge south of the hacienda, there stand the few 
buildings marked / on the general plan (plates vir (3); vill, 12). 
In regard to these I do not feel justified in asserting that they are 
aboriginal, nor can I affirm the contrary. The walls are built of 
roughly broken volcanic stones from 24 to 33 inches wide, laid in 
mud. No tradition as to their origin could be obtained, and while 
they may have been designed as Indian dwellings, begun and aban- 
doned before completion like the others on the plateau, they may 
also be of Spanish construction. 

With few exceptions, the buildings at Sillustani were unfit for 
abode. Only groups o and # (provided the latter are ancient), 
and perhaps some of group 7, bear the character of dwellings. All 
the others, except 7, are so constructed as to indicate that they 
were designed to shelter and preserve, as carefully as possible, 
materials of the nature of which we have no knowledge. Had 
it been possible for us to open one or more of the white chull- 
pas, we might know something of their contents, but permission 
was unobtainable. The belief that valuable objects of metal are 
therein concealed is deeply rooted in the minds of the people, 
although there is no authentic recollection of the finding of any 
“treasure” at Sillustani. Many of the towers were partly torn 
down and searched long ago, but no tradition in regard to what was 
found in them was obtainable by us. The universal opinion, pub- 
lished and unpublished, is that the towers of Sillustani were designed 
as sepulchers, burial towers, or funeral monuments, and we held the 
same opinion ourselves. 

One point is certain : these towers were, so to say, hermetically 
closed, or were built with the view of so closing them as soon as 
filled. It is also evident that they could not be opened or entered 
except with considerable difficulty, and that they were carefully 
guarded against such intrusion is shown by their massive construc- 
tion. The towers cannot be scaled, and the aperture above is too 
small to admit an adult person. The opening below is equally con- 
tracted, and if the interior were closely packed it was practically 
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inaccessible. To break in from the outside was beyond the power 
of Indians within a reasonable time. Hence the contents of these 
towers must have been of such value to the builders that they ex- 
ercised every effort to preserve them, as is evidenced by the mas- 
siveness of the walls, the smooth finish which made scaling impos- 
sible, and their inverted conical shape. Mortuary monuments they 
cannot have been unless, as is generally supposed, they were de- 
signed to receive a number of corpses. But the question arises, 
How could corpses have been introduced? The opening above is 
entirely too small, and while the aperture below might have given 
passage to an Indian of small stature, such a mode of burial is com- 
pletely at variance with what is known of the mortuary customs of 
both the Quichua and the Aymara; and to fill the chamber with 
dead bodies would have been a very long and arduous task. 

A question intimately related to that of the contents of these 
towers is that of the builders of the Sillustani structures. There 
is no known tradition in which the place is mentioned, and the name 
Sillustani nowhere appears in books or documents of the period of 
early Spanish colonization. Hence it might be supposed that these 
buildings, like those of Tiahuanaco, must be attributed to some 
tribe the record of which is lost. Although we search in vain for 
data in regard to Sillustani, we meet with positive information con- 
cerning a site called Hatun-Colla.. This place (or rather Kolla) 
lay close to Umayo, and while there exist some ruins there which 
Squier has described, nowhere in the vicinity are there any of the 
type and importance of those at Sillustani. Cieza de Leon, who 
visited Hatun-Kolla in 1540, speaks of it as follows: 


‘From Pucara to Hatuncolla there are something like fifteen leagues ; 
in their neighborhood are some villages, as Nicasio, Xullaca and others. 
Hatuncolla, in times past, was the chief thing of the Collas . . . and 
afterwards the Incas embellished the village with an increased number of 
edifices and a great number of depositories, where, by their command, 


was put the tribute that was brought from the country around,’’ . . .’ 


Garcilasso de la Vega also mentions the construction by the Incas 
of edifices at Hatun-Kolla.* 


1 Peru, p. 384 et seq. 
2 Primera Parte de la Crénica del Peru, cap. Cll, p. 445. 
3 Comentarios reales, Primera parte, 1609, lib. Il, cap. XIX, f. 45. 
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Herrera certainly copied Cieza de Leon, and perhaps other 
sources of which, as yet, we have no knowledge. He mentions, 
although not very clearly, the construction by the Incas of edifices 
in what was then called Co//asuyu,' and it seems clear that these 
structures were in the vicinity of Hatun-Kolla. 

The architecture and masonry at Sillustani bear the stamp of 
Incawork. Theyresemble structural remains at Huanuco in central 
Peru, on the island of Koati, and also the quadrangular towers of 
well-fitted stones at Kalaki on the shores of Lake Titicaca. The 
edifices in the latter two localities are clearly of Inca construction — 
there is abundant evidence to that effect. In regard to Huanuco 
it is stated that the buildings (of large, nicely fitted, and smoothed 
blocks) are also of Inca origin. The Indians who inhabited Hatun- 
Kolla, before the Inca came in contact with them, built with much 
less care and regularity. It is more than likely that by the struc- 
tures at Hatun-Kolla those at Sillustani are meant by Cieza. The 
two places are very near each other, and the remains of Hatun- 
Kolla can not be compared in importance with the former. Hence, 
also, it is not improbable that the name Sillustani is comparatively 
modern, otherwise Cieza would certainly have known of it, for he 
must have seen the ruins when at Hatun-Kolla. Even the white 
chullpas are of Inca origin.” 


1 Historia general de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas y la Tierra firme del 
Mar Océano, 1726, vol. 11, libro 11 of dec. v, p. 73. The Jesuit Bernabé Cobo, who 
lived in the Peruvian and Bolivian highlands from 1615 to 1618 (or 1621, if Arequipa is 
included in the sierra, by Enrique Torres Saldamando, Los Antiguos Jesuitas del Peri, 
Lima, 1885, p. 99), also mentions ancient buildings formerly serving as storage rooms, in 
his Historia del Nuevo Mundo (Sevilla, 1902, vol. 111, lib. XII, cap. xxx, p. 254): 
‘* Edificaban de ordinario estos depdsitos i almacenes fuera de poblado, en lugares 
altos, frescos y airosos, cerca del camino real, cuyas ruinas vemos hoy al rededor de los 
pueblos en los collados y laderas de los cerros ; eran muchas casas cuadradas y pequeifias 
como aposentos ordinarios, a manera de torrecillas, desviades unas de otras dos i tres 
pasos y puestas en hilera con mucho 6rden y proporcion ; en partes eran mas, y en partes 
menos, segun la necesidad lo pedia; . . . A veces eran las hileras de veinte, treinta, 
ciacuenta, y mas casas, y como estaban en sitios altos y por orden, parecian bien, pues 
aun lo parecen hoy las paredes que en algunas partes estan en pié y tan enteras que no 
les falta mas que el techo. El asenta en lugares altos estos depdsitos lo hacian los Indios 
para que lo que en ellos se guardaba estuviese defendido de las aguas y humedad y seguro 
de toda corrupcion.’’ Cobo also speaks of larger and smaller depdsitos, but does not 
mention circular ones. 

2 Cieza, Primera Parte, p. 429: ‘* Enlo que llaman Guanuco habia una cassa real de 
admirable edificio, porque les piedras eras grandes y estaban muy solidamente asentadas,’’ 
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I would also add that the larger proportion of the potsherds 
found are of the type of Cuzco pottery, which is sad generis among 
Peruvian and Bolivian ceramics. This is another indication in favor 
of the assumption that the builders of Sillustani were Incas. 

Stone towers as military constructions are not common among 
the ruins of Peru and Bolivia. There are a few on the coast, in 
positions indicating that they were lookouts. It is manifest that those 
at Sillustani were not for observation, still less for residence. They 
must have been intended for either burial-towers or store-houses. 

The Aymara Indians sometimes buried their dead in structures, 
resembling quadrangular one-story towers, built of mud and rubble,! 
also of cakes of clay mixed with straw, just as are the walls of the 
white chullpas. Rectangular, but not circular, chullpas are very 
numerous on the Bolivian tableland, and in our examination of 
hundreds of them we invariably found that they had simply been 
the dwellings of the people, whose only building materials are stone 
and mud, for wood is entirely beyond reach in those vast treeless 
expanses. But the Aymara, like the forest tribes on the eastern 
slope of the cordillera, in the great basin of the Beni, to this day, 
formerly buried their dead beneath the floors of their dwellings, con- 


tinuing to live directly over the remains of their departed. Even when 
a chullpa becomes deserted, it is still used for burial. A certain 
number of the white chullpas at Sillustani are completed and still 
absolutely closed, hence were not used as dwellings. The Incas 
buried their dead in a sitting posture, and separately. Moreover, 


He also mentions: ‘‘ y habia depdsitos y aposentos de los ingas, muy bastecidos.’’ It 
should be observed that the tendency of the Spanish chroniclers is to attribute to the Incas 
all edifices that are unusually well finished. Garcilasso de la Vega (Histoire des Incas, 
vol. Il, p. 274) says in regard to Huanuco: ‘‘Ils y fondérent une Maison de Vierges 
choisies.’? Herrera (//istoria general, vol. 11, dec. VU, lib. Iv, p. 69) copies Cieza, 
adding slightly to the exaggerations of the latter and of Garcilasso. See also Squier, 
Peru, pp. 215-216 et seq. 

1Cieza (Primera Parte, p. 443) describes clearly the chu//pas of the Collao. ‘* Por 
las vegas y llanos cercade les pueblos estaban las sepulturas destes indios hechas como 
pequefias torres de quatro esquinas, unas de piedra sola y otras de piedra y tierra, algunas 
anchas y otras angostas ; en fin, como tenian la posibilidad las personas que las edificaban. 
Los chapiteles de algunos estaban cubiertos con paja, otros con unas losas grandes; y pare- 
ciéme que tenian las puertas estas sepulturas hacia la parte de levante.’’ Cieza did not 
examine closely the structures he describes, not having time for it; yet it is clear that he 
did not mean the edifices at Sillustani. 
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as above pointed out, the corpses could not have been placed in the 
towers from above, and from below it would have been a most tedi- 
ous and difficult task to fill the chamber with squatting dead through 
the tiny doorways, which seem to be made rather for taking out 
small objects. The open space in the second tier afforded neither 
shelter nor convenience for human remains. 

The statement by Cieza that the Inca erected depositories near 
Hatun-Kolla is significant. The Sillustani buildings cannot have 
been anything else but such depositories. There is no evidence of 
their having been depositories of the dead, and such was not the 
mode of burial either of the Aymara or of the Cuzco people ; hence 
if they were depositories, it was of stores. The tribute which the 
Inca obtained on the tableland consisted of what could be raised on 
it, that is, potatoes (made into chufu), oca, guinua, and a little maize. 
The bottle-shaped interior of the chullpas is as if made for receiving 
just such produce. A chullpa could readily be filled from above with 
chufiu and the like by pouring it through the orifice, and when the 
stures had to be used they could as easily be extracted from the 
small opening after removal of the block which closed it. 

To those not familiar with the country and with the mode of 
life of its aborigines, it may seem improbable that such elaborate 
structures should have been erected simply for preserving potatoes 
and other produce, but before the Spanish colonization, and even 
to-day, food was and is much more important to the Indians in these 
cold and barren regions than what now is called treasure. The Inca 
had no standard medium of exchange, no currency or ‘“ money.” 
Gold and silver were less indispensable to them than potatoes, 
quinua, and other products, for they could use the former only for 
decoration and as ceremonial offerings, whereas they depended on the 
vegetables for subsistence. Sillustani, therefore, as Cieza indicates, 
consisted of a cluster of storehouses erected by the Inca within the 
Aymara range for preserving tribute. From the Aymara of Hatun- 
Kolla the Inca had nothing to fear, and against extensive depreda- 
tion the massive character of the storage tower was sufficient pro- 
tection, so that it was not even necessary to guard or garrison the 
site. Such Inca magazines were established at intervals through- 
out Peru and they were always associated with buildings of a cere- 
monial character. 
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To these latter the structure marked z (plates 2%, 4, 2) 
must be referred. Its niches, its smaller size and larger entrance, 
make it appear as an Inca place of worship. On the peninsula of 
Huata, in Bolivia, there are structures with an analogous interior plan, 
but they are built underground, beneath square towers of Inca make, 
These chinkanas, as the Aymara call them, therefore appear to have 
been storage houses and chapels combined. At Sillustani a sub- 
terranean structure was out of the question. Building z was a place 
of worship such as we are told (with much exaggeration as to size 
and decoration) everywhere accompanied Inca storehouses. 

The white towers are also of Inca construction. They could 
have been much more rapidly built than the towers of stone, and it 
is therefore possible that they were erected as temporary store- 
houses until the more solid ones were ready for use. The quad- 
rangular structures-were in part magazines also, and in part (as 0 
and possibly /) dwellings. There was no need of permanent mili- 
tary occupancy of the site. Inca “ garrisons”? nowhere were kept, 
not even in the great refuge-place of Cuzco, the Sacsahuaman. 

As already stated, work at Sillustani was interrupted and aban- 
doned for some cause or other and never resumed. This may 
have been in consequence of the appearance of the Spaniards at 
Cuzco in 1534, but it is more likely that the abandonment occurred 
before or during the time that warfare between the Inca of Quito 
and those of Cuzco had thrown in confusion everything in the south. 
Under any circumstance it is probable that work on the edifices was 
begun in the second half of the fifteenth century and abandoned 
in the first third of the sixteenth.’ 

We have yet to consider another class of structures— those 
marked g on plates vii (3); vill, 12, of which there exist a group of 


1 The series of Inca head war-chiefs becomes positive only with Tupac Yupanqui, the 
third from the last (counting Huascar as the last and ignoring Ata Hualpa, who was an In- 
dian from Quito). Previous to Tupac Yupanqui there is contradiction and confusion among 
the chroniclers and in the traditions. Tupac Yupanqui subjugated the Collas, or, what is 
just as likely, they confederated, in his time, with the Cuzco tribe. This took place in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. To him also are attributed the buildings said 
to have existed at or near Hatun-Kolla. The appearance of the Quito warriors at Cuzco 
and the great confusion occasioned thereby among the Incas occurred a few years prior 
to 1531, when Pizarro landed on the Peruvian coast. Quotations are superfluous, the facts 
being too well established. 
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1. Large Block of Andesite at Foot of Quarry, Showing Knobs or Stubs on its Face. 


2. Quadrangular Structure #2. 


BUILDING BLOCK AND QUADRANGULAR STRUCTURE 
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four at the foot of the cliff on which the largest chullpa (a) stands, 
while an isolated one is on the slope of the northeastern promontory. 
These are called zut-huatana, translated ‘ place where the sun is 
tied up.” Leaving aside etymology, it first strikes one that these 
circles are on the flanks instead of on the plateau, where they might 
be expected if designed for astronomical purposes. It is also singular 
that they are not truly circular (see plate vu, figure 1); indeed, 
they do not even approach geometrical accuracy. The “circle” 
proper is formed by upright slabs, little worked if at all. The total 
length of the curve from ¢ to f is 84 feet, and the average height of 
the stones three feet. Around this “circle” was a ring of handsomely 
cut slabs laid flat and having an aggregate width of about two feet. 
Most of this stone ring is destroyed, but what remains distinctly 
shows a tendency to ornamentation (plate vii, 1, 2). The entrance 
(4), with its upright stone-posts (c, @), is a little more than two feet 
wide, and the well-cut block in front of it has two low steps. The 
whole is not symmetrical, but is fairly accurate for work done by 
“rule of thumb.” 

It is difficult to understand how such contrivances as these cir- 
cles, situated as they are, and of such inaccuracy in form, could 
have been of use for astronomical purposes. It is conceivable that 
a slender cone (tall as at Cacha, or a mere stub as at Pisac) might 
have been serviceable for approximately determining equinoxes by 
noting the days when the sun shed its full light on the top about 
noontime ; but, aside from the fact that it is very doubtful if the 
Indians of Peru ever paid much attention to the equinoxes,' the 
“circles” at Sillustani exhibit nothing to indicate that they could 
have been used for such a purpose. 

It is equally difficult to conceive that the circular structures could 
have had other than a ceremonial object, but what rites were per- 
formed within them can only be conjectured. There are a number 
of such circles, less carefully built, on the height called Kajopi, 
above the village of Huata in Bolivia. Kajopi is 1,600 feet above 


1 The equinoxes are not well marked by meteorological phenomena in the highlands 
of Peru and Bolivia. The Indians barely pay attention to them, whereas the solstices 
are more easily noted. WhatGarcilasso and others say of ceremonies performed at the 
time of the equinoxes must be taken with allowance. 
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Lake Titicaca, toward which it descends in partly vertical cliffs. 
The top is to-day a resort for wizards, and the circles (which, be it 
said, lie entirely on the inclines and therefore could not have been of 
any use for astronomical determinations) are regarded with super- 
stitious dread, offerings constantly being made there. The circles 
at Sillustani consequently seem to have been for some sacrificial 
purpose, and as such I shall regard them until evidence to the con- 
trary is presented. These and the small building (7) appear to have 
been the only structures at Sillustani designed for ceremonial use. 

Sillustani, therefore, presents the characteristics not of some 
ruin of very ancient date but of a cluster of buildings reared by and for 
the Inca of Cuzco for storage, and not earlier than the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Few of the better constructed edifices are 
finished. The general condition, the evidences of mechanical con- 
trivances for hoisting, the building stones abandoned by the road- 
side while under transportation, all prove that the work suddenly 
ceased for some cause unknown, but which was not necessarily 
the appearance of the Spaniards. Sillustani is perhaps one of 
the most instructive sites at which can be studied the strides made 
by the Inca in the art of building. The ceremonial structures, espe- 
cially 7, are of particular interest as the best-preserved specimens of 
Inca religious architecture thus far examined. 
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Quadrangular Structure 


2. Group of White Towers Overlooking Lake Umayo. 
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AN OJIBWAY CEREMONY 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


During the afternoon of October 5, 1899, while making a 
canoe trip on the lakes and streams of northern Minnesota and 
Hunter’s island, Canada, I was enabled to witness an interesting 
ceremony of the Ojibways, held at one of their small settlements 
on the shore of Basswood lake. The boundary line between 
Canada and the United States passes through this lake, but whether 
the settlement was situated to the north or to the south of the 
border I was unable to ascertain. 

The site of the village was well chosen, being situated on rising 
ground at the head of a small bay, protected from the northern and 
western winds by dense underbrush and timber. The wigwams 
were of two forms, circular and oval; all were constructed of strips 
of birch-bark attached to a framework of poles, the lower ends of 
which were planted in the ground. On the shore were twelve 
birch-bark canoes, only two of which were decorated — one with 
seven vermilion spots, about four inches in diameter, along each 
side ; the other with four crosses painted in blue, one on either side 
ofeach end. Toward the east, not more than a hundred yards 
away, were a number of graves with their peculiar box-like covers 
of hewn logs. 

Beyond the wigwams, a short distance from the lake shore, was 
the site selected by the Indians for their ceremony. It had first 
been cleared of brush and grass, then a circle of pine and cedar 
boughs, some forty feet in diameter and two or three feet high, had 
been formed. The circle had only one opening or entrance, which 
was toward the south. A few feet from the entrance, toward the 
east, on the outer edge of the circle, a rudely carved wooden rep- 
resentation of a kingfisher, the totem of the sub-chief who resided 
there, had been placed on the top of a tamarack pole twelve or fif- 
teen feet high. The center of the circle was occupied by a large 
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drum surrounded by several men and boys who beat it in unison 
and with great vigor. 

Within the circle a single row of mats had been’placed on the 
ground next to the pine and cedar boughs. The men were seated 
on the western, the women and children on the eastern side. A 
pine log, the seat of honor, was placed on the northeastern side, and 
upon it sat the old sub-chief, Wahgistkeemunsit, who was later 
joined by my guide, Eniweweihah. 

Near the entrance stood a young man, who acted as master of 
ceremonies, to whom I shall refer as Keezhik. He held a piece of 
buckskin, about two or three feet in size, one side of which was 
covered with large eagle feathers placed in rows. Attached to two 
corners were strips of skin three feet or more in length and an inch 
in width. This apron, for such it closely resembled, was called 
chippeezung by the Ojibways. As the ceremony progressed it be- 
came evident that Keezhik alone was intrusted with the care of the 
feather-covered apron, which appeared to have been highly prized 
and so cared for that as each dance was finished it was hastily re- 
turned to him. 

All being in readiness, the boys and men, several in number, 
began beating the drum, and the young man carrying the chippee- 
zung entered the circle and, passing from left to right, stopped 
before the first woman to the left of the sub-chief. She immedi- 
ately jumped up and assisted him in fastening the apron around her 
waist, allowing it to hang down behind. As soon as it was in 
position the woman commenced to dance, and immediately two men 
who were sitting opposite her arose. They then danced round 
the circle four times, always remaining separated and never touching 
one another. When the dancer stopped at her seat within the 
circle, the woman to her left assisted in removing the chippeezung 
and immediately carried it to Keezhik, who during the dance 
remained standing near the entrance to the circle. 

The next ten or fifteen minutes were devoted to talking and 
laughing ; apparently all were enjoying the event. 

Suddenly the drumming was resumed and the sound of voices 
ceased, for the ceremony was to be repeated. Keezhik entered 
the circle and, passing from left to right, stood before the woman to 
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the left of the one who had previously danced. She arose and as- 
sisted in fastening the strings of the chippeezung around her waist. 
The same two men who had danced before repeated the perfor- 
mance, and all passed round the drum four times. When the woman 
stopped at her place, the one next to her, toward the entrance, 
untied the chippeezung and carried it to Keezhik. After five or 
ten minutes’ intermission the ceremony was repeated, and thus it 
continued until six women had danced. At one time a young girl 
danced, but as she was rather small the chippeezung would have 
touched the ground had it been tied around her waist; hence it 
was fastened around her neck and hung down in front. 

All the Indians present, with the exception of Eniweweihah 
were said to have belonged to the clan which has for its totem the 
kingfisher — no others were expected to participate in the cere- 
mony. In other words, the Kingfisher people were holding a 
reunion. It was therefore considered by Eniweweihah a great 
honor to be invited by Wahgistkeemunsit to dance, and still 
greater was the honor to have Wahgistkeemunsit tie with his own 
hands the strings of the chippeezung. He then danced as had the 
others. During the dance all who passed round the circle did so 
from left to right, that is with their right side toward the drum. 
During every dance one or more would sing or chant. 

Eniweweihah was the last to dance, and when he had returned 
to his seat upon the log, Wahgistkeemunsit arose and, taking a step 
forward, addressed the gathering. While he spoke no other sound 
was heard. Although an old man, his voice was strong and clear ; 
his gestures were few but gracefully made ; his bearing was that of 
a leader accustomed to commanding respect and attention. Al- 
though the writer understood but few of his words, it was appar- 
€nt that those who fully understood him were greatly impressed. 
All remained attentive listeners, hardly taking their eyes from him 
while he stood before them. 

Later I was informed by Eniweweihah of the purport of the 
speech. First he had spoken of their blessings and misfortunes 
since they had met during the previous autumn ; of the friends who 
had died during that interval; then he expressed his desire and 
hope that all present might come together again, and he asked 
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them to seek their friends and bring them when they returned the 
following autumn. He hoped all might be prosperous and well 
during the coming seasons, and that they might be spared to meet 
again. 

Keezhik then entered the circle, bearing two large copper ket- 
tles with their contents steaming. He had taken them from the 
larger of the long wigwams, in which they had been prepared by 
several old women whom I afterward saw. By the time Keezhik 
had placed the kettles on the mat before the log seat and removed 
the covers, every man, woman, and child within the circle had pro- 
duced either a tin plate or a sheet of birch-bark upon which to re- 
ceive his portion of the food. Wahgistkeemunsit was the first to be 
served ; after him came Eniweweihah, then the men, boys, women, 
and young children in the order named. All remained seated, and 
Keezhik passed from one to another until every person was served. 
One of the kettles contained moose meat and rice boiled together 
until very thick ; the other held a stew of dried blueberries. We 
left while they were still within the circle enjoying their repast. 


A few days later the settlement was again visited, when we 
found that after the conclusion of the ceremonies many of the In- 
dians had returned to their honies on the lakes to the north and 
west, so that few remained at the scene of the recent gathering. It 
was observed, however, that Wahgistkeemunsit and six or seven 
others who had been within the circle during the dance, were pres- 
ent within the largest wigwam, the interior of which presented an 
interesting aspect. It was more spacious than structures of that 
type usually are, being some eighteen feet in length and probably 
half as wide. Along the central line on the ground were four small 
fires, the smoke from which found egress through an opening at the 
top. The several women present were making moccasins of buck- 
skin jand the men were equally busy smoking their pipes.) Some 
well-made mats were spread on the ground near the walls, forming 
seats for all. 

In one corner of the wigwam was the drum which had been 
used during the dance. This consisted of an ordinary wooden tub, 
about thirty inches in diameter and two feet deep, over which a 
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piece of untanned moose hide had been stretched and dried. The 
outside of the tub, or drum, was covered with pieces of cloth of dif- 
ferent colors, and around the upper edge was a heavy fringe of 
colored yarn. Attached to the cloth covering were four bags or 
pouches, measuring five by seven inches, which faced the cardinal 
points when the drum was in use. The designs worked in colored 
bands upon the bags were very interesting. The decoration on the 
bag toward the east was a kingfisher encircled by a floral design. 
According to their legends, the clan having the kingfisher for its 
totem formerly lived in the eastern part of the country, near the 
“great water,” for which reason the kingfisher bag was placed on 
the drum so as to face the east. The bag on the southern side was 
decorated with the figure of a man worked in white beads, because, 
they say, the first white man to visit them came from the south. 
The bag toward the west had four figures worked in blue beads, 
three men and one woman, but it was not possible for the writer 
to ascertain the meaning of this design. The figure on the bag to 
the north represented a man in red beads, and according to Eniwe- 
weihah referred to the “ fire in the north,” the aurora borealis. 

At the intermediate points between the cardinal directions as rep- 
resented by the bags, that is, toward the northeast, southeast, south- 
west, and northwest, were sticks, four feet high, stuck into the 
ground against the drum. A few inches from them, away from the 
drum, where four others, slightly higher, with the upper part bent 
outward and with several small brass bells fastened on the concave 
side. Each of the eight sticks was covered with mink skin. The 
sticks used in beating the drum were somewhat more than two feet 
in length; their handles were of smooth, plain wood, and to the 
other end were attached rolls of mink skin five or six inches in 
length. When the drum was struck a muffled sound was produced. 
The writer succeeded in obtaining two of the four beaded bags, but 
they were not removed from the drum until the women had made 
exact drawings of each on pieces of birch-bark, probably to enable 


them to make others to take their places. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, 
November, 1904. 
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A TALE IN THE HUDSON RIVER INDIAN 
LANGUAGE 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


The following text is philologically of the utmost importance, 
because in it we have what is probably the last echo of the lan- 
guage formerly used by the Mohican Indians whose original habitat 
was along the shores of our own Hudson river. 

It is well known that an extensive body of these people was 
settled for many years at Stockbridge, Mass., where Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jr, studied and practically mastered their speech.’ The mem- 
bers of this sub-tribe were first transferred from Stockbridge toa 
New York reservation, thence to Kansas, and have now found 
their final resting place on the so-called Stockbridge Reservation 
at Red Springs, Wisconsin, where some four hundred survivors 
still reside. Driven from one place to another among alien races 
as they have been, it is indeed surprising that there still remain 
members of the colony who know anything of their earlier lan- 
guage. A few of them, however, all old men and of failing mem- 
ory, can still speak Mohican, and it was from one of these aged 
members that Mr J. F. Estes, an educated Dakota Indian with no 
knowledge of the Mohican language, obtained for me the following 
text and free translation. With the exception of the few broken 
words gathered by Mr Frank G. Speck in Kent, Litchfield county, 
Conn., this is apparently the only printed specimen extant of the 
modern Mohican idiom. Mr Speck’s material I have codified and 
analyzed in our joint paper “ Dying American Speech Echoes from 
Connecticut.”’? I regard it as most fortunate, therefore, that I have 
been able to obtain this longer connected specimen of a language 
which is historically so interesting and which in a few years’ time 
will be quite extinct. 


1See Pilling, Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages, s. v. J. Edwards, Jr. 
and J. Sergeant. 
2 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XLII, pp. 346-352. 
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Mr Estes has written out the tale in the Dakota system of or- 
thography, the key to which is as follows: 


a= ah. # = the French nasal -n. 

6 as in English. 0, p, as in English. 

¢ == ch. p’ = the voiceless tenuis. 

c° == sh. vas in English (I question the exis- 
d as in English. tence of ~ in modern eastern 
= ay. Algonquian). 

g like English hard g. s always hard as in safe. 

A as in English. ¢ as in English. 

h* = a soft aspirated guttural. ¢ = the voiceless tenuis. 

=e th as in thin. 

J, &, as in English. u as in the proper English pronun- 
&+ = the voiceless tenuis. ciation of rude. 

m, n, as in English. w, y (consonantal) as in English. 


There are undoubtedly faults of transcription in the text, chiefly 
owing to the fact, as Mr Estes has pointed out to me, that his 
Mohican narrator was old and toothless and consequently most 
difficult to follow. On the whole, however, as will appear from the 
following etymological analysis, the words are given so correctly 
that I have been able to identify nearly all of them by a comparison 
with kindred dialects, chiefly with those of the Lenape, the Canadian 
Abenaki, the extinct Massachusetts Natick, and occasionally by 
means of the idioms of the eastern Passamaquoddy and Micmac. 
The Mohican dialect herein given bears close resemblance to the 
Munsee dialect as still used at Hagersville, Ontario... The differences 
between this Mohican dialect and the Munsee language are about 
the same in degree as those which exist between Dutch and High 
German. The Mohican was evidently a branch of the Munsee and 
stands related in a lesser degree to the kindred Lenape idiom of 
Brinton’s Lenape Dictionary, which I have been able to use, how- 
ever, in most cases in my identifications. 

There is something peculiarly melancholy in the thought that 
we probably have in this text the last specimen of the tongue 
which was heard for centuries in the neighborhood of New York 


1Cf. Prince, Motes on the Modern Minsi-Dialect, Amer. Journ. Philol., xx1, pp. 
295-302; A Modern Delaware Tale, Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XLI, pp. 20-34. 
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City and along the shores of the great Mazk:anetuk, or ‘Mohican 
river,’ as the original inhabitants called the Hudson. 


Mouican TEXT 

I. Gute withk-enowak mawe ponak k:ot-awe ni thépo 
Matk-anet-uk. <Ait-an gaméu pip-matit:. Gute méwe 
pip métowak. Psuk p’hanam gwéece dan hotawdiisman not-ek'ak. Kne 
ph-anam phaktimo. Arné-kseth't-arta nin ne t:ane 
tawakwuk ne waace ktep-anank ne niu wicok niswa namedo 
awdne nebtik. K-aseeh't-at-a wosak*k:amonman. Onamtéh sok-wa- 
awak wawéet:han wic'é maat-ék. 

IT. Kne animatho ne wikwatmank. Aupadh nimdna wawéet-han 
arné ten nawah ne nip-aakwendayerk. Kne pacondit-it-a 
pip mauwinnowak. Kne awot:ainanwan nimané k:adk‘wae maa naam- 
ne wank-amak. Kne sandiwa waspowdk nemanadk wict ne 
paakwenaayérk. Kne awot-ainawan ph-anman pseek'ane kttwa k-ce 
prota. maawe ningaano ne p:aak-wenaayérk. Kne 
waspo andmatho ne paakwenaayérk. Kne ararne outhame p:k:annak 
erst'd waamank paawe. Kne ne ne p:tk-wahak. 
Kune aan nétaao ne-ien-pictikwthin 

Maac-e op: ot-awanr cinwaactik wawéet-an ant- 
niomp:nan nan naawan. Kne op:ot-awdan pask:owdn nemanan ou-wéenan 
aniwithit: ouwanthak:amwok wadeao mah okwaowinjannak. Kne méac:ino 
st-animitk-ao maawe ctit-mi. Kne méacino nethwak nemanak ne nihan- 
pak owak maa knamediina. Na ph:inam adat adtwahanimank 
adyiwt. Kne owak p:eet-at: no aut-ap:in no Kne pasko 
mat ok awdau oundtt-ookwun nan phianman. Kne ou erst'd no out:- 
ewan. “ne anamithwak. Kne ctit-mihsein ph'anam dan awai- 
thith. Ersté gut’ c:tinwawe kanet-pek'ak, 

LV. Kne kaawan p:at-aiipan kcikwtho ph:anam. Andmatho wawéet 
an ararné kakh:thammth:ak ounae. No wict k:eseam saipectawan sek: - 
wiot-ke nuuci thanp:ein nihaiipao at-anakantak at-ainakoma. Kne thai- 
diiwa out'anwanaanayak. Ané maace ananimank no wicawotp:ane. Kne 
waiawau anamainak:ammau k-akse nact withk:enowa dine-amowat-et: 
waac:1am mok:wampak pant it: thaiwamooce wac-tt nok mamtct 
anaik-ik: stkwiant-it no ph-anman. Kni-maacino ph:anmak dap:okkaiik 
wacein 

V. Kne maawe nok mok-wamp:ék kp-aothwak danwa 
ph:énam waceam ersta nameanimok. Ersta meek:ao paeondo- 
wak; kanwa paak waiyawau out-aiina méet:thondiikw thaiwa mat-thon- 
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dowak. Kne wéiyawau anet-ananta kithpundowék. Kne ni-ut-an wa 
nemanaa ap it. Kne ouk-wicimonan,; kt-inin ne kmah:okwao- 
wenjan? Kne out-annan k-aakw-at? Amoskw nathak-amok-win. Kne 
phanman ktaikcako out-anan: kaitkna waahinyan ktatinamokwin. Kne 
kawamo p:asko. Kne maawe kt-ankcawak amusok‘wanawan. Kne 
praskowan anao withk-enobwan mawe amaama wéyawau ama kniména- 
mak mawe kwana. Ané niya nimadnamak erstadm geese-k:wanawik. 
Awayethak art okat:t-am neménama. 


TRANSLATION 


I. Once on a time some young men went hunting in the winter up 
river on the Mohican river (Hudson river). That was where they always 
hunted. One day all were hunting. One woman alone and her child 
were in the camp. Then the woman was hulling corn. When she was 
washing the hulled corn at the spring, where the spring comes out of the 
mountain, she saw some persons in the water. She was washing her corn 
when she saw them painted and she knew that was for evil (7. ¢., a bad 
sign). 

II. Then she went to where they (her party) were camping. She 
awaited the men (for) she knew that they were to be attacked that very 
night. Then when the men came, then she told the men what she had 
seen that day. Then they prepared—the men did— for that night. 
Then they said to the woman: ‘‘ Do your best; do you go away and try 
to save (yourself). Perhaps we shall all be killed this night.’’ Then, 
because it was so very dark, she could not go a great way. Then this 
(woman) remembered a certain hollow log. So she thought, ‘‘I will 
crawl into that hollow log.’’ 

III. After she was within, she heard them fighting (and) she knew 
that they were attacked. Then she heard one man call him (her hus- 
band) by name (and say), ‘‘ The dog has bitten my thumb.’’ ‘Then not 
long afterward all became quiet. After that two men came (and) they 
said, ‘‘ We certainly saw a woman. ‘That woman cannot be a great way 
off.’ ‘Then they said, ‘‘ Perhaps she is inside this hollow log.’’ One 
of them used a stick, feeling with it inside for the woman. Then he 
said, ‘‘She is not inside.’’ So they went away. Then the woman and 
her child lay quite still. Not once did she make a sound the whole night 
through. 

IV. Then, as soon as the dawn came, the woman crawled out. She 
went where she knew a cross-cut. For this reason she was able to head 
off the murderers (and) she got to her home and people before they 
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arrived. Then she told what had happened to her people ; that all were 
killed who had gone with her. Then the chief sent all the young men 
around to notify the warriors that they should come at once. Those bad 
people had murdered the husband of that woman. Right after this, the 
women cooked (food) so that they (the murderers) might eat when they 
arrived. 

V. Then all those warriors shut themselves up in the wigwams and the 
woman hid herself, so that they could not see her. Not long afterward 
they came ; when they arrived, the chief said, ‘‘ Eat ye,’’ and they ate. 
Then the chief thought that they had eaten enough. So he went to 
where the man (murderer) was sitting. Then he asked him, ‘‘ What 
have you (what is the matter) with your thumb?’’ And he said, 
‘« What? Why a beaver bit me.’’ But the woman sprang out and said, 
‘¢ You liar, my husband bit you !’” Then someone uttered the war-whoop. 
Then they (the hidden warriors) all jumped out and scalped them. Then 
(the chief) said to one of the young men, ‘‘Go tell the chief (of the 
murderer’s clan) and say, ‘Come bury your men.’’’ He (the chief ) 
said to him, ‘‘ My men I cannot bury. The wild animals have eaten my 
men up.’”’ 

ANALYSIS ' 

I. Gut-E ‘once’ = Pass. negt ‘one’ (see below, §I.). WiTHKEN- 
OWAK ‘young men’ = w#thke ‘young’ (Abn. Oj. oshki) + linno 
‘man’; Munsee wéthkee/no (see Prince, P. A. Ph. S. xii, 27). MAweE 
‘all’ a metathesis for Del. wemz. P-1Pp*MAT-oWAK ‘they hunt’; cf. Abn. 
pib'ma ‘shoot’; N. pummau ‘shoot.’ PoNak seems to mean ‘in winter,’ 
although my translator gives it ‘in the north’; cf. Abn. peddén ‘ winter.’ 
K-oT-awE ‘up there’ = N. £uhkuhqueau ‘he ascends.’ Ni (dem. pr.) 
‘that’ = Abn. a7 ‘that.’ THtrpo = Abn. sifo, a common Algonquian 
word. MAaAIK‘ANET‘UK ‘the Mohican river’ or ‘the Hudson’; cf. ND. 
p- 315, Mohicannituck ‘Hudson.’ Note that -t-~k, = Abn. -tukw ‘ river.’ 
Arr-an ‘where’ same element as Abn. 4677; N. uttiyeu ‘where.’ GaMAu 
‘always’ = Del.’agemewi ‘always.’ ‘they hunt,’ relative 
form, 3d pers., pl. GutT°E waANkmau ‘one day’; Abn. nguddog'niwi 


1The following abbreviations have been used: Abn = Abenaki; the material 
for this language is drawn from Prince, Abenaki-English Dictionary (not yet pub- 
lished); Del. = Delaware ; D. Lex. = Brinton, A Lenape-English Dictionary, Phila., 
1889 ; Narr. = Narragansett; Roger Williams, Key into the Language of America; 
N. = Natick ; ND.=J. Trumbull, Matick Dictionary, Washington, 1903; P. A. Ph. S. 
= Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society; Pass = Passamaquoddy (material 
from Prince’s collections); Peq. = Pequot, discussed at length by Prince and Speck, Am, 
Anthrop., V, pp. 193-212; VI, 18-45, and Speck, 4m. Anthrop., Vl, pp. 469-476. 
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‘one day.’ Psuk ‘one’ = Abn. fazego, pazekw ‘one.’ PH-*ANAM 
‘woman,’ found only in Abn. f’hanem. That this is a real Mohican word 
is seen in De Forest, /udians of Connecticut, app., p. 491, where the form 
p’ghainoom is given. It is probably connected by metathesis with the 
stem meaning ‘split,’ i. e., vz/va, seen in Del. ochgeu, Pass. and Micmac 
épit, Oj. tkwe, and also with Narr. and Pequot sguaw=s-+ gua. I 
think £-h: in ph-dnam is a metathesis of £(f)-w(*) in the words just 
cited. GwkeEcE ‘alone,’ probably cognitive with N. wwkse ‘alone’ 
(ND. p. 270). Is the gzw- the same element as in gute ‘one’? Dan 
‘and’ = Abn. fa. Horaw’aNsMan ‘her child.’ I think Estes wrote 
hot- for wot-, i. e., the w- of the 3d pers. prefix + the intercalated ¢ be- 
fore a vowel; cf. Abn. wd-awdssisma. The m-element is the possessive 
suffix and the final -7 is probably the obviative ending = Pass. -/, -a@in Abn. 
NoT-EK‘AK seems to mean ‘alone’; cf. Abn. zodega, and not ‘in camp’ 
(so Estes). It is perhaps a redundancy for gwéece. KNE ‘then’ must 
contain the element 4- = Abn. ga + mi, i. e., Abn. wé-ga ‘then’ (ga-nz). 
PH‘AKTAMO ‘she hulls corn’ is probably cogn. with N. wuh-hogkom- 
mineash ‘corn-husks.’ ARNE = the relative ‘when.’ There is probably 
no y in this dialect (?)’ I think this is Abn. a = ane. Sees. v. 
ARARNE, § II. Perhaps this is the same element as Abn. ¢-én/ ‘when’? 
KsEIH‘T‘ARTA ‘she washing’ = D. geschiechton ‘to wash’ and Abn. 
hazebaalémuk ‘one washes.’ The -r- is superfluous here = -afa, i. e., 
the ending of 3d pers. overhanging -a, seen in Abn. £76'médid-a ‘ when 
they shoot.’ Nun is the inanimate pl. of #7 ‘ that,’ and agrees with the 
following word. PH-‘AK*EK‘WAT’AN ‘husks of corn,’ with inanimate pl. 
-an,; cf. Pass. -w/. NE T‘ANE is simply Abn. wz dai ‘there’ (lit. ‘at 
that’); 7 = # as in the inan. pl. T*awAK-wuK contains the element 
seen in N. tohkekom ‘running water.’ ‘This is a cogn. of the stem of 
Abn. ¢ego ‘wave’ and -tukw ‘river.’ See above $I. 
WAAC‘E-KTEP‘ANANK ‘it emerges.’ Waac:e is simply Abn. way?, ‘out 
of’ and htep-anank = D. ktschin ‘go out’; cf. Prince P. A. Ph. S., x11, 
p. 33. Nuvu, lit. #¢ ‘that’ and w ‘this’ is a strong dem. pronoun. 


1In Abenaki the consonants are pronounced as in English and the vowels as in 
Italian, except 4, which is the French nasal -oz. In Delaware, Brinton has followed the 
German system of phonetics. In Narragansett and Natick, Williams and Trumbull have 
used the English system of spelling. In Passamaquoddy and Pequot the consonants and 
vowels are to be pronounced as in Abenaki. 

The existence of ~ in modern eastern Algonquian is very doubtful. Mr Speck found 
a pure initial y in his broken Connecticut dialect of the Stockbridge Mohican in the word 
vutig ‘crushed corn.’ This, however, is an evident archaism and not to be taken as a 
correct specimen of spoken Mohican (see Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XLII, p. 350.). 
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Wicok, locative of wco ‘mountain’ = Abn. wayo, a common Algon- 
quian word. Niswa ‘then’ = Abn. zi-sawa, a usual resumptive ‘then 
indeed.’ NaAMEAO ‘she sees’ = Abn. w’namté, Pass. w’ nimia ‘he (she) 
sees.’ AWANE should be awanen with obviative ending -7. Cf. D. 
auwen, Abn. awani ‘someone.’ NeEbIik ‘in the water’ = Abn. xediZ. 
K-asEEH‘T-AT‘A ¢ while washing’ ; ‘ while’ is expressed by overhanging -a. 
See above fseth-t-art-a. _WOSAK*K*AMONMAN ‘her corn’ = Abn. ska- 
méonal; OA. skamiin ‘corn’ and*N. mesunkquammineash ‘husks.’ The 
ending -av is inan, pl. ONAMIAN ‘she sees it’ or ‘them,’ with definite 
ending -a#, cf. Abn. w’namid ‘he sees him.’ Sok-wAawak ‘them 
painted’; cf. Narr. wusuckwhimmen ‘he paints it.’ WAWEET-‘HAN ‘she 
knows it’; cf. Abn. wwawawindwé ‘they know him.’ ‘for’ 
= Abn. wayi, Pass. ‘for.’ MAatT‘EK = Abn. majt, N. matche, D. 
machtit ‘bad, ill, evil.’ 

II. ANAMATHO ‘she went’ = D. allumsin ‘he goes away,’ with th 
fors. WIKWANMANK ‘the place of abode,’ from root wk. Cf. Abn. wig- 
wom ‘ dwelling,’ and see below, § V. AupaAN ‘she awaits’ = D. pehowen 
‘wait.’ NimAna ‘men’; the old Mohican word for ‘man’ was zema- 
naoo,; cf. De Forest, of. cit., p. 491. ARNE-IEN seems to be arne + the 
suffix NANAMP*P*NANI cannot explain. NAwAN= Abn. zawa ‘then.’ 
NIp*‘AAKWENAAYERK ‘that same night’ = Abn. nidé‘wi; D. nipahwi ‘in 
the night.’ Paronpir-IT-a ‘ when they came’ (‘ when they’ = ¢f-7¢-a) ; 
cf. D. paan, Abn. paid ‘come.’ Awot-atinénwan ‘she told them’ prob- 
ably contains stem of aan (see below) with intercalated dental. A-ad- 
k-wae ‘what’ = Abn. kagut, Pass. kekw, Del. kolku. Note the metathe- 
sis in N. teagua ‘what.’ Maa NAMEET‘AT: ‘what she had seen.’ This 
maa may be the sign of the past, seen in N. mahche ‘already’ (cf. also 
Prince, Pequot glossary, Am. Anthrop., vi, 36). NAMEET‘AT: is the in- 
animate form in cf. Abn. zamito ‘he sees it’ (inan.). WaANK*AMAK: 
‘on that day’ must show the same element seen in Abn. nasdég-wnakkiwtk 
‘three days.” SaNANwa ‘they’ has the same element as in Abn. sa- 
‘man.’ WaspowAk ‘they prepare’ I cannot identify. PsEEK-ANC 
‘everything’ = Del. ¢sigantschi ‘all.’ K-wa= you Abn. (?). 
K-ce I cannot identify. ‘ perhaps’ = Del. D. Lex. 
117, 15. See below on feet-a't, §$ III. Has this any connection with 
the French feut-étre ? NINGAANO ‘we shall be killed’; Del. nzhz/lan, 
Abn. nzh/é. I am not certain of this. ARARNE ‘ because’ perhaps = 
a-a-ne(?). See above on ARNE. OUTHAME ‘so very’ = Abn. uzdmi 
“too much’; Del. wsamiechen ‘ to have too much.’ P-kK-‘ANNAK ‘it is 
dark’ = Del. pakenum, D. Lex. 105, to. ERsTA ‘not,’ see below on 
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stan, stat, § II]. Same element as Abn. anda, Del. atta, N. mat, Pequot 
mud ‘not.’ K-1sE ‘she was able’; cf. Abn. 4727 ‘can.’ WAANMANK 
‘go’; perhaps = Del. aan ‘go.’ P-Aawe ‘ far,’ perhaps for pa//izw? with 
elision of 7, so often seen in Pequot. MANsSANT-AMAN ‘she remembers’ = 
Del. meschatamen, D. Lex.° 82, 3. P1k'waHak ‘hollow log’ = Del. 
puchtschessu ‘it is hollow’; ‘N. pukgui ‘there is a hole’; Abn. prguagen 
‘it is hollow within.” Note in the next Sentence the form P-IKWaAH:- 
K'WOER'K; -erk = -ak in Abn. -akuam ‘tree.’ AAN seems to mean 
‘she said,’ probably cogn. with Munsee ow/, Prince, of. cit., p. 30. Cf. 
Oj. wa ‘he says.’ Netaao ‘I think’ = Del. ‘I think’; wiitehen 
‘he thinks,’ D. Lex. 153, 12. NE-IEN-P*IC‘IIKWTHIN ‘I will enter in.’ 
The element zez here is probably Del. aan ‘to go’ + pusihu ‘enter any- 
thing,’ especially a canoe; D. Lex. 120, 20; cf. next sentence p:ic-s2- 
kwthiit-a ‘when she had entered.’ 

III. MAac‘e ‘afterward’ = N. xe mahche, ND. 219 b. Ma is same 
particle seen in Oj. pa-ma ‘afterward.’ See below Maac‘INO. Op:oT’Aa- 
wAN ‘she heard them’ (wat). Cf. Del. pendamen ‘hear’ ; Abn. poda- 
wasimuk ‘one takes council.’ Crnwaac‘llk ‘them (22) fighting.’ I can- 
not locate this stem. WAwéET-AN; note different writing here for 
WAWEET‘HAN above, IJ. ANINUOMP‘NAN NAN NAAWAN ‘that they were 
being attacked.’ I cannot explain this form. See above s.v, NANAMP’- 
p*NAN, $II. Pask-owAn, see above s.v. psuK, $I. Ovu-wéENAN ‘he 
names him,’ from root wee = Abn. deli-wi-zi ‘you are named’ ; also 
Del. whwunsowagan ‘name.’ ANIWITHIT: ‘his name’ a participial form 
in = 3d p. The -w- element here = Abn. / in Azwizowdgan ‘name.’ 
OUWANTHAK‘AMWOK ‘he bites me.’ I connect the root hak with ND. 
226 b, sogkepuan ‘he bites.’ Cf. Oj. min-takwange ‘1 bite,’ Abn. sag- 
améntuk ‘bite,’ with s for i as usual. Wapeao ‘ the dog’ shows same 
root asin Abn. wdamis ‘his dog’ ; Pass. ndemis ‘my dog’; Old Peq. 
nahteau, see Prince, Peq. Glossary, p. 36; mutteah. MAH*‘OKWAOWINJAN- 
NAK ‘the thumb’ contains root seen in ND. 334 4ehteguanutch ‘ thumb,’ 
i. e. kehte ‘big’ + uhguae ‘finger.’ The Del. word was kitthukquewul- 
inschawon, D. Lex. 55, 1. The root zm ‘ finger’ appears in Oj. onind- 
jima ‘his finger.” see above on MAAC’E, STANMIIK‘AO ‘not 
long.’ This is clearly ersté (see above, § II.) + mitk-ao ‘long’ = Del. 
migqui ‘far off.’ See below on sTAATWAHANMANK, § III. The Abn. 
kwent ‘long’ is the same stem as in mitk-ao. C-11r-mi ‘silent’ = N. 
chequnnappu ‘he is silent,’ ND. 322a. Cf. III. D. Lex. 
146, 22 gives ¢schitguihillen ‘he is silent.’ Cf. Abn. chigadz ‘ be silent.’ 


NETHWAK ‘two,’ pl. = Del. zischa, Abn. nizwak. NIHANP*AK ‘ they 
AM. ANTH ,N. S., 7-6 
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approach’ contains the element of facon ‘to come.’ See above on 
paconditita, § Ui. O’wax ‘ they say,’ pl. of element ow seen in Munsee. 
See Prince, P.A, Ph. Soc., xi, p. 30, and cf. above on AWOTANNANWAN, 
§$ II. PH*anaM MAA KNAMEANNA. This maa is probably the sign of the 
past (see above, §II.). KNAMEANNA ‘we (inclusive) have seen her,’ 
AAT probably=‘ they say’ participle of aa; see above AWOTANNANWAN, 
§II. Sr-aaTwAHANMANK AyiwI ‘she is not far off.’ is negative, 
see above on ST’ANMIIK'AO, SII]; zwahatimank = Del. wahellemat, D. 
Lex. 150, 15 ‘it isa great distance’ ; dyzqw7 is the neg. of the verb ‘to 
be’; Abn. aowi ‘he is not.’ PEET‘aT: ‘perhaps’ may be con- 
nected with fi¢, see above, § II. s. v. prit‘1n, but it looks suspiciously like 
the French feutétre used as a loanword? No is the demonstrative that 
one ; cf. ‘that’ and Nok, §IV., ouTAPIN ‘she is lying’ or ‘sitting,’ 
from root a= Abn. aé in wdabin ‘he (she) is lying’ or ‘sitting.’ 
P-EK‘WAH‘K‘WOK ‘in the hollow log,’ loc. of P-EK*w*AHAK, see above, § IT. 
MatT:OK ‘stick’ ; cogn. archaic form is fachau, D. Lex. 135, 8 ‘ piece of 
wood.’ AwAau means lit. ‘he uses,’ cogn. of D. Lex. 24, 13 auweken 
‘he uses’; cf. Abn. awaka ‘he works.’ OUNAT-T‘OOKKWUN ‘he feels 
inside with it’ probably cogn. with D. Lex. 92, 5 xattanamen ‘he seeks 
someone.’ NAN P*HANMAN. Note the obviative -7 in both words. Ovur:- 
AP’P*EWAN she is not there’ from root af (see above outapin, § III), with 
neg. ending -wan; cf. in Ayiwi, §III. ANAmiTHwak ‘ they went 
away’ see above §II. on aNAMATHO. Note difference of spelling. 
C:11t-MIH‘EIN ‘she was silent’; a participial form. See above on 
crm, § II, AwANTHITH, see above, § I., on HOTAWANSMAN. I cannot 
understand why the sibilant should be lisped in this form and not in 
the first instance. Cf. KESEAM, §IV., and KITHPUNDOWAK, § V. The 
Abn. word is awdéssis ‘child.’ Gut-, see above on §I. 
wAwE ‘he did not make a sound.’ Probably the same root as in c'lITMI, 
§ III. Kanet-pexak ‘all night.’ For ¢-p-ek-ak, cf. Abn. 
‘at night.’ ane here is simply Abn. £wen7 ‘ long, during’ ; thus, Abn. 
kwenitebakak ‘all night.’ 

IV. Kaawan ‘as soon as’ is probably a metathesis for kwevan =N. 
guenan ‘aslong as,’ ND.325a. P-ar:aNpan ‘ daybreak’ = Del. petapan, 
D. Lex. 114,4. K-crkKwTHo ‘she comes out ;’ Cogn. with Del. 
schin ‘come out of a house,’ D. Lex. 59,5. KAKH*IKAMMIH‘AK OUNAE 
‘a cross-road.’ I cannot identify the first element ; evidently from some 
root ‘to cross over,’ but ownae is good Delaware. Cf. D. Lex. 21,3 
aney ‘road.’ K-ESEAM she could = Abn. &727- ‘can.’ SANPEETAWAN 
‘she heads them off.’ The element sa#- is probably the same as in sach- 
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gaguntin ‘to lead,’ D. Lex. p. 123; Abn. sa-osa ‘he goes forth.’ Does 
the element feet = Del. pet-on ‘bring’ D. Lex. 114,20, also seen in 
petschi ‘until’ 114,21? SEK-WIOT’KE ‘ murderers.’ I cannot explain this 
word unless it is connected with Del. sagua, sakgua ‘troublous,’ D. 
Lex. 123. Nuuci ‘first’ = D. Lex. 102,10 utsche ‘at first,’ ‘in the be- 
ginning.’ ‘THANP‘EIN ‘she came out, arrived’ ; same root as sa- in Abn. 
saosa ‘he goes forth’ and fazé ‘come.’ NIHANPAO, cf. NIHANPAK above 
§ Ill. AT*ANAKANTAK and at-afnakoma, both cogn. with Del. Lex. 
31,27 e/-angomat ‘a member of the family’ and /angoma 60,18 ‘ rela- 
tion.’ THANANWA seems to mean ‘what had happened?’ OvurT-ANWAN 
‘she relates’; cf. below § V. Our-aNan ‘she told them.’ AANAYAK 
seems to mean ‘the people’ and is the same word as ANAIK‘iK’, § IV. 
ANANMANK ‘they (are) killed’; perhaps cogn. with -vza/en in Del. 
gachto-nalen ‘he seeks (gachto) to kill,’ D. Lex. 96,12? ‘This is prob- 
ably the same element seen in Del. éhz//a‘n, Abn. nthlén ‘kill.’ Wica- 
WOTP‘ANE ‘those who went with her’ = Abn. zyazw7 ‘come with me ;’ 
D. Lex. 164,5 witschawan ‘go along with.’ WA1awavu ‘ chief’ is a good 
Delaware word ; cf. D. Lex. 167, 9 wojawwe, or Anthony’s form we7- 
jaweu ‘chief.’ ANAMANNAK‘AMMAU ‘he sends’ ; perhaps = Del. Lex. 
17, 11 allogalen ‘send someone,’ cf. N. D. annunau p. 319a (dina = 
allo?). K*AKsSE NACI fall around.’ Xakse perhaps = Abn. kakaswi 
‘rather, more’ and act may be cogn. with ND.77b xashawe ‘in be- 
tween,’ ‘in the midst’? ArNE-AMowatT-Er: ‘that’ (dine = Abn. alt); 
amowatet ‘they should tell,’ 3d per. pl. Waac'tAM= Abn. waji ‘in 
order to’; cf. below, § IV., and wéce, § I. Mokwamp:ak war- 
riors,’ probably cogn. with D. Lex. 69, 8 machtageoagan ‘war.’ PANT‘IT° 
‘that they should come’ = Abn. fazédit; note the sing. for the pl. 
THANWA-MOOCE ‘immediately’ contains the element schazz7 ‘at once,’ 
Del. Lex. 127, 12. Waccn, cf. above on wac‘1AM, § IV. Nok pl. of 
no ‘those.’ Mamict, reduplicated form = Abn. majt, Del. Lex. 70, 1o— 
11 machtit, Peq. mudjee ‘bad.’ ANAIK.1K* ‘ people,’ cf. above on AAN- 
AYAK, IV. SikwiaNt-it: ‘those who murdered her husband,’ same 
element as in TEK‘WIOT’KE above, IV. Dap-OKKANK ‘they cook’ must 
be distantly connected with ND. 273 appuan, apwan ‘he bakes.’ 
Wac‘EIN ‘so that’ ; ct. waciém, wacii above, IV. 
‘that they may eat’ = D. Lex. mézin ; Abn. mitsi ‘ eat,’ acommon Algon- 
quian stem. 

V. Kp-aoTHWwAk ‘they shut themselves up’ = D. Lex. 45, 18 gof- 
hammen ‘shut, close’; Abn. séaha; D. Lex. 56, 8 &pahhi ‘shut (the 
door).’. ‘in the houses’; Abn. wigwdm-ikok. Note 
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the pl. locative -zkok. Dan-wa ‘and’ = dan ($1) + the asseverative 
element -wa. ANH-OANO ‘she covers herself’; cf. ND. 238b onkhum 
‘he hides’; WackEAM ERSTA NAMEANMOK ‘so that they shall not see 
her’ = Abn. wajt anda namidwak. ERSTA MEEKAO ‘not long’; cf. 
above on STANMIIKAO, $III. Paronpowak ‘they came’ = Abn. fai- 
éwak. Kanwa ‘when’ = Abn. kanowa ‘but.’ Paak ‘they came’ = 
paiak, aorist form. MEET-THONDIIKW ‘that you should eat’; 2d pers. pl. 
participle from same root as Del. misin. MatT-THONDOWAK ‘they ate’ 
from same stem. ANET‘ANANTA ‘he thought’ = Abn. xde-laldam ‘I 
think’; ND. 333a anantam ‘he thinks.’ KirHpunpowak ‘that they had 
eaten enough’; &£7#h = Abn. isi sign of the past + root pun-puin D. 
Lex. 156. Note the lisped sibilant in 4h in contrast with keseam above 
= The stem pun, puin is cogn. with Abn. fol-didit ‘they 
eat.’ NI UTAN ‘that one (77) went,’ from D. Lex. 9, 2 aan ‘go.’ Wa 
NEMANAA those men ; note the obviative. A-pit ‘who sits’ = Abn. adit. 
OUK‘WICIMONAN ‘he asks him’; cogn. ND. 222a wehguetum ‘he asks 
it’; Abn. wikomémuk ‘he seeks it.” KAAk-waE ‘what?’ See above, 
SII. Kinin ‘you have’ = Pass. ‘you have.’ KMAH-‘OKWAO- 
WENJAN ‘your (2’) thumb’; see above, § III, on mah-okhwaowinjannak. 
Amoskw ‘beaver’ = D. Lex. 58, 16 amochk. NATHAK‘AMOK‘WIN ‘he 
bit me’; cf. above s. v. WANTHAK‘AMWOK, § III. Note the 3d pers. suf- 
fix -kwin. KraNkcako ‘she jumps out’ = D. Lex. 60, 7, dak¢schellen 
‘jump over.’ See below KrTaNxcakwak. ND. 286, guehshau ‘he 
jumps’ and Abn. wam’ gwigidahen “he jumps over’ are cognates. All 
these contain the root ¢sch = kc. KANKNA ‘thou liest’ = D. Lex. 10, 
14 achgalunen ‘to lie’; 37,1, gakelunenhen ‘to make a liar.’ I find 
in this word the explanation of the Pequot ‘¢atond-uksku ‘lie,’ which I 
could not identify in Am. Anthrop., v, 205. WaHINyaN ‘my husband’; 
probably cogn. with D. Lex. 158, 6 ‘he copulates.’ KTANNAMO- 
KWIN ‘he bites you’ (2’). See above wanthak:amwok, § Il. Ka- 
wAMo ‘he warwhoops’ = D. Lex. 16, 21, kowano; Abn. kwa‘kwadmo. 
AMUSOK*WANAWAN ‘they scalped them’ = D. Lex. 74, 6, manoguen ‘to 
scalp’; Abn. w’masokwémé ‘he scalps him.’ Mawe ‘go and tell’ = 
D. Lex. 75B mauwi ‘go.’ Kwana ‘bury’ = Abn. fos-kendmuk ‘one 
buries.’ Niya ‘him’ seems to be the obviative form of zekama ‘him,’ 
‘he.’ ERsTa-AM GEESE-K*WANAWIK ‘not can I bury them.’ Note the 
neg. -w- in the verb-form. AWAYETHAK ‘wild animals’ = Abn. 
awasis ‘animal.’ ART = aat ‘he says.’ O-KAT’T’A-MANWAN ‘they eat 
them’ = Heckewelder mohoan ‘eat’ ND. 250b; also Abn. mohémuk 
‘one eats.’ The element £a¢-t-a is the same that is seen in Abn. w’ gata- 
hamowon ‘he cuts off (his ear)’. 
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TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INDIANS 


3y CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


Comparatively little is known of the indigenous art products of 
the New England Indians, especially of such perishable objects as 
garments and textile fabrics. In general the arts of these Indians 
resembled those of other eastern Algonquians, although little re- 
mains of the native culture of any of these tribes by which to judge 
their earlier and superior work. The bark and mat wigwams, bul- 
rush and flag matting, bark receptacles, and a few other objects 
still made by the remoter Ojibwa are similar to those known to 
have been common in New England. The snowshoe and bark 
canoe of the Abnaki of Maine are, however, practically the only 
modern native artifacts of the New England Indians which remain 
unmodified. 

For several generations the textile productions of the New Eng- 
land tribes have been limited almost exclusively to splint basketry, 
the manufacture and sale of which form the principal means of 
subsistence of many families. It may be assumed that modern 
examples of this work bear but slight resemblance to the earlier 
forms. The distribution of splint basketry at present among the 
Iroquois and widely separated Algonquian peoples seems to indi- 
cate a survival of this type from prehistoric times. It is the one 
style of Indian basketry which would be the most serviceable to the 
early colonists, and its demand by settlers would naturally stimu- 
late its production and tend to modify the native forms. Still I find 
no mention of splint baskets by the earlier explorers and settlers 
of New England, although eight other varieties are noted, which 
seem to show that it was certainly not the prevailing type during 
the first part of the seventeenth century. The earliest authentic 
examples known to the writer belong to the first third of the nine- 
teenth century, and are the work of the Scatacooks of Connecticut. 
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These have been described and figured by the Rev. W. C. Curtis 
in the Southern Workman for 1904, and may be classified as follows: 

1. Handleless baskets with square or oblong base and rim more 
or less rounded, the height being usually much less than the diam- 
eter. These were commonly used as work-baskets by our grand- 
mothers. This type may be indigenous. 


Fic. 1. — Carrying basket of hickory splints. Mashpee Indians, Barnstable county, 
Massachusetts. (One-sixth natural size. ) 


2. Baskets similar to the preceding type, but, unlike them, being 
supplied with a handle. These are much like the ordinary splint 
hand-basket of commerce. 

3. Baskets with a square base and circular upper portion, the 
diameter being about equal to the height. They are furnished with 
a snug-fitting cover, and were used by our colonial ancestors princi- 
pally as storage baskets for small objects, such as yarn, colored 
worsteds, etc. Similar baskets may still occasionally be found in 


the attics of the older New England families. 
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It seems probable that these types, with the possible exception 
of the first, were made more expressly for the needs of civilized 
housekeepers, but it is difficult to determine just how much both 
form and method of construction are due to the exigencies of two 
centuries of trade. The more common modern examples of New 
England splint basketry of Indian make have probably lost all 
resemblance to primitive forms and need not be discussed here. 
Most of the splints from which they are constructed are machine- 
made and supplied by wholesale. 

There are two baskets in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University (one being shown in figure 1) which may be regarded as 
purely aboriginal. They are the work of the Mashpee Indians of 
Barnstable county, Massachusetts. A few of the primitive customs: 
of this tribe were retained until a comparatively late period, sedge- 
covered wigwams being constructed as late as 1802. Both of these 
pack-baskets are made of hickory splints woven in a simple checker 
pattern. There are four series of warp splints, the first series being 
long enough to cross and radiate from the center of the bottom of 
the basket and to reach the rim on each side. The second, third, 
and fourth series are less than half the length of the first and are 
added at the bottom only, at intervals of about two inches, so as to 
fill the interstices between the radiating splints, one end of each . 
splint of the last three series being cut wedge-shape so as to fit 
snugly. 

The foundation of the rim consists of three hoops. Each alter- 
nate warp splint is cut off flush, while the ends of the others are 
bent over the middle hoop and pushed under the upper two or three 
rows of the woof. Within and without this middle hoop are the two 
other hoops, the whole being bound securely together by a splint 
wrapping. Two splint rings are attached on opposite sides at the 
rim, and two others are placed in corresponding position near the 
bottom for the carrying strap which is also woven of hickory splints. 
The ends of the strap pass through the loops and are tied beneath 
the basket. De Bry figures a Virginia Indian carrying upon his back, 
by means of a carrying strap, a basket of this form filled with fish. 

The process of preparing splints in the earlier days was as fol- 
lows: Small hickory, ash, or elm trees, a few inches in diameter, 
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were cut in the spring. The logs were sometimes soaked in water, 
although this was not always necessary. They were then peeled 
and beaten with wooden mauls until the annual growth layers were 
separated one from another. These were split into various widths 
and assorted, strips of uniform sizes being bound together in bunches 
or coils. 

Of the many varieties of baskets, bags, and other textiles made 
by the New England Indians during the seventeenth century almost 
nothing remains. A critical study of the records of the early 
writers and of the modern basketry of various American stocks will 
however give us an approximate idea of the types of that period. 

Brereton ' in 1602 saw, at Buzzards Bay, baskets made of twigs 
not unlike the English osier. When the Pilgrims ? landed at Cape 
Cod they opened an Indian cache and found therein a storage bas- 
ket holding three or four bushels of shelled corn. It was round, 
with a narrow opening at the top, and was “handsomely and cun- 
ningly made.” In form it apparently resembled the storage basket 
of several modern tribes, notably the Pima. In one of the mat-cov- 
ered lodges they found “baskets of sundry sorts, bigger and some 
lesser, finer and some coarser; some were cunningly wrought with 
black and white in pretty works.’”’ When Captain Underhill * 
returned from his memorable expedition against the Pequot Indians, 
he brought several “delightful” baskets. Gookin‘’ refers to 
basket sieves for sifting cornmeal. According to this writer, rushes, 
bents (coarse grass), maize husks, silk grass, and wild hemp were 
used for baskets and bags, some of which were very neatly made 
and ornamented with ‘designs of birds, beasts, fishes, and flowers. 
To this list Josselyn* adds sparke and the bast of the lime tree, in 
their natural colors or dyed black, blue, red, and yellow. Wood ‘° 
writes: ‘‘In the summer the Indians gather hemp and rushes and 
material for dyes with which they make curious baskets with inter- 
mixed colors and portraitures of antique Imagerie.’’ Some of the 


1 Massachusetts Historical Collections, Third series, vill, p. 88. 

2 Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Cheever’s reprint, pp. 34, 39. 

3 Capt. Underhill’s Narrative, Orr’s reprint in “story of Peguot War, p. 55. 
4 Massachusetts Historical Collections, First series, 1, pp. 150, 151. 

5 Two Voyages to New England, Veazie reprint. 

6 New England’s Prospect, Prince Society’s reprint, pp. 109, 110. 
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bags or sacks woven of Indian hemp would hold five or six bush- 
els.' According to Champlain,’ large bags woven of grass were 
used for storing corn. It is probable that some of the maize-husk 
baskets noted by Gookin were woven in the same manner as the 
baskets of this material still occasionally made by the Iroquois In- 
dians for their own use. A low, broad, bottle-shaped receptacle is 
a frequent form, the neck being supplied with a corn-cob stopper. 
Another variety is pan-shaped with nearly perpendicular sides. Both 
styles are in twined weaving, for which the pliable husks are espe- 
cially adapted. 

Rushes, bents, silk grass, wild hemp, and linden bast are all 
adapted to twined weaving. Rushes were extensively used in 
making mats for lining and furnishing wigwams. According to 
Williams these mats were embroidered. Josselyn says they were 
painted. Mourt, in his Re/ation, informs us that they were of finer 
quality than those used for lodge-coverings. 

The mats for both the exterior and the interior of the lodge were 
in all essential qualities like those now made by the Ojibwa, Menom- 
inee, and Winnebago. Morton* and Vincent‘ say the exterior mats 
of the New England lodge were made of reeds, large flags, or sedge, 
firmly sewed together with cords of Indian hemp, the needle used 
for sewing being made from the splinter bone (fibula) of a crane’s 
leg. Modern mats of the western tribes above mentioned are 
usually made of flags strung together upon a series of bast cords 
in such a manner that each alternate leaf lies upon opposite sides 
and covers the junction of two other leaves. These mats are 
usually four or five feet in width and about ten feet in length. The 
ends are furnished with a strip of wood to which tying cords are 
attached. 

The lining mats are woven of rushes in their natural color or 
dyed. Rushes are used for the woof only, the warp being composed 
of twisted cords of hemp or bast. The groundwork is usually the 
color of the undyed material, and artistic patterns are produced by 


1Williams, Key into the Language of America, R. I. Hist. Coll., 1, p. 50. 
2 Voyages, 11, Prince Society’s reprint, p. 121. 

3 New English Canaan, Prince Society’s reprint, p. 135. 

*Vincent’s Narrative, Orr’s reprint in History of Pequot War, p. 105 
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weaving in rushes dyed in various colors. Both the simple in-and- 
out weaving and the more elaborate diagonal styles are followed in 
their construction. 

Excellent examples of hexagonal weaving survive in the raw- 
hide “netting’’ of snowshoes made by the Penobscot and other 
Maine Indians. It is doubtful, however, if this weave was used in 
the basketry of this region. 

It is impossible to determine to what extent the finer textiles 
were used, but we know that the New England Indians made a 
serviceable closely-woven cloth of Indian hemp (Apocynum canna- 
binum) and probably also of the soft bast of the linden. Bags hold- 
ing five or six bushels were woven of the former material, the 
prepared fibers of which resembled silk in softness. 

Robes woven of grass and hemp, “scarcely covering the body 
and coming down only to their thighs,’ were seen by Cham- 
plain’ in the vicinity of Wellsfleet Harbor. There is a drawing by 
John White, made in 1585, of a Virginia Indian wearing a “ silk 
grass”’ mantle, which is probably identical with the New England 
specimens. It reaches only to the thigh and has an opening for 
the neck and another for the right arm. It is apparently twined 
woven, silk grass probably being used for the warp and cords of 
hemp for the woof. The twined woven, shredded cedar-bark 
capes of the Nootka are similar in form and style of weaving to 
these early Eastern examples. 

The most beautiful garments produced by the New England 
Indians were made of the iridescent feathers of the wild turkey 
“woven with twine of their own making’ in such a manner that 
nothing can be seen but feathers.’’* These cloaks or mantles were 
usually the work of old men,* although they were sometimes made 
by women for their children.” 

A few coarse feather garments are at the present time found 
among the California tribes. The Miwok of Calaveras county in 
particular construct a ceremonial cape by attaching the quills of 


1Op. cit., p. 78. 

2 Morton, op. cit., p. 142. 

3Capt. John Smith, 7rue Travels, 1, p. 129. 
* Williams, op. cit., p. 107. 

5 Josselyn, op. cit., p. 78. 
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TWINED WOVEN WALLET OF INDIAN HEMP 


he design is wrought by false embroidery with white moose hair in its natural color or dyed red, green, blue, or 
yellow. nasagunticook Indians, Oxford County, Maine. Two-thirds natural size. 
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turkey feathers to a coarse netting of twine, the feathers overlying 
each other like shingles upon a house. According to Du Pratz in 
former times feather garments were made by the Louisiana Indians, 
old fishing nets or woven mantles of mulberry bark being used for 
a foundation. 

Feathers were attached one over the other to the fabric, and 
covered both sides of the garment.' Lawson mentions a Santee 
(Siouan) doctor or medicine-man warmly clad in a mantle of turkey 
feathers, the feathers being selected and arranged to form figures.’ 
Butel-Dumont writes that the fiber of basswood bark was used by 
the southern Indians to make a species of mantle which is covered 
with swan’s feathers.* The foundation of the feather cloaks of the 
Pacific islands is either netted or twined woven. Morton’s remark 
that the New England feather mantles were ‘ woven with twine of 
their own making’”’ would seem to indicate that the feathers were 
fastened to a woven fabric and not to a netted foundation. There 
would be nothing inconsistent, however, in the employment of 
netting for the purpose, as fishing nets were in common use. 

An example of indigenous textile work of a type probably not 
uncommon throughout New England during the early historic period 
is illustrated in plate xvi. So far as known it represents the highest 
development of weaving and embroidery among these Indians, and as 
a specimen of embroidered twined woven cloth it probably equals the 
productions of any North American tribe. It is a two-fold pocket- 
book of European pattern and is shown open. The side not illustrated 
is furnished with two pockets of green flannel. The front is sup- 
plied with a silver hasp with the date 1778 engraved upon it. The 
hasps were the work of a local silversmith. The form of the pocket- 
book, the green flannel, and the hasps are of course European. 
The heavy cloth forming the body of the book, the material of 
which it is made, the style of weaving, and the embroidered design 
are purely aboriginal. 

This wallet was made by Mollocket, an old Indian woman of 
considerable local fame, living in Oxford county, western Maine. 


1Quoted by Holmes, 13th Rept. Bur. Ethnology, p. 27. 
2Tbid., p, 28. 
3Tbid. 
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She was one of the Anasagunticooks, a tribe claiming dominion 
over the Androscoggin valley. It was given by her to Eli Twichel 
of Bethel, Oxford county, about the year 1785, and is now in the 
collection of the Maine Historical Society, having been presented 
to that institution by Mrs Lucia Kimball in 1863. The wallet is in 
twined weaving, a style common among nearly all primitive people. 
The entire surface of one side of the closely-woven cloth is covered 
with an artistic design embroidered with the long white hairs of the 
moose in their natural color or dyed red, green, blue, or yellow. 
The design is excellent and the colors are well grouped. 

The warp is formed of twisted cords of native fiber, probably 
Indian hemp. Each woof element consists of two cords of the same 


Fic, 2.— Detail of wallet. «@, a, warp cords; 4, 6, twined woof cords; c, moose hair 
wrapped three times around each twist of the woof strand on the right side of the fabric. 


material twisted once around each warp-strand as illustrated in figure 
2. These double woof-strands are pressed close together, conceal- 
ing the warp, and are in turn concealed beneath the embroidery 
covering the outer surface. A filament of moose hair is wrapped 
three times around each strand of the twisted woof elements where 
it comes outside. On the inside of the fabric there is no appearance 
of ornamentation, only the ends of the hair showing where they 
have been carried through. 

Strictly speaking, the ornamentation is in what is termed false 
embroidery, the outer woof-cords being wrapped with moose hair 
during the process of weaving, and not after the cloth is finished, as 


in embroidery proper. 
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The technique is identical with that of the Tlingit basketry and 
the wallets of the Nez Percé Indians, except that these tribes wrap 
the coarser embroidery strand but once around the woof-twist instead 
of several times as in the New England work. Patterns of a char- 
acter similar to the design upon the pocket-book, showing the wide 
distribution of the geometric and linear style of decoration among 
the Algonquians, are common upon the old quill-ornamented bark 
boxes of the Micmac and the rush mats and wool wallets of the 
Ojibwa. These wallets or bags are about twenty inches in length 
and fourteen in width, with an opening at one of the longer edges. 
In former times they were made of native material, bast or Indian 
hemp, but are now commonly woven of trade worsted, although the 
primitive style of weaving and decoration is followed. Similar bags, 
with the opening at one of the longer or shorter edges, were widely 
distributed, occurring among the Salishan tribes of the west coast, 
the neighboring Shahaptians, the Winnebago, Oto, and Omaha of 
the Siouan stock, the Ojibwa, and doubtless also among the more 
eastern Algonquians, including the New England Indians. Josselyn 
may have referred to wallets of this type when he wrote of woven 
bags of dyed porcupine quills.’ The style of weaving and embroid- 
ery surviving in the pocket-book illustrated was probably applied 
by our eastern Indians principally to bags of the above general form. 

In conclusion it is evident that the textile products of the New 
England Indians were of a relatively high order : that baskets, bags, 
matting, and twined woven cloth were made of a quality probably 
not excelled by any of the Algonquians, and so far as we can judge 
by existing examples it is doubtful if embroidered cloth of any 
North American tribe exceeded in workmanship or artistic merit 
that produced by the natives of New England and their neighbor- 
ing kindred. 


Op. cit., p. 111. 
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TYPES OF HAIDA AND TLINGIT MYTHS 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


In recording more than two hundred and fifty stories of the 
Haida and Tlingit of the north Pacific coast the writer has found 
that many of them have very similar plots, and it has seemed to him 
that abstracts of the more important of these might be of interest to 
those engaged in comparative work. The story of Raven is of 
course similar to the stories of other transformers and need not be 
included. The same is true of the story of the brothers who 
traveled about overcoming monsters. Here it is evidently Tlingit, 
the heroes in all cases ending their career in an attempt to cross the 
Stikine, and from the Tlingit it has been transmitted to the Haida 
without losing its Tlingit names and atmosphere. Several other 
tales, repeated from end to end of the Haida-Tlingit area, are also 
strongly localized in certain towns or camps, and hardly fall into 
the present scheme. Such are the story of the man who was car- 
ried off by the salmon people, the story of the woman who was 
turned into an owl, the story of the man who obtained strength to 
kill sea-lions, the story of the man who made killer-whales out of 
wood, and the story of the hunters who changed into supernatural 
beings by putting themselves into the fire. A few of the plots given 
are so general that they can hardly be considered peculiar to the 
northwest coast, but others probably do not occur outside of that 
area. 

1. The Man Captured by the Supernatural Beings. — A man out 
hunting is taken into the house of some supernatural being, usually 
on account of something he has said or done to displease the latter, 
and often it tries to turn him into an animal, especially if it be a 
land otter or a killer-whale. On the other hand the hero may be 
given a crest or a name, and such a story is told by the Haida to 
explain the origin of secret society performances. 

2. The Man who Married the Grizzly Bear. — This is related 
to the above. A man out hunting hears his dogs bark in front of 
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a grizzly bear’s den. When he comes to it the male bear throws 
him inside, but the female conceals him, marries him, and kills her 
previous husband. He has several children by her. By and by 
he returns to his own people, but his bear wife enjoins him to have 
nothing to do with his human wife or children. Every day after 
his return he spears seals and carries them up to his bear family, 
who are waiting at the head of an inlet. After a while, however, 
he disobeys her instructions, and they kill him. Then his children 
wage war on human beings, but are finally destroyed. 

3. The Woman who Married the Supernatural Being. — A 
woman says something about an animal or object which angers the 
supernatural being connected with it, or else her father refuses for 
a long time to let her marry anyone. The offended being appears 
to the girl, and she marries it. Sometimes she goes off with it and 
lives among the animals for a long time, and sometimes her hus- 
band remains with her. In the former case she usually comes back 
to her father’s people after a time, bringing food, and her father 
may recover her by killing the people she has been among. 

4. The Kidnapped Wife. — A man’s wife is washing a skin in 
the sea, when she is carried off by a killer-whale. Her husband 
follows, descends to the sea floor, and assists some being there who 
in turn directs him how to get his wife back. Then he goes behind 
the town where she is kept, causes the wedges of a slave coming 
out to chop wood to break, restores them, and so obtains the slave’s 
assistance. When the slave carries water into the house, he spills 
it upon the fire, and while the house is filled with steam the man 
runs in and carries off his wife. He is pursued, but reaches home 
safely. 

5. The Supernatural Helper.— A man who has been unsuc- 
cessful in gambling, hunting, or getting property, goes off into the 
forest or out on the sea, obtains assistance from some supernatural 
being, and is afterward fortunate, or, 

6. A man or a woman leaves food for some animal or treats it 
kindly, and is afterward given plenty of food in return, thereby 
becoming rich. 

7. The Supernatural Child. — A girl or a girl and her mother 
lose all their relatives and are left alone in the town. After a while 
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the girl gives birth to a child who has supernatural power, grows 
up rapidly, destroys the enemies who have killed his mother’s 
people, and usually restores them to life. 

8. The Magic Feather.— The popular form of type 7 is the 
following: While the people in a certain town are playing shinny on 
the beach, a feather or some similar object comes down from above, 
and those who seize it are carried up out of sight. In this way 
everybody disappears except one or two women. The younger of 
these swallows something and gives birth to a supernatural child 
who revenges and protects them. 

g. The Boy who was Abandoned. — For some action, trifling 
or otherwise, a boy is abandoned by all his people, who leave him 
alone in the town. His youngest uncle’s wife, however, being fond 
of him, conceals a little food for him and some fire enclosed in 
mussel-shells. Then the youth receives assistance in some super- 
natural way and stores a great quantity of food, while those who 
have abandoned him are starving. After a while slaves are sent 
over to see what has become of him. He feeds them, but warns 
them not to carry any of the food away. One of them, however, 
conceals a piece for his (or her) infant, and the night after they 
return gives it to the child. While eating this, the child cries out, 
often from being choked or from having dropped the food, and the 
chief or his wife makes an investigation, thereby discovering the 
truth. Then the people of that town return to the place where the 
boy was left. All of his uncles’ daughters dress themselves up, 
hoping that he will choose one of them for his wife, but he selects 
the daughter of his youngest uncle, although she has not adorned 
herself and arrives last. He becomes a chief. 

10. The Boy and His Grandmother who were Banished. — A 
boy and his grandmother were either abandoned or forced to live 
outside the town. In the former case the story sometimes proceeds 
like type 9. In the latter case the boy is assisted by some super- 
natural being and obtains a great deal of food, while the other 
people are starving. They are obliged to purchase food of him, and 
he becomes wealthy. Sometimes he becomes a great shaman and 
obtains his property in that way. 

11. The Ill-disposed Mother-in-law. — A man is badly treated 
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by his mother-in-law because he lies in bed continually instead of 
working. After a while he goes to a lake behind the town and 
kills a water-monster living there by splitting a tree along the 
middle, spreading the halves apart, and tolling the monster up until 
its head comes between the two portions. He skins this creature 
and begins to catch all kinds of fish and sea animals. These he 
leaves on the beach where his mother-in-law can find them, and by 
letting her find them regularly, he induces her to think that she 
has become a great shaman. After a long time he reveals himself 
before all the people and kills his mother-in-law with shame. Some- 
times a monster is killed in the way indicated merely that the hero 
may obtain its skin to wear when he performs great deeds, not with 
a view to personal revenge. 

12. The Goose Wife. — A man finds two female geese, in human 
form, bathing in a lake while their skins hang on the limb of a tree 
near by. He seizes these skins and so compels one or both of them 
to marry him. When the goose tribe passes over, his wives get 
them to throw down food. By and by they leave him and rejoin 
their people. He follows them and remains with them fora while, 
afterward returning to his own place. On his way to find his wife 
he is sometimes made to encounter a man chopping, whose chips 
turn into salmon as they fall into the water. 

13. The Land Otter Sister. — The sister of a certain man is 
carried away by the land otters and married among them. Once, 
when he is encamped by himself making a canoe, his sister brings 
him food. By and by she sends some of the land otters to launch 
his canoe for him, and afterward he goes to the land-otter town to 
finish it. While he is there his sister takes his smallest child on 
her lap and sings to it, making a little tail grow out of it. When 
the man objects, she sings another song and it goes back. Finally 
he returns to his town. 

14. The Eagle People. — A man is set adrift in a box or ona 
plank by his uncle and lands among the eagles. He is found by 
two girls, marries them, and is given a suit of feathers by the eagle 
people in which he goes fishing. After some time he flies to his 
uncle’s town, seizes his uncle by the head, and flies up from the 
ground with him. A person seizes his uncle’s foot and is also 
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carried up. He in turn is seized by another, and the process is 
continued until all the people of that town are hanging in a string, 
He drowns them in the ocean. 

15. Beaver and Porcupine. — Beaver carries porcupine out to 
an island from which he can not get ashore. Finally he sings for 
a north wind, the sea freezes over, and he walks home. Afterward 
he takes beaver up to the top of a tall tree and beaver gets down 
with difficulty. The two parts of this story are sometimes told in 
reverse order. 

16. The Rival Towns. — (This story is usually localized in the 
neighborhood of Metlakatla or on Nass river, but it is also told of 
Sitka.) War breaks out between two towns, and all of the people 
in one of them are destroyed except a woman and her daughter 
who escape into the forest. Then the mother calls out, “ Who will 
marry my daughter ?”’ and the animals and birds present themselves 
successively. She asks each of these what it can do, and is dis- 
satisfied with the replies she receives, so she rejects all. Finally 
she is answered by the son of a sky deity (given variously as sky, 
sun, or moon), whom she accepts; whereupon her son-in-law 
puts her into a tree, where she becomes the creaking of boughs or 
the echo, and carries his wife up to his father’s house in the sky. 
There they have a number of children, whom their grandfather 
teaches how to fight when they are grown up. Usually there is 
one sister able to heal wounds. Finally their grandfather puts them 
inside of beautifully painted houses, or a fort, and lowers them down 
on their old town site. When the people of the town opposite hear 
the noises there, they say that they must be produced by ghosts ; 
but seeing the houses next morning, they start across to gamble 
with the newcomers. During this game trouble breaks out, and the 
children of the sky are about to be overwhelmed. Their grandfather 
intervenes, however, and enables them to destroy all their foes. 

17. The Doomed Canoemen.—Some men out hunting in a canoe 
are hailed by a supernatural being, who informs them that on their 
way home they will die successively, beginning with the man in the 
bow, and that when the man in the stern has reached home and 
related his story, he too will die. The death of a shaman or the 
destruction of a village is also sometimes foretold through him. 
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18. The Protracted Winter.—The people in a certain town so 
offend some supernatural being that snow falls and almost covers 
the houses. Finally a bird is seen sitting on the edge of the smoke- 
hole with a berry in its mouth. Suspecting something is wrong, 
the people, or those who have survived, climb out and go to another 
place, where they find that it is already midsummer and the berries 
are ripe. Similar stories relate how people were punished by a 
flood, by stormy weather which prevents them from getting food, 
and in one or two stories otherwise of type 17, by fire. 

19. The Magic Flight.—A person is captured by some super- 
natural beings, as in stories of type 3. He ora friend of his obtains 
some objects from an old woman, and as they run away they throw 
these behind them and turn into obstructions through which their 
pursuers find difficulty in forcing a way. Usually this story is told 
of a woman who offended the grizzly bears. After she has ex- 
hausted her magic gifts, she comes out on the shore of a lake or 
the shores of the sea, where she is taken into a canoe, marries an- 
other supernatural being, and after a time returns to her father’s 
people, bringing food. Sometimes the adventures of her son are also 
related, and again a story of type 4 may be added. 

20. The Grand Catch.—A fisherman who has been long unsuc- 
cessful at length pulls up an enormous “nest”? full of fishes, or else 
an enormous fish surrounded by smaller ones. All the canoes are 
filled, and the poor fisherman becomes wealthy. 

21. The Unfaithful Wife.—Desiring to marry another person, 
the wife of a certain man pretends that she is about to die and is 
placed in the grave-box. Afterward her lover liberates her and 
carries her home or to another part of the country. By and by her 
former husband suspects the truth, goes to the grave-box, and finds 
her body missing. Then he goes at night to the house where she 
and her new husband are living and kills them by running pointed 
sticks into their hearts. Next morning he dresses well and goes out 
to gamble. 

22. The Rejected Lover.—A man is in love with a woman who 
does not care for him. She induces him to pull all the hair out of 
his body and then leaves him. Too much ashamed to return to 
town, the man wanders off to another place, or climbs into the sky 
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country on a chain of arrows. By and by he meets a supernatural 
being who restores his hair and takes him to another town where 
he marries the daughter of the town chief. Then he returns to his 
father’s town with his new wife and puts the woman who had rejected 
him to shame. 

23. The Woman who Went with the Animal (Haida story),— 
A woman goes out after roots or shell-fish every day regularly until 
her husband becomes suspicious. By and by he pretends to start 
off hunting, lands not far off, and comes back behind the village. 
When he sees his wife start out, he follows her, and sees her come 
out on the sea at a certain place where she begins a song. Finally 
a whale, owl, or other animal comes and lies with her. Next day 
the husband sends his wife off in another direction, puts on her 
clothing, and goes to the same place. When the animal comes to 
him, he cuts off its penis. He takes this home, cooks it, and gives 
it to his wife to eat. After she has done this, he lets her know 
what she has eaten and makes her ashamed. 

24. The Blind Grizzly-bear Hunter.— A man who has been a 
great grizzly-bear hunter becomes old and blind. One time his 
wife aims his arrow for him, and he shoots a grizzly bear, but his 
wife pretends that he has missed and leaves him. She begins cut- 
ting up the animal and cooking it. Meanwhile her husband is met 
by a supernatural being, usually a bird, which restores his sight. 
When he comes to her camp and looks in, he wishes that the bear 
head may bite her, and it does so. There are other stories of the 
restoring of a blind man’s sight, but they agree with the above in 
that particular only. 

25. The Sleep Bird. — A hunter is unsuccessful for a long time. 
One night he hears something buzzing about his canoe and knocks 
it down. It proves to be the bird that causes sleep, and when he 
reaches his town he finds the people lying dead just as they slept. 
Sometimes it is added that the hero himself could not sleep be- 
cause the bird had died while he was awake. 

26. The Land Otter’s Captive. — A man is carried away by the 
land otters, but his people finally discover where he is, smoke the 
land otters out, and recover him. 

27. The Monster Devil-fish. — While two or three brothers are 
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out hunting, a monster devil-fish sweeps the camp from which they 
had set out into the sea, and all the people with it. Then the older 
brother or brothers put the youngest ashore, toll the devil-fish to 
the surface, and destroy it, although they themselves are carried 
down when it dies. The youngest is left to tell what has taken 
place, and the devil-fish is found floating dead with the men inside. 

28. The Sea-walkers.— A man marries the daughter of some 
supernatural being and takes her home. While there she lets no 
one bring her water except her husband, and as soon as he sets it 
down she puts a magic quill into it. If the water falls from this 
clear, her husband has been faithful to her; if it is slimy, he has 
been unfaithful. At last she sees that the water is slimy, and, get- 
ting up, starts to walk back to her father on the surface of the 
ocean. Her husband follows her, but presently she looks at him 
and he goes down out of sight. 

29. The Shell-fish’s Victim. 
and a bivalve closes upon his hand so that it cannot be removed. 
When the tide rises, he is covered, and either disappears or is 


A man reaches under a rock, 


drowned. 

30. Acquirement of Wealth by a Shaman. — A shaman sends 
diseases into the son of some wealthy man and afterward cures him, 
obtaining thereby a great quantity of property. 

31. Visit of a Shaman to the Animals. — A shaman is sent for 
by some animals, usually land otters, to cure one of their number 
who has been wounded by hunters. He removes a spear-point and 
obtains some supernatural gift in payment. When he first comes 
among these people, they try to make him think that the patient is 
in another house by filling it with people, but he puts his rattle on 
the ground, and it goes up before him to the right place. 

32. The Stolen Skin. — A man’s friend dies and his body is 
placed in a grave-box, which his friend watches continually. By 
and by he sees some people come by canoe and carry off his 
friend’s skin. The friend gets in along with them, and as they are 
on the way makes their chief sick by grasping him tightly around 
the body. When they reach home, these people send for shamans 
who practise upon him vainly, until a very powerful shaman is sent 
for who discovers what is wrong. He gets the skin for the dead 
man’s friend and sends him home. 
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33. The Ground-hog Mountain. — A young man accompanies 
his uncle to a mountain that the latter owns, where there are many 
ground-hogs. Arrived there they find that the ground-hogs have 
left it and gone to a mountain farther back. When they get to 
this place the youth creeps into the cave where they are, ahead 
of his uncle, and he is suddenly possessed by spirits and becomes 
a shaman. 

34. The Wild Man.—A man takes a notion to live entirely 
alone. He is met by people at various times, but refuses to go 
with them. He is said to live on raw food and to cut up and carry 
home very small birds as if they were large animals. 

35. The Bug-a-boo.—A child is a great cry-baby. One time a 
supernatural being comes to the house, calls to it, and induces it to 
follow him. Its parents pursue and see their child carried down 
into the earth. Then they began to dig over the place where it has 
disappeared, but in vain. After some time the child comes back or 
is discovered, but soon dies. This story is used to frighten chil- 
dren into obedience. 

36. The Fatal Misunderstanding.—A mother tells her little 
child to give the baby something to eat, but she understands that 
she is told to kill it, and obeys. 

It is interesting to note how conventional expressions, or what 
might be called the “ mythic formule,” differ as used by Haida 
and Tlingit. Thus the Tlingit indicate that a town was large by 
saying ‘‘it was a long town,” while the Haida equivalent is, “it was 
a town of five rows of houses.’”’ In Tlingit a girl is carried off by 
some supernatural being because she had said something to offend 
it; in Haida it is because (or after) her father has refused a great 
many suitors for her hand. In Tinglit a man kills his unkind uncle 
or aunt by wishing that what he or she eats will not satisfy, but in 
Haida he does it by feeding the person on nothing but grease. 
Although the myths of both peoples speak of traveling in canoes 
which are alive and have to be fed, in Tlingit these are always griz- 
zly bears. Often it is said that the turnings in rivers were made by 
grizzly bears who began to turn round as soon as they were hun- 
gry. While four is nearly always the story or mystic number in 
Haida, two appears quite as often in Tlingit. After a child with 
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supernatural powers is born, the Tinglit story-teller is content to 
say that it grew up rapidly and hunted continually, but the Haida 
must add that it cried for a bow and arrows and was not satisfied 
until it obtained some made out of copper. Among the Haida, 
too, a supernatural being is usually killed by cutting its body apart 
and throwing a whetstone between, on which the body grinds itself 
“to nothing.” To express plenty the Tlingit say that one could 
not see the inside of the house for the multitude of things in it; a 
child that has eaten something against the wishes of its elders has 
the inside of its mouth scratched ; a medicine animal often appears 
in the shape of a bear; and it is always said of a supernatural be- 
ing addicted to the habit of doing away with his wives periodically 
that “his wives do not last long.” 
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POPULAR FALLACIES RESPECTING THE INDIANS 


3y HENRY W. HENSHAW 


Since the day when Columbus miscalled the aborigines of 
America “Indians,” believing that he had discovered India, popu- 
lar fallacies respecting them have been numerous and widespread, 
Some of the more important of them will be discussed here. 

Origin of the Indians. — As soon as, or even before, the newly- 
discovered continent was found to be not connected with Asia, the- 
ories of the origin of the Indians began to be formulated by the 
learned, and, consistently with the religious spirit of the age, a solu- 
tion of the problem was sought in Hebrew tradition. In the Indians 
were recognized the descendants of the “‘ lost tribes of Israel.’”” The 
latest and most earnest supporters of the Hebrew origin are the 
Mormons, whose statements are alleged to have the authority of 
direct revelation. Absurd as the theory is in the light of present 
knowledge, anthropology owes to it several valuable treatises 
on the habits and characteristics of the Indians, which it could ill 
afford to lose, notably Lord Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities 
and Adair’s History of the North American Indians, the latter book 
being filled with fancied similarities to Jewish customs, rites, and 
even traditions. 

Equally absurd, but less widespread, was the myth of a tribe of 
Welsh Indians, descendants of a colony reputed to have been 
founded by Prince Madoc about 1170. The myth located them, 
with their Welsh language and Welsh Bible, first on the Atlantic 
coast, where they were identified with the Tuscarora, and then 
farther and farther west, until about 1776 we find the Welsh, or 
‘“‘white,”’ Indians on the Missouri, where they appeared as the 
Mandan (according to Catlin), later on Red river. Later still they 
were identified with the Hopi of Arizona,!and finally with the Modoc 
of Oregon, after which they vanish.! 


7 1 Mooney in Am. Anthrop., IV, 393, 1891. 
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Other seekers of a foreign origin for the American aborigines 
have derived them in turn from Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, Pheeni- 
cians, Irish, Polynesians, and even from the peoples of Australasia. 
Most of these theories are based on fortuitous analogies in habits, in- 
stitutions, and arts ; but the attempt is frequently made to strengthen 
them by alleged similarities of language, language being confess- 
edly the principal basis for classifying peoples. The general sim- 
ilarity of the human mind in similar stages of culture in every part 
of the world, with its proneness to produce similar arts, institutions, 
religious ideas, myths, and even material products, sufficiently ex- 
plains the former class of facts, whilst the hypotheses of identity of 
language, based, as they invariably are, on a small number of verbal 
similarities in the nature of coincidences, are wholly disproved on 
adequate examination and analysis. 

Indian Languages. — Indian languages are so utterly unlike 
European speech in sound and so different in structure and charac- 
ter that it is not surprising that erroneous conceptions concerning 
them should arise. The unlearned conceived the ideas that the 
speech of all Indians of whatsoever tribe was practically the same, 
that it was little more than a sort of gibberish, that it contained but 
a small number of words, that to eke out its shortcomings the 
Indian was compelled to use gestures, that it was hardly human 
speech, much less orderly and well developed language. 

A comprehension of the manifold variety of Indian linguistic 
families, embracing a multitude of languages and dialects, of their 
rich vocabularies, flexible grammatical methods, and general suffi- 
ciency to express any and all concepts the Indian mind is capable 
of entertaining, above all, of their capacity, shared with more 
advanced tongues, of indefinite expansion corresponding to culture 
growth, was reserved for a later period and more complete study. 
The intricacies of Indian languages are even yet but partially under- 
stood ; their proper study has hardly begun, so vast is the field. 

Indians not Nomadic.— One of the common faliacies of early 
historians, by no means yet entirely dissipated, was the idea that 
the Indians were generally nomadic, having no fixed place of abode, 
but wandering hither and yon as fancy or the necessities of ex- 
istence demanded. The term nomadic is not, in fact, properly ap- 
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plicable to any Indian tribe. Every tribe and every congeries of 
tribes, with exceptions to be noted, laid claim to and dwelt within 
the limits of a certain tract or region the boundaries of which were 
well understood and were handed down by tradition and never re- 
linquished save to a superior force. Between many of the tribes, 
indeed, were debatable areas, owned by none but claimed by all, 
which from time immemorial formed the cause of disputes and inter- 
tribal wars. Most or all of the tribes east of Mississippi river, 
except in the north, and some west of it, were to a greater or less 
extent agricultural and depended much for food on the products 
of their tillage. During the hunting season such tribes or villages 
broke up into small parties and dispersed over their domains more 
or less widely in search of game; or they visited the seashore for 
fish and shellfish. Only in this restricted sense may they be said 
to be nomadic. The so-called “horse Indians” and the Plains 
Indians, at least after the latter acquired the horse, wandered very 
widely in search of their chief dependence, the buffalo. Though 
most of these had no fixed and permanent villages, they yet pos- 
sessed clear ideas as to the extent of their own territory as well as 
that of their neighbors. The Athapascan and Algonquian tribes of 
the far north, where absence of agriculture, the wide expanses of 
desolate territory, and the nature of the game necessitated frequent 
changes of abode and forbade any form of fixed village life, most 
nearly approached nomadic life. 

Indian Ownership of Land. — The exact nature of Indian own- 
ership of land appears not to have been understood by the early 
settlers, and the misunderstanding was the fruitful source of trouble 
and even bloodshed. Neither the individual Indian nor the family 
possessed vested rights in land. The land belonged to the tribe as 
a whole. Individual families and clans might appropriate for their 
own use and tillage any portion of the tribe’s unoccupied domain. 
Hence it was impossible for a chief, family, clan, or any section of a 
tribe legally to sell or to give away to aliens, white or red, any part 
of the tribal domain, and the inevitable consequences of illegal sales 
or gifts was bad feeling, followed often by repudiation of the con- 
tract by the tribe asa whole. Attempts by the whites to enforce 
these supposed legal sales were followed by disorder and bloodshed, 


often by prolonged wars. 
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Ideas of Royalty, —It is perhaps not strange that the early emi- 
grants to America, habituated to European ideas of royal descent 
and kingly prerogative, should describe the simple village and 
tribal organizations of the Indians with high-sounding phrases: 
Early treatises on the Indians teem with the terms “king,” 
“queen,” and “princess,” and even with ideas of hereditary priv- 
ilege and rank. It would be difficult to imagine states of society 
more unlike than one implied by such terms and the simple democ- 
racy of most of the Indians. On the northwest coast ideas of caste 
had gained a foothold, principally founded on a property basis, but 
this was exceptional. Equality and independence were the cardinal 
principles of Indian society. In some tribes, as the Iroquois, certain 
of the highest chieftaincies were confined to certain clans, and these 
may be said in a modified sense to have been hereditary. Practi- 
cally, however, all the offices within the limits of the tribal govern- 
ment were purely elective. The ability of the candidates, their 
courage, eloquence, previous services, above all their personal pop- 
ularity, formed the basis for election to any and all offices. No 
power in any wise analogous to that of the despot, no rank savoring 
of inheritance, as we understand the term, existed among our 
Indians. Even military service was not compulsory, but he who 
would might organize a war party, and the courage and known 
prowess in war of the leader chiefly determined the number of his 
followers. So loose were the ties of authority on the warpath that 
a bad dream or an unlucky presage was enough to diminish the 
number of the war party at any time or even to break it up entirely. 

The idea prevalent among the colonists of a legal executive head 
over the Indians, a so-called king, was acceptable on account of the 
aid it lent to the transaction of business with the Indians, especially 
to the enforcement of contracts. It enabled the colonists to treat 
directly and effectively with one man, or at most with a few, for the 
sale ot land, instead of with the tribe as a whole. The fact is that 
social and political organization was of the lowest kind; the very 
name of tribe, with implication of a body bound together by social 
ties and under some central authority, is of very uncertain application. 

Knowledge of Medicine. — Many erroneous ideas of the practice 
of medicine among the Indians are current, often fostered by quacks 
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who claim to have received herbs and methods of practice from noted 
Indian doctors. The medical art among all Indians was rooted in 
sorcery ; and the prevailing idea that diseases were caused by the 
presence or acts of evil spirits, which could be removed only by 
sorcery and incantation, controlled diagnosis and treatment. This 
conception gave rise to both priest and physician. Combined with 
it there grew up a certain knowledge of and dependence upon 
simples, one important development of which was what we know as 
the doctrine of signatures, according to which the color, shape, and 
markings of plants are supposed to indicate the organs for which 
in disease they are supposed to be efficacious specifics. There was 
current in many tribes, especially among the old women, a rude 
knowledge of the therapeutic use of a considerable number of plants 
and roots and of the sweating process, which was employed with 
little discrimination. 

The Great Spirit. — Among the many erroneous conceptions re- 
garding the Indian none has taken deeper root than the one which 
ascribes to him belief in an overruling deity, the ‘Great Spirit.” 
Very far removed from this tremendous conception of one all- 
powerful deity was the Indian belief in a multitude of spirits that 
dwelt in animate and inanimate objects, to propitiate which was the 
chief object of his supplications and sacrifices. To none of his 
deities did the Indian ascribe moral good or evil. His religion was 
practical. The spirits were the source of good or bad fortune 
whether on the hunting path or the war trail, in the pursuit of a 
wife or in a ball game. If successful he adored, offered sacrifices, 
and made valuable presents. If unsuccessful he cast his manitou 
away and offered his faith to more powerful or more friendly deities. 

In this world of spirits the Indian dwelt in perpetual fear. He 
feared to offend the spirits of the mountains, of the dark wood, of 
the lake, of the prairie. The real Indian was a different creature 
from the joyous and untrammeled savage pictured and envied by the 
poet and philosopher. 

Happy Hunting Ground. — If the term be understood to imply 
nothing more than a belief of the Indian in a future existence, it 


answers, perhaps, as well as another. That the Indian believes in 
a future life his mortuary rites abundantly testify. It may be con- 
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fidently stated that no tribe of American Indians was without some 
idea of a life after death ; but as to its exact nature and whereabouts 
the Indian’s ideas, differing in different tribes, were vague. Nor 
does it appear that belief in a future life had any marked influence 
on the daily life and conduct of the individual. The American 
Indian seems not to have evolved the idea of hell and future 
punishment. 

Division of Labor. — The position of woman in Indian society, 
especially as regards the division of labor, has been misunderstood. 
Historians have generally pictured her as a drudge and slave, toiling 
incessantly, while her indolent husband idles away most of the time 
and exists chiefly by the fruits of her labor. While the picture is 
not wholly false, it is much overdrawn, chiefly because the observa- 
tions which suggest it were made about the camp or village, in 
which and in the neighboring fields lay the peculiar province of 
woman’s activity. In addition to the nurture of children, their 
duties were the care of the habitation, cooking, preparation of 
skins, and the making of clothing, pottery, and basketry ; and 
among many tribes they were expected also to help bring home 
the spoils of the chase. Among agricultural tribes tillage of the 
fields was largely woman’s work. Thus her tasks were many and 
laborious, but she had her hours for gossip and for special women’s 
games. Inan Indian community, where the food question is always 
a serious one, there can be no idle hands. The women were aided 
in their round of tasks by the children and the old men. Where 
slavery existed their toil was further lightened by the aid of slaves, 
and in other tribes captives were often compelled to aid in the 
women’s work. 

The men did all the hunting, fishing, and trapping, which in 
savagery are always toilsome, frequently dangerous, and not rarely 
fatal, especially in winter. The man alone bore arms, and to him be- 
longed the chances and dangers of war. The making and admin- 
istration of laws, the conduct of treaties, and the general regulation 
of tribal affairs were in the hands of the men, though in these fields 
woman also had important prerogatives. To men were entrusted all 
the important ceremonies and most of the religious rites, also the 
task of memorizing tribal records and treaties, as well as rituals, 
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which involved astonishing feats of memory. The chief manual 
labor of the men was the manufacture of hunting and war imple- 
ments, an important occupation that took much time. The manu- 
facture of canoes, also, was chiefly man’s work. Thus in Indian 
society the position of woman was always subordinate, and the lines 
of demarcation between the duties of the sexes were everywhere 
sharply drawn. Nevertheless, the division of labor was not so 
unequal as it might seem to the casual observer, and it is difficult to 
understand how the line could have been more fairly drawn in a 
state of society where the military spirit was so dominant. Indian 
communities lived in constant danger of attack, and their men, 
whether in camp or on the march, must ever be ready at a moment’s 
warning to seize their arms and defend their homes and families. 

Where Indian communities adopted settled village life, as did 
the Pueblo peoples, or where the nature of tribal wealth was such 
as to enable women to become property-holders on a large scale, as 
among the Navaho, whose women own the sheep, or where slavery 
was an established institution and extensively practised, as among 
the northwest coast tribes, the position of women advanced, and 
there ensued, among other social changes, a more equal division of 
laborious tasks. 

Indian Population. — Early estimates of Indian population were 
greatly exaggerated, chiefly because they were based on the num- 
bers observed in the more populous districts, as along the coast, on 
the natural waterways, and in permanent settlements. The infer- 
ence was that elsewhere the population was equally large, whereas 
the country as a whole was but sparsely populated, and there were 
extensive tracts in the United States which were practically unin- 
habited. Later, when a fairly accurate census revealed a compara- 
tively small population, the difference between the first estimates and 
the actual numbers was accounted for by the theory of rapid deci- 
mation due to pestilence. The Indian population of prehistoric 
America can never be known, but all available data indicate that it 
could not possibly have exceeded a million; many authorities be- 
lieve an estimate of half that number sufficient. 

Degeneracy of Mixed-bloods. —It has long been an adage that 
the mixed-blood is a moral degenerate, exhibiting few or none of 
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the virtues of either, but all the vices of both of the parent stocks. 
In various parts of the country there are many mixed-bloods of 
undoubted ability and of high moral standing, and there is no evi- 
dence to prove that the low moral status of the average mixed- 
bloods of the frontier is a necessary result of mixture of blood, but 
there is much to indicate that it arises chiefly from his unfortunate 
environment. The mixed-blood finds little favor with either race, 
while his superior education and advantages, derived from associa- 
tion with the whites, enable him to outstrip his Indian brother in the 
pursuit of either good or evil. Absorption into the dominant race 
is likely to be the fate of the Indian, and there is no reason to fear 
that when freed from his anomalous environment the mixed-blood 
will not win an honorable, social, industrial, and political place in the 
national life. 

Indian Pygmies and Giants. — All times and all peoples have 
had traditions of pygmies and giants. It is therefore nowise sur- 
prising that such myths were early transplanted to American soil. 
The story of an ancient race of pygmies in Tennessee, familiar to 
most archeologists, owes its origin to the discovery, in the early half 
of the Jast century, of numerous small stone coffins, or cists, contain- 
ing skeletons. The largest, measured by Featherstonhaugh, was 24 
inches long by g inches deep. The small size of the cists was 
assumed by their discoverers to be proof of the existence of a race 
of dwarfs, and the belief gained ready credence and exists to the 
present day in the minds of a few. In many cases the skeletons of 
the supposed dwarfs proved to be those of children, while, as pointed 
out by Jones and Thomas, the skeletons of the adults found in the 
cists had been deprived of flesh, a common Indian mortuary custom, 
and then disjointed, when the bones of an adult could be packed 
into a very small space. 

A race of dwarfs has also been popularly ascribed to the cliff- 
dweller region of New Mexico and Arizona, partly owing to the 
finding of shriveled and shrunken mummies of children, too hastily 
assumed to be those of dwarfs, and partly owing to the discovery 
of small apartments in the cliff dwellings, of the nature of cubby- 
holes for the storage of property, the entrances to which were too 
small to permit the passage, erect, of an ordinary man ; hence, in the 
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mind of the discoverers, they must have been used by dwarfs. The 
Pueblo peoples are, indeed, of relatively small stature, but they are 
as far from being dwarfs as other Indians from being giants.! 

The myth of the discovery of giant skeletons perennial in news- 
papers, is revived at times by the finding of huge fossil mammalian 
remains of ancient epochs, erroneously supposed by the ignorant to 
be human ; at others by the discovery of buried skeletons the bones 
of which have in the course of time become separated so as to give 
the impression of beings of unusual height. There was considerable 
diversity of stature among Indian tribes, some, as the Pueblos, being 
of rather small size, while among the tribes of the lower Colorado 
and the Plains were many men of unusual size. Now and then, too, 
as among other peoples, a man is found who is a real giant among 
his kind ; askeleton was exhumed in West Virginia which measured 
7% feet in length and Ig inches across the shoulders. 

Mound-builders and Cliff-dwellers.— The belief was formerly 
held by many that the mound-builders of the Mississippi valley and 
the cliff-dwellers of the southwestern border were racially distinct 
from the Indians or had reached a superior degree of culture. The 
more thoroughly the mounds and cliff ruins have been explored and 
the more carefully the artifacts, customs, and culture status of these 
ancient peoples are studied, the more apparent is it that their attain- 
ments were nowise superior to those of the later Indian. There is 
no evidence incompatible with the theory that the builders of the 
mounds and the dwellers in the cliffs are the ancestors of the tribes 
now or recently in possession of the same regions. 

Stolidity and Taciturnity. — The idea of the Indian, once popu- 
lar, suggests a taciturn and stolid character who smoked his pipe 
in silence and stalked reserved and dignified among his fellows. 
Unquestionably the Indian of the Atlantic slope differed in many 
respects from his kinsmen farther west ; it may be that the forest 
Indian of the north and east imbibed something of the spirit of the 
primeval woods which, deep and gloomy, overspread much of his 
region. If so, he has no counterpart in the regions west of the 


For details respecting the dwarfs of Tennessee see Haywood, Natural and Aborig- 
inal History of Tennessee, 1823; and Jones, Antiquities of Tennessee, 10, 1876. 
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Mississippi. On occasions of ceremony and religion the western 
Indian can be both dignified and solemn, as befits the occasion, but 
his nature, if not as bright and sunny as that of the Polynesian, is at 
least as far removed from moroseness as his disposition is from taci- 
turnity. The Indian of the present day has a fair sense of humor 
and is by no means a stranger to jest, laughter, and even repartee. 
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The American Nation: A History. Volume II. Basts of American 
History, 1500-1900. By Livincston Farrand, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University. New York and 
London: Harper Brothers. 1904. 8°, 303 pages, 1 pl., Io maps. 
The American nation as a political unit merely is a subject easily 

compassed by the historian, since its foundation lies not only within the 
period of written history, but within the narrow limits of discovery and 
colonization. But he who would venture to treat the national history in 
its fuller significance must carry his researches beyond the limits of the 
Columbian period and over a vast range of subject-matter ; he must con- 
sider the races and cultures of the Old World and their far-reaching in- 
fluence in the New ; he must have an intimate acquaintance with the New 
World, giving due attention to its configuration, its climate, and its 
resources, and must build up the background of his picture with the his- 
tory of the American race. These are the elements that, in the view of 
Dr Farrand, constitute the basis of the history of the American nation. 
The time may or may not have come for an adequate presentation of this 
history ; the point of view may not yet be sufficiently remote for com- 
prehensive vision, and the knowledge of the field and its complex phe- 
nomena may not be sufficiently complete ; but our author has ventured 
on the task, and the future must determine the wisdom of the under- 
taking and the degree of his success. 

In the earlier chapters the author depicts in a simple and effective 
manner the physical features of the continent, characterizing the areas 
fitted for human occupancy and pointing out the bearing of the mountain 
masses, the deserts, and rivers on the distribution of populations. He 
shows how the invading race advanced to the conquest of the fertile 
valleys and the prairies, and how the aborigines were pushed inland 
along the waterways, across the passes, and over the portages, until the 
great habitable areas were almost completely wrested from their grasp. 
The special areas that had nurtured the native communities and developed 
their peculiar culture now became the focal centers for the development 
of the new people and the new culture. Dr Farrand summarizes the 
characteristics of the great areas of human activity, and enumerates 
(touching all too lightly on the mineral kingdom) the resources which, 
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under the simple regime of the Indian, gave him an impulse toward civil- 
ization, and which in the stronger grasp of the white race created a new 
empire almost within the limit of a lifetime. Having covered this much 
of the ground, the author takes up the story of the native tribes as an 
essential part of the national history. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a consideration of the very important ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man in what is now the domain of the American 
nation. The geological evidence is dismissed with a few short para- 
graphs, leaving the impression that as yet little satisfactory proof of great 
antiquity has been found. Facts relied on when investigations began a 
few years ago as fully establishing the existence of conditions of occu- 
pancy and culture parallel with those of Europe, have more recently 
been given different and much simpler interpretations. Finds of artifacts 
in Glacial gravels are too few and too imperfectly attested to carry con- 
viction to the conservative student, and it is pointed out that caves which 
have for untold centuries offered free shelter to the tribes that have come 
and gone, yield no trace of occupancy by others than the Indian tribes 
as known to us. It is justly considered, however, that the continent 
must have been occupied for thousands of years, the well-authenticated 
traces extending far back toward the period that witnessed the final 
retreat of the Glacial ice beyond the northern limits of the Great Lakes. 
The mound builders and the cliff dwellers, about whom much misconcep- 
tion and error have insisted on clustering, are relegated to their proper 
place in the simple history of Indian occupancy. In the light of the 
straightforward and judicious interpretations presented by Dr Farrand, 
the cobwebs of early misinterpretation are swept completely away. 

In Chapter 6 a comprehensive glance is taken of the North Ameri- 
can aborigines for the period beginning with 1500 and ending with 1900 
—the period during which they have been under the observation of our 
own race. The first requisite in this presentation is a classification of the 
extensive and complex phenomena involved, and it is pointed out that 
four groupings of the tribes are possible: by physical characters, by lan- 
guages, by geographical areas, and by culture groups. The physical char- 
acters are varied and pronounced, but difficult to formulate in such ways 
as to serve as a basis for treatment. The grouping by languages is re- 
garded as the most satisfactory for scientific discussion, but the tribes 
north of Mexico present such a wonderful diversity of tongues that fifty- 
seven distinct linguistic groups or families are recognized, making impos- 
sible a brief and comprehensive treatment on this basis. 

It is believed by Dr Farrand that a grouping by geographical areas 
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is the most satisfactory for his purpose, the areas being such as have, partly 
at least, through their peculiar characteristics of conformation and resour- 
ces, led to the development of somewhat decidedly distinctive phases of 
culture. By this method the number of groups may be large or small as 
the treatment demands. Seven are considered sufficient for the author’s 
purpose, and are as follows: (1) the Eskimo ; (2) the tribes of the North 
Pacific coast ; (3) the tribes of the Mackenzie river basin and the high 
plateaus ; (4) the tribes of the Columbia river and California; (5) the 
tribes of the Great Plains; (6) the tribes of the eastern woodlands; and 
(7) the tribes of the Southwest and Mexico. The Eskimo occupy the 
northern shoreline of the continent from Bering sea to Greenland, and 
originally, it is surmised, extended south into New England. They are 
a people widely separated from the Indian in physical and mental char- 
acters, whose origin is not determined, but whose adjustment to the Arctic 
environment and unique resultant culture are among the most interesting 
and instructive lessons of aboriginal America. Contrasting strongly with 
the Eskimo, and presenting physical and cultural characters hardly less re- 
markable, are the tribes of the Northwest coast. The third group, assem- 
bled in the great northern inland region, connects with the Eskimo on 
the north and extends from the coast ranges on the west to Hudson bay 
on the east ; while the fourth occupies the basin of Columbia river and the 
numerous minor valleys opening out to the Pacific in Oregon and California. 
The fifth group comprises the great warrior-hunter tribes of the inland 
plains, of which the Sioux are taken as the type; the sixth, the formerly 
powerful and strongly contrasting Iroquoian and Algonquian groups of the 
eastern woodland northand south, with which the English and French colon- 
ists had chiefly to deal ; and the seventh, the many tribes of the Southwest 
and Mexico, presenting numerous physical types and greatly diversified 
cultures. Of the three hundred or more tribes thus passed under review, 
few could even be mentioned and fewer described by Dr Farrand with 
any degree of fulness in the brief space allotted ; but the perusal of these 
chapters will give the reader an excellent notion of the people as a whole, 
and of the groups as assembled in the great specialization areas of the 
northern portions of the continent. 

The chapters treating of the social organization of the tribes ; houses, 
house life, and food quest ; industrial life and warfare ; religion, mythol- 
ogy, and art; and the character and future of the Indians, which follow, 
are excellent summaries of these subjects ; and the final chapter, a critical 
essay on authorities, will prove to be of high value to the student. 

Not without shortcomings such as necessarily result from the crowd- 
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ing of a vast subject within narrow limits (the faults of omission), this 
work is charmingly simple, direct, and comprehensive. The reader is 
not led into troublesome mazes of speculation, nor is he asked to skate on 
the thin ice of preconceived notions; the work must therefore prove a 
boon to schools and to the general public, which have too long been at 
the mercy of the hobby-rider and the sensation-monger. It is conserva- 
tive and refreshingly healthy in tone throughout. The publishers will be 
fortunate if the other volumes of the composite work to which this one 
belongs reach an equal standard of excellence. 
W. H. 


An Outline of the Theory of Organic Evolution, with a Description of 
some of the Phenomena which it Explains. By Maynarp M. MEt- 
caLF. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1904. 8°, xxii, 
204 pages, illustrated. 

This book, as the author says, is not intended for biologists, but for 
laymen, and especially for such as are somewhat young either in years or 
inscience. But many a biologist could doubtless refresh his memory, 
dimmed by long special researches, by scanning its attractive pages, and 
especially its profuse and well-selected illustrations. It covers the entire 
field of organic nature, and the examples are drawn as well from plants as 
from animals. ‘The author, although he says that he believes ‘‘ that all 
nature is controlled by an intelligent Providence,’’ is a thoroughgoing 
evolutionist. He is also open-minded, and accepts all the evidence from 
whatever source. For example, he gives some excellent illustrations of 
sexual selection, which some eminent evolutionists affect to discredit. 

If the book were exclusively devoted to biology in the narrower sense 
of dealing with plants and the lower animals, it could not be expected 
that the American Anthropologist would give space to it, however meri- 
torious, but the author has not stopped with animals in the ordinary 
sense. He has devoted a chapter to the evolution of man. In this he 
says: 

‘¢Study of human anatomy shows mankind to be probably a single 
species, belonging to the Primates, a group of the Mamma/ia, including, 
besides man, the lemurs and the apes and monkeys of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Man is most related to the Szmzzdz, the tailless 
apes of Asia and Africa, including the gibbon, the orang, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla. It is usual to place humankind in a distinct family of 
Primates, Hominide. It is now the general consensus of opinion that we 
should recognize but a single species and distinguish as subspecies the 
several races of men.’’ 
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In support of these views he gives the well-known figures of Huxley 
showing the skeletons of man and the four anthropoid apes, and also de 
remarkable series of embryos arranged by Haeckel to show the phylogeny 
and ontogeny of man. ‘This series first appeared in Haeckel’s Anthro- 
pogenie, 1874, pl. v. It has been copied many times, and our author, 
who does not seem to be acquainted with Haeckel’s work, borrowed it 
from Romanes (Darwin and after Darwin, pp. 152-153). 

The general reflections in which the author indulges growing out of 
these and other facts adduced in favor of human evolution, show a strong 
coérdinating power and a broad view of his subject. The rdle of the 
higher mind is clearly grasped, and its bearing on the future of evolution, 
both favorable and unfavorable, is well set forth. Perhaps he somewhat 
exaggerates the tendency of civilization to preserve the biologically unfit, 
but he may be pardoned, for this is a favorite theme of modern biological 
philosophers, many of whom are so carried away by it that they lose all 
sense of perspective and become wholly pessimistic. Not so our author, 
although he sounds the note of warning. But he sees, as many do not, 
that intelligence exempts mankind for the most part from the principle of 
selection, and enables him to control and transform his environment, in- 
stead of being controlled and transformed by it. ‘‘ We can,’’ he says 
“*to a considerable extent, control our own evolution. The lower ani- 
malscannot do so. They lack the intelligence which gives us this power.’’ 
But he seems to share with Galton, Ribot, and others the faith that what- 
ever progress is to be brought about through intelligence must consist in 
some sort of rational stirpiculture or ‘‘ eugenics,’’ and be exclusively 
physiological. The idea of a strictly social evolution, as distinguished 
from biological evolution, seems to be outside the range of his studies. 

LESTER F. WarD. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements. By 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. New York: The Science Press. 1904. 
8°, xll, 210 pages. 

The author claims this book to be a statement of the first principles 
and rules of procedure in the treatment of statistical data, to serve as a 
handbook for the students of all sciences using statistical material. Yet it 
is obvious, on looking into the special methods discussed, that the treatise 
is expressly for the students of education and psychology. The apparent 
design of the work is to present methods of procedure based on mathe- 
matical conceptions with the mathematics left out, the author himself 
being fully conscious of the awkwardness of his position. Since methods 
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of handling statistics for variable phenomena are of special interest to 
physical anthropology, an application of methods to similar conditions 
in other fields of investigation will always deserve attention. All statis- 
tical work in variation proceeds on the assumption that variation is the 
result of a large number of independent causes working independently, 
the probabilities of their acting and not acting being equal. Such a con- 
dition gives a distribution of cases expressed by the binomial formula. 
Whenever it can be established that anatomical measurements for a 
homogeneous people follow the same law, mathematics will be of great 
service and new fields of research will present themselves. Physical 
anthropology has firmly established itself by empirically demonstrating 
the correspondence between the observed facts and this mathematical ex- 
pression. However, the great obstacle to research has been the general 
ignorance of mathematics on the part of the workers, self-justified by 
traditions against the use of its methods. 

While the psychologists have been using the same mathematical 
methods, they have not yet demonstrated in the same rough fashion the 
correspondence between their data and the binomial formula, or the more 
general expression of the exponential formula. The author devotes 
much space to the presentation of types of distribution obtained in the 
various kinds of data to give the student some idea of the basis for the 
assumption of the applicability of the mathematical formulas that hold for 
the conditions of a single type of distribution. ‘This is commendable 
and safe ground, but merely states observations. The critical reader of 
the book must feel that the advice of the author to regard every distribu- 
tion as being of the symmetrical type unless there is good reason for not 
doing so would rule out the remainder of the book, since, as far as can be 
judged by eye, the majority of the plotted distributions show asymmetrical 
tendencies. This will doubtless serve the good purpose of making the 
student duly cautious in the use of the method. ‘The weakness of the 
author's position is in his failure to give a satisfactory basis for the determi- 
nation of asymmetry. The question of the type of distribution would 
have come to something more definite if the relation between the higher 
powers of the deviations and the type of distribution had been discussed. 
As it is, the whole preliminary discussion fails to suggest a way out of 
seemingly hopeless diversity of forms of distribution. 

The book must be estimated as an exposition of established methods 
rather than as a contribution to the knowledge of the subject. To this 
end the author has chosen a few main points and treated them at length. 
The illustrative examples are original, and although sometimes a little 
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strained seem to serve their purpose: e. g., John’s Christmas money, 
the relative probability of his receiving a dollar from different sources, is 
carried through the entire chapter on the cause of variability. 

Some useful adaptations of principles are worked out by the author as 
special methods of procedure in psychological research: 7. ¢., the trans- 
mutation of relative measures into those of quantity. The author’s discus- 
sion of the zero point of a series seems unnecessarily confusing ; in this as 
in several other instances he gives the reader the impression that he is in 
too great haste to get to the end. The standard deviation is represented 
in the exponential formula by » and in the text by o; as this occurs on 
the same page without explanation it will confuse the student. ‘The dis- 
tinction between the mode and the average is dwelt upon at length, but 
it would have been more emphatic if a brief mathematical demonstration 
had been added. In the treatment of accuracy of measurements the 
student should have been given the simple formula for the correction of 
the standard deviation. These are some of the instances in which the 
author’s fear of mathematics led him to eliminate matter that is really 
useful to the reader even though he must take its verity on faith. 

The appearance of the book is an encouraging sign that psychology 
may be about to begin substantial advance in one important part of its 
field. Asa text book for a preparatory course to psychological investiga- 
tion it has many points of excellence, but the author’s hope that it will be 
of great service to the unmathematical reader is not well grounded, for 
it is the experience of the reviewer that even such a presentation reaches 
only the mathematically inclined. CLARK WISSLER. 


Notes @archéologte préhistorique. — Nos ancétres primitifs. Par A. 
DoiGNEAU. Preface par le Docteur Capitan. Paris: Librarie C. 
Clavreuil. 1905. 8°, 202 pages, 10g figures. 

This volume is very well characterized by the author in the dedication 
as ‘‘a work of popularization’’; and again by Dr Capitan in the preface 
as ‘¢a concise résumé of the history of our primitive ancestors.’’ Turn- 
ing to the table of contents, the history is found to be limited to the chap- 
ters dealing with the ages of stone. Such a work marks a timely step in 
the right direction. The domain of prehistoric archeology is a broad one. 
The period of pioneering has therefore of necessity been long. But there 
comes a time in the development of a science, as in that of a country, 
when the trail should give place to the highway. There are those who 
will always prefer the trail. Let them still wander to their heart’s con- 
tent through the wilderness. Their course leads by way of the numerous 
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publications of museums, societies, academies, etc.; of scientific journals, 
government reports, books of travel, as well as works on special topics. 
But that way is too laborious for the great majority whose means of com- 
munication should be as easy and direct as possible, and who may choose 
to be personally conducted. In that case, Doigneau is recommended as 
their guide. He knows the field and has supplemented his text by 
copious references to the original sources of information. 

In archeology it is necessary to know the when as well as the what 
and the where ; hence the importance of chronological classification. In 
prehistoric archeology the chronology is of necessity relative rather than 
absolute. The author offers nothing new in the way of classification, his 
outline agreeing practically with that made by Gabriel de Mortillet ’ more 
than ten years ago. ‘The stone age is divided into three periods: (1) 
eolithic, (2) paleolithic, and (3) neolithic. It is well known that to Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) belongs the credit of first employing the 
terms paleolithic and neolithic. As to the name eolithic, the author 
leaves one to infer (p. 36) that itwas introduced by G. de Mortillet. 
Dr A. Rutot’ of Brussels also believes him to have been the first to pro- 
pose that name to designate a primitive industry antedating the paleo- 
lithic. In the opinion of the reviewer, and as stated by him in a paper 
written last year but not yet published, the priority belongs to Mr J. 
Allen Brown, late fellow of the Geological Society of London, who made 
use of the term ‘‘ eolithic’’ in a communication * read before the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on March 8th, 1892, 
whereas de Mortillet submitted his ‘‘ Classification palethnologique’’ to 
the Paris Society of Anthropology on December 6, 1894.‘ 

The eolithic period of Doigneau, like that of de Mortillet, is placed 
wholly in the Tertiary. The paleolithic is referred to the early Quater- 
nary and the neolithic to the Recent. On the other hand Rutot has 
recently shown that the eolithic is by no means confined to the Tertiary 
— Reutelian, Reutelo-Mesvinian, and Mesvinian industries all occur- 
ring in the lower Quaternary. In regard to the subdivisions of the 
paleolithic period, the author does not seem to share the opinion of 
Professor Hoernes® and others that the Chellean, Acheulian, and 


1 Classification palethnologique, Bu//. Soc. d@’ anthr. de Paris, 1894, p. 616. 

2Le préhistorique dans |’Europe centrale, etc. Zxtrait du C.-R. du Congr. 
@’ arch, et hist., Dinant, 1903, p. 244. 

3On the continuity of the paleolithic and neolithic periods. 7. 4. 7, XXII, 93. 

4 Page 616 of the Bulletins. 

5 Moriz Hoernes, Der diluviale Mensch in Europe, Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1903 (reviewed in American Anthropologist, N. S., 1903, V, 695). 
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Mousterian epochs are but phases of one and the same industry. Yet 
he goes so far as to admit that: the Acheulian cannot be considered as 
constituting a veritable epoch. It is at the same time the end of the 
Chellean and the beginning of the Mousterian, a passage from the one to 
the other, and marking a relatively short period of time. The Solutrean 
is also looked upon as a transition epoch. A good deal of space is given to 
the closing epoch of the paleolithic period which was marked by a real 
passion for art. Indeed the Magdalenian epoch may well be called the 
Phidian age of prehistoric times. Records have been preserved of each 
successive step from sculpture in the round, through high-relief and low- 
relief to delicate engraving. Color was sometimes combined with engrav- 
ing, as in the remarkable frescoes which adorn the cavern walls of Fond- 
de-Gaume, near Les Eyzies. Curious markings suggestive of a halter on 
some of the figures of horses from the cavern walls of Combarelles, also 
near Les Eyzies, have led to the question of domestication of animals 
during the paleolithic period. Doigneau does not believe the evidence 
sufficient to demonstrate that any animal had become domesticated previous 
to the arrival of the neolithic peoples in Europe. 

The closing chapter deals with the neolithic period ; the hiatus, sup- 
posed by some to separate it from the paleolithic, the author believes to 
be non-existent. In support of this view he marshals the evidence 
furnished by the researches of de Mortillet at la Tourasse (Haute- 
Garonne), Piette at Mas d’Azil (Ariége), Salmon and Capitan at Cam- 
pigny (Seine-Inférieure), and d’Ault du Mesnil in the valley of the 
Somme. The Tourassian is a transition epoch. The Campignian epoch 
is characterized by the survival of a few ancient types, such as scrapers, 
double scrapers, and gravers, and the appearance of two new types, the 
paring-knife and the pick. Nowhere was there the slightest evidence of 
an attempt at polishing the stone implements. ‘This was reserved for the 
following epoch, the so-called Robenhausian. 

The story as told by Doigneau is attractive throughout. The ex- 
cellent figures are, happily, almost exclusively of specimens in his own 
collection. ‘The references, though numerous, are wholly confined to 
French authors or French translations of foreign authors, with the excep- 
tion of citations from a few classical writers — a limitation perhaps more 
apparent than real when the scope of the work is taken into consideration. 
A few typographical errors are noted, among which may possibly be 
classed the statement that Pithecanthropus was found wear Java. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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Personal Names of Indians of New Jersey: Being a list of Six Hundred 
and Fifty such Names, Gleaned mostly from Indian deeds of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Witu1am NE tson. Paterson, N. J.: The 
Paterson History Club. 1904. 8°, 83 pages. 

The title of this book sufficiently explains itself. The author, who 
has already given us a work on the ‘‘ Indians of New Jersey,’’ states in the 
preface that the nucleus of the present compilation appeared in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist for January, 1902, and that the interest manifested 
in that publication has led him to extend the list to its present proportions. 
‘«It is believed that no such list of aboriginal personal names, principally 
of the seventeenth century, has ever been published before.’’ It is a 
laborious and valuable work, conscientiously performed, of use alike to 
the historian, philologist, and ethnologist, particularly in connection 
with the old Lenape or Delaware tribe. Its usefulness will increase with 
acquaintance, and it would be well if we could have more such compila- 
tions on which to draw for material. James Mooney. 


The Mythology of the Wichita. Collected under the Auspices of the Car- 
negte Institution of Washington. By GrorcEe A. Dorsey, Curator of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum. Washington: Published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1904. (Publication 
No. 21.) 8°, 351 pages. 

This and the companion volume by the same author, Zraditions of the 
Arikara (Publication No. 17) are the most recent fruits of a study of the 
Caddoan tribes begun several years ago by Dr Dorsey for the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum and continued under an allotment from the Carnegie 
Institution. The Wichita are a southern branch, as the Arikara are a north- 
ern branch, of the Pawnee proper, all three tribes speaking the same 
language with dialectic variations, and being primarily sedentary and 
agricultural in habit as distinguished from the roving, hunting tribes by 
which they were formerly surrounded. The Wichita of today, now settled 
on individual allotments in southwestern Oklahoma, are all that are left 
of three formerly distinct tribes speaking the same language, viz., Wichita 
proper, Waco, and Tawaconi, with the Kichai, of distinct but cognate 
language. The Wichita proper when first known had their villages on 
the upper waters of Red river, about Wichita falls and in the Wichita 
mountains, while the other two bands lived farther south, and the Kichai 
farther east, in Texas. One hundred years ago the four tribes numbered 
together at least 2,500, the Wichita proper being estimated at 400 men. 
In 1874 they numbered together 671 souls; in 1885 they had dwindled 
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to 448 and in 1903 to 338, a decrease of one-half in thirty years. Their 
fate is the common fate of the western tribes and emphasizes the necessity 
of energetic field work while opportunity remains. On the field result of 
the next ten years depends the final position of American ethnology. 

In the valuable introductory sketch the earliest date noted is that of 
the Dragoon expedition to the North Fork village in 1834. The docu- 
mentary French history of the tribe goes back at least to 1720. The 
Rush Springs date given is a misprint for 1852. Only the Wichita 
proper lived at North Fork; the other bands came up from Texas in 
1856. 

An interesting account follows of the peculiar tattooing, from which 
the tribe derived the old name of Pani Piqué. Their unique grass houses 
and arbors are described in detail, and attention is given to their name 
system, childbirth, war, marriage and mourning customs, all of which are 
dominated by the religious idea, the religion itself being described as a 
star cult, as is also that of the Pawnee. The Sun, Moon, and Morning 
Star appear to be the most prominent divinities, the Moon presiding 
especially over the destinies of the women. ‘Time, from the creation to 
the death of all things, is divided into four eras. We are now in the 
fourth or era of decline, after which there will be a renewal by the star 
gods and another cycle of four eras will begin. Notwithstanding the 
commonly accepted opinion that the Pawnee and Wichita are a part of 
the Caddoan stock of the timber region of Louisiana and eastern Texas, 
both Dr Dorsey and Miss Alice C. Fletcher have independently arrived at 
the same conclusion, from a study of their cults, that the true ancient 
home of these tribes was in the open country of the plains or the desert 
southwest. 

Sixty myths are given, including variants. Several of the variants 
might well have been omitted, being simply fragmentary renderings of 
the more complete myth as told by a better story-teller. In the shorter 
tales the Coyote, as usual on the Plains, appears as a trickster, usually 
coming to grief in the end by his impatience and mercenary desire. 
‘¢ He would always do something wrong and let the power escape him.”’ 
In ‘* The Coyote and His Magic Shield and Arrows’’ we are introduced 
to some wonderful arrows which talk among themselves and go out every 
day hunting while their master remains at home. ‘‘ Finally all his arrows 
came in, each carrying a whole buffalo.’’ But all this was a long time 
ago. In ‘‘The Seven Brothers and the Woman,’’ ‘‘when she tossed 
the double-ball she went with it up in the air’’ to escape her pursuer. 
This story, which accounts for the origin of the Pleiades, has a close 
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parallel among the Kiowa. The incident of smearing an unseen night 


yisitor with ashes occurs in some myth of nearly every tribe from the 


Eskimo to the isthmus, being usually told to account for the spots on the 
moon. The main incident in ‘‘ The Woman who Married a Star”’ is 
also paralleled in probably all the Plains mythologies. 

Other coincidences with the universal body of Indian myth are con- 
stantly cropping out in these Wichita tales and may be accepted as the 
natural outcome of the workings of the primitive mind under similar 
circumstances, but occasionally we find parallels which seem unaccount- 
able except on the theory of actual contact by tribes or individuals. 
As an instance take ‘‘ The Man who Went to Spirit Land.’’ His wife 
has died and he goes night after night to mourn at her grave. The spirit 
of a former friend appears and tells him how he may bring back the 
woman from the land of the dead. The spirit gives him four mud balls 
and instructs him how to use them. 

‘‘ His friend touched his eyes and he found himself in another world, 
till with his friend. Around him, as far as his eye could see, he saw 
lodges. ‘They entered the homes of the dead, and finally came to the 
place where the dance was, and there the dead man left his friend. The 
live man saw his wife dancing, and as she came around he threw one of 
the mud balls at her and hit her, as he had been told to do. She went 
around the pole that they were dancing around and when she came around 
again he threw another mud ball at her and hit her again. Every time she 
came around he threw at her, until he had thrown the last ball. Then she 
left the dance and went off to her home, and the live man followed her.’’ 

In the story of ‘‘The Daughter of the Sun,’’ in the present re- 
viewer’s Myths of the Cherokee in the 19th Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 1902, seven messengers set out for the Spirit World to bring 
back the soul of the daughter of the Sun, carrying with them seven 
magic rods: ‘‘ They took the rods and a large box and traveled seven 
days to the west until they came to the Darkening Land. ‘There were a 
great many people there, and they were having a dance just as if they 
were at home in the settlement. The young woman was in the outside 
circle, and as she swung around to where the seven men were standing, 
one struck her with his rod and she turned her head and saw him. As she 
came around the second time another touched her with his rod, and then 
another and another, until at the seventh round she fell out of the ring, 
and they put her into the box and closed the lid fast.’’ 

Several songs are given with musical notation by Mr Frederic R. 
Burton. The last thirty-five pages are devoted to abstracts of the 
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myths, thus affording convenient basis for comparison. The language 
throughout is simple and in accord with Indian expression, and each In- 
dian assistant is given full credit. 

With so much that is good it is regrettable that we have not more, 
particularly in the way of notes and glossary. It has been well said that 
the purpose of a museum is to illustrate a series of labels. In a similar 
manner a main purpose of a myth collection is to illustrate custom, ritual, 
and language. Almost every one of these myths contains reference to 
some custom or ceremony of which the layman would wish to know more, 
while an analytic vocabulary of the Indian terms would give a deeper 
meaning to the myths themselves and add a philologic value to this revela- 
tion of a most interesting people. James Mooney. 


Vier Lustspiele (Der franzosisch-preussische Krieg— Ich gratuliere ;— 
Grosse Wahl schafft grosse Qual— Ein Liebesbrief). Von Kosta 
Trirkovic. Ubersetst und fiir die deutsche Biihne bearbeitet von 
Dr FriepricH S. Krauss. (Bibliothek ansgewahlter serbischer 
Meisterwerke, Band IV). Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsaktien Gesell- 
schaft. 1904. 12°, xvi, 182 pages. 

In the fourth volume of the Library of Servian Masterworks, which 
Dr Krauss is now editing, he introduces us to another talented young 
author who, although prematurely cut off just when life was most full of 
promise, has left such impress upon the literature of his people that his 
dramas are still the favorites of the Servian stage thirty years after his 
death. 

Kosta Trifkovic¢ was born of Servian parents at Neusatz, southern 
Hungary, in 1843, and after the usual school period and a short experi- 
ence in seafaring life, he betook himself to law and literature while hold- 
ing a small governmental clerkship at Budapest. His literary efforts 
were directed chiefly to the building up of a national Servian stage at 
Neusatz to rival that of Belgrade. With capacity for doing two years’ 
work in one, and an equipment of five languages, he worked untiringly 
until stricken by a fever which finally resulted in his untimely death in 
1875 at the age of thirty-two. In four short years of production he had 
brought out seven original dramas, arranged ten others from the German 


and French, and written two important works of fiction and an autobio- 
graphy, besides critiques and numerous shorter articles which were pub- 
lished in a journal which he had founded. 

The four specimen comedies are filled with sparkling wit and catchy 
verses, and a succession of bewilderingly comic situations which finally 
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disentangle themselves, so that all ends well at last, as a good story 
should. ‘There are frequent appeals to Servian patriotism, and reference 
to several interesting national customs such as the New Year celebration 
and the betrothal feast. It is to be hoped that the translator may suc- 
ceed in his efforts to bring such excellent work to a wider circle of acquain- 
tance. James Mooney. 


Anthropophyteta : Jahrbiicher fiir Folkloristische Erhebungen und For- 
schungen sur Entwicklungsgeschichte der geschlechtlichen Moral. 
[Yearbooks for Folklore Collections and Investigations relating to the 
Historical Development of the Sexual Code.] Herausgegeben von 
Dr FrrepRIcH S. Krauss. Band I. Siidslavische Volksiiberlieferung- 
en, die sich auf den Geschlechtsverkehr beziehen. I. Erzihlungen, 
gesammelt, verdeutscht und erlautert von Dr Friedrich S. Krauss. 
Leipzig : Deutsche Aktien-Gesellschaft. 1904. 8°, xxii, 530 pages. 
This remarkable production of the distinguished South Slavic ethnolo- 

gist is the first volume of an investigation of the sexual folklore of the 

Balkan provinces, of which a preliminary publication appeared in A7vptadia 

(Paris) some years ago. The volume is dedicated to Dr Franz Boas of 

New York, who, in a brief introductory letter, points out the importance, 

to the student of European anthropology, of a knowledge of present con- 

ditions, as well as of vanished and vanishing customs. 

The work, which is printed in numbered copies for the use of students 
only, embodies the result of a patient investigation of an important but 
peculiarly difficult and ungrateful subject along the border-line between 
primitive anthropology and modern civilization. From the nature of the 
subject it is impossible to go into detail, but it may be said briefly that 
every phase receives careful attention, from remains of ancient phallicism 
to the popular proverb. Special topics treated in this connection are 
supernatural conception, personal and place names, sexual teaching, 
betrothal and marriage customs, sexual hospitality, the jus prime noctis, 
erotic tattooing, perversions, and modern prostitution. Most of the ma- 
terial is given in the form of short narrative descriptions in the various 
Slavic provincial dialects, with German translation and notes. 

There is one curious Bosnian myth of a woman who becomes pregnant 
and a mother from having eaten the unconsumed heart of a sinner whose 
body had been given to the flames. As the manifold sins have been 
burned away with the body, leaving the heart in its original purity, the 
child grows up to be a saint. The primitive idea of the sun or moon as 
the fertilizer survives in the belief that a young woman may become preg- 
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nant by sleeping naked under the light of the full moon or by walking 
naked at noon of a sunny day through a field of growing grain. ‘The 
children of such conception can see spirits. ‘The right of the first night 
is still but a thing of yesterday, particularly in the provinces most recently 
emancipated from Turkish misrule, and was even made a claim by the 
landed proprietor upon his impoverished debtor, while the essentially 
primitive custom of sexual hospitality seems hardly yet to be obsolete in 
the Balkan provinces. 

The deep pervading bestiality of thought and act made manifest in 
these relations is certainly without parallel in any other civilized country. 
It must be remembered that the book does not deal with the aberrant im- 
pulse of a decadent aristocracy, a degenerate city slum community, or of 
a miscellaneous gathering of the refuse of the earth at some shipping port 
or remote frontier outpost. It deals with the everyday things of a whole 
population made up almost entirely of farmers and herdsmen remote from 
large cities and their temptations. Moreover, the author expressly states 
that he is not laying bare secret filthiness, such as exists to some extent 
in every large community, but is putting on record ‘‘ only what the peo- 
ple are accustomed to relate in full publicity and usually also without 
concern in the presence of children, young girls, and women.’’ 

We cannot regard all that is here simply as a part of an arrested 
primitive development, and we have too much faith in our own stock to 
believe that all of it is properly European. Much of it appears to be due 
to actual racial degeneration, the result of the steady brutalization of 
centuries of subjection to an Asiatic barbarism which makes the harem, 
the eunuch, and the mute the cornerstones of its social system. Indeed, 
some of the customs noted are directly stated to be an inheritance from such 
Moslem warfare as the Kurds are still inflicting on the Christian provinces 
of Asia, while others were enforced at the demand of local Turkish 
officials. The question is of practical interest in view of the fact that of 
more than 800,o00 immigrants now arriving annually in the United 
States a large and increasing percentage is from southwestern Europe, 
and the supply area, which in 1882 centered at Paris, in 1902 had its 
center at Constantinople. 

The work has a distinct philologic value as a repository of the dia- 
lectic forms of Servia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and neigh- 
boring provinces. Among the well-known collaborators whose names 
appear on the title-page are Dr Thomas Achelis, Bremen ; Dr Iwan Bioch, 
Berlin; Dr Franz Boas, New York; Dr Anton Hermann, Budapest; Dr 
Bernhard Herrmann Obst, Leipzig ; Dr Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo ; Dr Isak 
Robinsohn, Vienna. James Mooney. 
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Beitriige sur Lehre von den Geschlechts-Unterschieden. Von Dr P. J. 
Mostus in Leipzig. Heft 1. Geschlecht und Krankheit. Pp. 39. 
Heft. Geschlechtund Entartung. Pp. 45. Heftemm-1v. Ueber 
die Wirkungen der Castration. Heftv. Geschlecht und Kopfgrisse. 
Pp. 47 (5 figs.). Heft vi. Goethe und die Geschlechter. Pp. 30. 
Hefte vii-vil. Geschlechte und Kinderliebe. Pp. 72 (35 figs.). 

As the title indicates, Mébius’s treatment of the subject of sex-differ- 
ence covers a rather wide range, not all of which is of decided interest to 
the anthropologist. The general conclusions of his study of ‘‘sex and 
disease,’ are, that men sicken and die through their own acts oftener than 
women, the chief causes of their greater mortality being the use of alcohol 
and venereal diseases, and that there exists no reasonable ground for as- 
cribing to woman a longevity or resistance to disease that is sud generis. 
The ‘‘innate longevity in woman is a superstition.’’ Fewer suicides 
occur among women because they lack initiative more. If it were not 
for alcohol and venereal diseases men would have less sickness and live 
longer than women. For man the slow-killing diseases are more fatal 
than the plagues so feared by the folk-mind. 

A distinguished American psychologist once observed that he might 
not wish to be ‘‘ sane according to Lombroso,’’ and for a woman to be 
healthy according to Mébius might lie as far from rational human desire. 
His eye filled with the Vol/mensch (here belongs the happy European), 
he recks not of ‘‘ primitive peoples’’ and the like whose study ‘‘ adds 
nothing to our knowledge of human evolution.’’ For Mébius man is 
nothing if not absolutely and entirely man, and no woman is healthy if 
sex is not the unvarying center of her being. In his discussion of ‘‘ sex 
and degeneration ’’ he treats the physical and mental aberrancies of sex. 
Man loses, he thinks, in every way by becoming like a woman, while 
woman, apparently, may gain something by being more like a man. The 
causes of sexual degeneration are chiefly bad heredity and alcoholism — 
the former preserves, the latter increases the evil. 

In his monograph on ‘‘ Castration, 
of the subject, Mébius discusses the physical and intellectual effects of this 
form of bodily mutilation on the human organism. The origin of castra- 
tion Mébius, with Bergmann, sees in the custom of marking captives, who 
were not killed in war or battle, as slaves by depriving them of their 
membrum virile. Observations of castrated men led afterward to similar 
treatment of animals, tame or in captivity. Very early a religious signifi- 
cance attaching to the sacrifice of the organ in question made castration 
common alike with priest and with victim. Castration for the purpose 
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of making singers is the latest of the series. The eunuchs of the Sultan 
explain themselves. The general effect of castration in youth is to arrest 
the development of the secondary sexual characters. Popularly speaking, 
‘a man becomes more like a woman,’’ but really what happens is that 
he ceases to be more like a man. To this essay a bibliography of 53 
titles is appended. 

The general thesis of Mébius’s study of ‘‘sex and size of head’? is 
that ‘‘the circumference of the head approximately normal in form in- 
creases in general with the intellectual powers.’’ His investigation of 
the heads of distinguished men is based on the records, 600 in number, 
of Haugk, the hatter, made with the conformateur, — of women only 50 
were measured. At pages 26-39 the measurements of 360 more or less 
distinguished men are given, from which it appears that almost all distin- 
guished men are short-headed (brachycephalic),— so, too, with women. 
Mobius holds that the relation between brain and body is not the san.e in 
the two sexes, for ‘‘a normal man, even when he is small, requires at 
least a head of 53 cm. circumference, while a woman gets along quite 
well with 51 cm.,’’— Jin other words, one may be a clever woman with 
51.cm., but nota clever man. The thing lies in the brain that makes 
the difference. Sexual as well as racial differences of head go back to 
intellectual differences. 

Mobius’s discussion of ‘‘ Goethe and the sexes ’’ is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the great German’s sayings, ‘‘ Das Ewig-Weibliche sieht 


uns hinan,;’’ ** Es tst unglaublich, wie der Umgang der Wetber herab- 
sieht.’ From an examination of his declarations in prose and verse he 
comes to the conclusion that the real position of Goethe was about mid- 
way between the two expressions quoted. It is rather the ‘‘ Lwzig- 
Weibliche,’’ than the Wezbliche that leads us on, the ideal woman, not the 
real one. The famous conclusion of Faust, Mébius thinks, can be inter- 
preted only in light of the fact that Goethe was old and writing 
with tender recollections of youth. In his completer manhood he would 
have selected some other ideal. At this point one feels that he would 
like to hear Goethe demolish, as doubtless he could and would, such 
arguments. 

His monograph on ‘‘ Sex and love of children’’ exhibits Md6bius in 
his role of resurrector of Gall, the phrenologist, whose organ of ‘‘ philo- 
progenitiveness’’ he seeks to make function again. In three sections he 
considers love of offspring among animals and men, Gall’s doctrine, and 
skull and love of children. For Mdébius love of offspring is an innate 
instinct deeply rooted in the organism, and he argues for the location of 
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‘‘the organ of love of offspring,’’ near the ‘‘ organ of sex-instinct,’’ in 
the upper part of the occipital bone, corresponding to a special part of 
the brain. The strong development of this ‘‘organ’’ (it is marked in 
women) indicates love of offspring. With civilization, according to 
Mobius, comes a certain dulling of sex-differences and man takes on even 
some female traits. Thus it happens, perhaps, that there are so many 
men to-day with a large organ of love of offspring,— women with heads 
of the male type are less common. 

While interesting, and representing, doubtless, a certain tendency of 
the present Teutonic mind, these views of sex-problems are fortunately not 
axioms of science. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Album of Philippine Types; Christians and Moros. By Danteu Foik- 
MAR. Prepared and Published under the Auspices of the Philippine 
Exposition Board. Manila: 1904. Oblong 4°, 80 plates with 
introductory text. 

The subjects for Dr Folkmar’s 4/bum of Philippine Types were prison- 
ers in Bilibid prison in the year 1903. It is unfortunate to base an 
anthropological study on prison subjects unless it be absolutely necessary. 
Prison cases should everywhere be exceptional and aberrant types, in no 
true sense representative of their race. It may indeed be that many of 
the prisoners now held in the Philippines are political prisoners and not 
degenerate and abnormal to the degree that most criminals would be. 
But it ought not to be difficult to conduct a study like Dr Folkmar’s in vil- 
lages where an unselected group might be studied and the normal type 
secured. 

This preliminary criticism made, we turn to the examination of Dr 
Folkmar’s Album. Front and side views of each subject are presented, 
made to a uniform scale, measures being one-half the actual. Opposite 
the portraits are printed the anthropometric data regarding the subject 
represented — eight measures and two indices being given. In the same 
table are presented averages of these measures and indices as taken on a 
number of individuals from the same tribe as the subject, who was, in 
each case, chosen as approximating the average. The portraits thus 
represent the average of the prison representation of their tribal groups. 
Unfortunately there are errors in these figures as given, and apparently 
many. Opening at hazard, plate 11 represents a Cagayan with chest 
measure of .895 m. The average of 5 Cagayans was .864; of 15 from 
all provinces .856. One can hardly believe an average subject to be so 
far from these averages and guesses that .859 m. was intended. It is 
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also unfortunate that in an Album representing the Christian and Moro 
tribes, portraits were presented of other populations, w#/ess the material 
were ample. Thus the Negrito portraits carry no weight, because the 
Negrito material available was too small. Nor was it, as shown by the 
author’s own portraits and figures, at all typical: e. g., plate 80. 

The portraits are prefaced by several pages of introductory text in 
which the method of procedure is stated and some information given 
regarding the populations represented. FREDERICK STARR. 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 
Vol. V. Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Western Islanders. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1904. Large 8°, xii, 378 pages, 22 
plates, 3 maps. 

The Expedition from Cambridge University to Torres straits was, per- 
haps, the best equipped for work of any ethnographic expedition ever 
made. Under the leadership of Dr Alfred C. Haddon, the party in- 
cluded also Dr Rivers and Messrs Ray, Seligman, and Wilkin. Each 
worker was assigned his particular portion of the investigation. Dr 
Haddon had already been in the region to be explored, studying the 
marine fauna, in 1888 and 1889. ‘The party spent five weeks in the 
Western islands, to which the volume before us is confined, in 1898. 
The region is of particular interest as it is the frontier between the Papuan 
and Australian culture areas, although the islanders were found to be dis- 
tinctly Papuan. 

The Reports of the Expedition are to form six volumes, as follows: 
I, Physical Anthropology; II, Physiology and Psychology ; LI, Lin- 
guistics; IV, Technology; V, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the 
Western Islanders ; VI, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Eastern 
Islanders. All that has so far been published are two parts of Volume 
II, presenting investigations on sense phenomena of these natives, and 
Volume V, which lies before us. The other volumes are in preparation 
and will be duly published. Each of the workers has prepared his own 
reports and the volume in hand contains contributions from all but Mr Ray 
whose work was purely linguistic. In gathering material in the Western 
islands, most time and attention was given to the island of Mabuiag, which 
may be considered typical. These islanders have been for thirty years 
under missionary influence and have been affected by it and by other forms 
of contact with white men, but still retain much of their native culture and 
have yielded a rich harvest of interesting data. Much in the volume 
deserves notice, but we can refer to but a few points. 
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Almost a third of the book is devoted to Folk Tales, which have 
been treated and presented by Dr Haddon himself. They are classified 
as nature myths, culture myths, totem myths, spirit myths, dogaz tales, 
narratives about people, comic tales. A dogat is an uncanny and mali- 
cious, but stupid, human monster, of ogreish instincts. The collection 
includes forty-six stories. ‘These were told to Dr Haddon in broken 
English and he assures us that he gives them as they were received. He 
does so literally in some cases, and reading these versions raises the ques- 
tion as to how far scientific accuracy demands such presentation. Is it 
desirable to present such a story in broken English, if it can be told in 
good English without falsely rendering the native teller’s thought and 
intent? If the recorder realiy 2zows the native’s meaning and catches 
his spirit, it is unfair to the narrator and to the genius of his race to spoil 
his performance by too literal a presentation of his imperfect medium of 
expression. When we listen to a great French or German scholar giv- 
ing a lecture in English, we take his thought and meaning, not his bad 
pronunciation and halting grammar. A reporter of such a lecture, if he 
really understands its argument and matter, aims to present these, not 
the dialect. Of course, the jargon of the native tale may have linguistic 
importance and psychologic value; as material for study samples may 
have their reason. Dr Haddon fortunately does not give all his stories 
in ‘‘ Pigeon-English.’’ The question may be raised, whether even those 
he does give in true English form do not deserve a finer rendering. If 
not, it must be confessed that the tales are, on the whole, poor, vague, 
and meager; not in keeping with the artistic development shown in 
the manufactures, nor with the intellectual power indicated by the gene- 
alogies of this people. Dr Haddon not only presents the stories them- 
selves, but makes them yield their utmost to the student by giving the 
carefully condensed plot of each and a statement of the anthropological 
incidents which each contains. It is unnecessary to say that this work 
is done carefully and conscientiously and that it adds largely to the value 
of the collection. 

The chapters by Dr Rivers on Genealogies, Kinship, Personal Names, 
etc., are of particular importance. These matters were investigated with 
great care and throw much light on the social organization. The kinship 
system in use among the Western islanders ‘‘ is a definite example of the 
classificatory system,’’ showing all of Morgan’s ten indicative features. 
There is, however, a clear tendency to break down in some directions. 
Dr Rivers introduces an elaborate system of tabulating the genealogical 
data, and his tables require close examination and some study. Once 
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mastered, however, they clearly show the native view of kin. These 
Torres Straits islanders possess remarkable memory for genealogical detail 
and analogous to that shown by Polynesians. 

In the chapters by Mr Seligman on Birth and Childhood Customs and 
Women’s Puberty Customs, is a clear and excellent statement regarding 
matters which are too often neglected or but inadequately touched by 
travelers and students. 

The mass of material on Initiation, Courtship and Marriage, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Magic, Religion, etc., is large and interesting but can be 
mentioned only cursorily. This has been worked out chiefly by Dr 
Haddon, with the aid of Mr A. Wilkin, whose recent death is announced 
in the volume. Many interesting customsare described. Thus, in court- 
ship and marriage — the woman proposes, sending an arm-band to her 
lover; he returns a leg-ring, meets her in the bush, and sleeps at her 
house; often, her relatives battle over her. Very interesting is the 
custom of divining with skulls, usually those of relatives. The skulls 
were carefully prepared by cleaning, painting, and enclosing in a basketry 
casing decorated with feathers and the ornaments of the deceased. When 
such a skull was to be consulted, it was cleaned, repainted, and anointed 
with or placed upon aromatic plants. Before going to sleep the inquirer 
urged the skull to tell the truth and then placed it by his pillow. The 
skull spoke to the sleeper, the noise made being like the chattering of 
teeth together. But further reference to the interesting ethnographic 
details of the volume is impossible. ‘The work is a storehouse of new 
information regarding a little-known people and, after reading it, one 
can well understand the urgency of Dr Haddon’s appeal in view of the 
‘« vanishing of anthropological data.’’ Vow is the time for such work as 
that of the Cambridge Expedition. The harvest waits. Soon it will be 
lost if there are not reapers and gleaners. The volume before us is illus- 
trated with twenty-two full page plates and with native drawings and maps 
in the text. FREDERICK STARR. 
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GENERAL | Bloch (A.) Des variations de longueur 


Adachi (B.) Die Porositaét des Schadel- | 
daches. (Z. f. Morph. u. Anthr., Ber- 
lin, 1904, VII, 373-378, 2 pl.) De- 
scribes two cases of extreme porosity of | 
the vault of the cranium (Dyak, Egyp- | 
tian),— such porosity does not occur in 
European skulls. 

Anthropology at the St. Louis Exposition. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 
116-120, I fig.) Notes on Patagonian 
giants, aboriginal groups, section of 
archeology, etc. 

Atgier (M.) Ibéres et Berbéres: origine 
et significations diverses de ces expres- 
sions ethniques. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1904, V°S., V, 110-111.) Dr 
A. argues that in the Kabylian zéerzf, 
‘‘the blacks,’ lies the orgin of the Latin | 
Jberi and its cognates and descendants. 
From the same root by’ reduplication | 
came Berber, etc. Black hair, not skin, | 
is connoted. 

Bardeen (C. R.) Numerical vertebral | 
variation in the human adult and embryo. | 
(Anat. Anz., Jena, 1904, XXV, 497-519. ) | 
Résumés data, Author recognizes in | 
development of spinal column and ap- 
pendages 4 periods (pre-pelvic, chondro- 
ficative, ossificative, — prenatal, _post- 
natal, —adult). B. concludes among 
other things that ‘‘ regional variation in 
the vertebral column is an inherited con- 
dition, manifesting itself early in em- 
bryonic development.’’ Variation seems 
to be greater in females than in males, 


de l’intestin. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 160-197.) Ré- 
sumés knowledge of the length of the 
intestines in the animals and man (pp. 
177-195). The effects of disease, obesity, 
race, etc., are discussed. The intestine 
of the child is relatively longer than that 
of the adult. The variability of the adult 
intestine is due to the fact that its length 
is sometimes congenital and sometimes 
acquired (often as a result of disease, 
etc., or obesity). The Japanese (a more 
or less herbivorous race) seem to possess 
the longest intestines. As to sex-differ- 
ences the authorities are not in agree- 
ment. 


—— et Vigier (P.) Recherches histolo- 


giques sur le follicule pileux et le cheveu 
de deux négres décédés a Paris. (Ibid., 
124-132, 5 fgs.) Details concerning 
the pilose follicle and hair of a negro 
from Loango and of another from Accra 
in Guinea. The notable peculiarity of 
the negro’s follicle is the oblique semi- 
circular crest. The particular form and 
structure of the pilose follicle are not 
confined to the negro, —the Bushman 
hasthem. Whether the recurved follicle 
is found in the negro new-born child is 
not known. 


Buron (E. J. P.) L’abbé Casgrain (J. 


Soc. Améric. de Paris, 1904, N. S., I, 
344-346.) Sketch of life and activities 
of the distinguished French Canadian 
man of letters, historian, genealogist, etc. 


and in Baltimore negroes than in whites | | Buschan (G.) Kultur und Gehirn. 2 


as to number of presacral vertebrae. The 
tendency toward reduction and increase 
in the number of presacral vertebrae seems 
equal. The article has abundant statistics | 
and a bibliography of 46 titles. 
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f. Rassen- u, Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 1904, I, 
689-701.) Résumés briefly studies of 
Broca, Schmidt, Hunt, Matiegka, Mar- 
chand, Spitzka, Costa Ferreira, Galton 
and Venn, Vaschide and Pelletier, Pfit- 
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ner, Bartels, Papillault, etc., concern- 
ing the relations of size of skull and brain 
to progress in civilization and culture. 
Dr G. concludes that increase of brain- 
volume and increase of culture go 
together and brain sinks with disappear- 
ing culture (e. g., ancient and modern 
Egyptians). Also that the gift of mod- 
ern culture is for certain primitive peoples 
fatal and brain-killing. 


Carruth (W. H.) Adolf Bastian. (Open 
Ct., Chicago, 1904, XVIII, 321-330.) 
Sketch of life and philosophy with list of 
30 published books and portrait. To Bas- 
tian belongs the credit of originating the 
expression Vé/kergedanken, or ‘race 
thoughts’’ as it has been translated, — 
the matter of primary interest is the 
primitive man’s conception of the universe. 

Carus (P.) Theascent of man. (Ibid., 
178-190, 6 fgs.) Discusses ‘‘evolu- 
tion,’’ Neanderthal skull, the Mitchell- 
Ward restoration of Neanderthal man, 


Gabriel Max’s painting of the Homo | 


alalus, etc. Dr C. accepts the Neander- 
thal skull as of primitive man, and posits 
the origin of mankind in the north, 
where, through stress of environment, 
ape-men developed altruism and intelli- 
gence. 

A new religion. (Ibid., 355-372, 
398-420, 17 fgs.) Treats of Babism, 
‘‘the youngest faith on earth’’ and its 
chief exponents. Some think it may 
some day become the religion of Persia. 


Stone worship. (Ibid., 660-685, 33 
fgs.). Treats of the matsebah, jachin 
and boaz, the matsebah as Bethel 
(Jacob’s dream), Gilead and Gileal, 
obelisks, the destruction of matsebahs in 
Judea, the kudurrus of ancient Baby- 
lonia, Stonehenge (a place of sun- 
worship), the Tibetan pyramid of peace, 
the runic stone of Gottorp (Sleswick), 
menhirs and dolmens, the memorial 
stones of the Khasi (India), ete. The 
stone itself is not worshipped, but is a 
marker for the presence of deity. 


How history is transfigured by myth, 
(Ibid., 690-694). Shows the mixture 
of fact and fancy in what we believe to 
be history. Takes the opposite view to 


Mr Shaw (q. v.). 

Chamberlain (A. F. avd I. C.). Studies 
ofachild, II. (Pedag. Sem., Worcester, 
1904, XI, 452-483.) Treats of agglu- 
tination, analogy, caressive repetitions, 
comparison, 


definitions, father and 
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mother, favorite phrases, negation, oditer 
dicta, order of words, parareduplication, 
plural-forms. Poetry and rhythmic 
speech, prefix, preterite-forms, redupli- 
cation, reproduction of nursery-rhymes, 
spontaneous language, word-forms dif- 
fering slightly from the adult, word- 
groups, words ‘‘original’’ or ‘jn- 
vented,’’ words pseudo-primitive in form, 
words with special meanings, etc. Sec- 
ond article of the authors’ dealing with 
the psychological phenomena of their 
own child. 


Child study and related topics in 
recent Italian scientific literature. (Ibid., 
508-515). Résumés articles, etc., re- 
lating to child-life, craniology, criminol- 
ogy, fatigue, feebleminded, foot, genius, 
giantism, inbreeding, Italia ‘‘ barbara,”’ 
jargons, man and woman, mental and 
physical, microcephaly, race and indi- 
vidual, school-excursions, stature. 


Child study and related topics in 
recent Russian scientific literature. 
(Ibid., 516-520.) Résumés articles 
relating to brain-conformation, brain- 
cortex, continuance of growth, ear, 
eye-growth, fertility, giantism, heart, 
heredity, idiocy, miceocephaly, preco- 
cious development, puberty, seasonal 
growth, still-birth, suicide. 


Use and domestication of the horse. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 
164-167.) Résumés recent articles of 
Zaborowski, Ridgeway, von Negelein, 
Munro, Zaborowskiand von Negelein do 
not believe the horse was domesticated 
in quaternary times, —the horse was 
first used for food. Ridgeway thinks 
the horse was driven before ridden, and 
that Africa was the home of the ‘‘ Arab 
steed.’’ 


Conservation (La) des os dans les tombes. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V, 
S., V, 99-100.) In opposition to Man- 
ouvrier, M. Emile Riviére argued that 
water and humidity are not prime de- 
structive agents of osseous remains. Dr 
Baudouin took a similar view and sug- 
gested experiments in the softening of 
bones. 


Eijkman (P. H.) Weiteres iiber das 
neue graphische System fiir die Krani- 
ologie. (Hdlgn. v. d. Nederl. Anthr. 
Ver., Den Haag, 1904, 1, 83-103, 10 
fgs.) Treats of height of skull, rational 
modulus, index-system, necessity of 
three-sided system, racial mixture and 
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crossing, exactness, group-division, etc. 
The graphic system can be used to com- 
pare with each other different methods 
of measurement. 
index-system for the relative mass-system 
developed on the ideas of Schmidt. 


Evans (H. R.) The legendary and the 
real Napoleon. (Open Ct., Chicago, 1904, 


E. would reject the | 


xvill, 584-605, 8 fgs.) Cites legends | 


produced by the Egyptian campaign, 

etc., the opinions of poets, historians, 
4 novelists, and others as to the real and the 
legendary Napoleon. ‘The theosophists 
might win some comfort from the fact 
that the face of a statue of Rameses now 
in the Turin Museum and the face of Bar- 
telda, a young Apache Indian, both 
strongly resemble in profile the great 
Corsican. There is alsoa rapprochement 
between Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great. 


Gfeller (S.) Der Schulgang unseres Her- 
ren und Heilandes Jesu Christi. (Schw. 
Arch. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1904, VII, 
154-157.) Gives text of poem (Bern, 
1563) on the school-going of Jesus. 


Hochstetter (F.) Ueber die Nichtexistenz 
der sogenannten Bogenfurchen an den 
Gehirnen _lebensfrisch _ konservierter 
menschlicher Embryonen. (Verh. d. 
anat. Ges., Jena, 1904, 27-34, 5 fgs.) 
Author still holds to the post-mortem 
origin of these ‘‘ transitory ’’ furrows. 


Hutchinson (W.) What the dog is built 
todo, (Open Ct., Chicago, 1904, XVIII, 
577-583.) Popular discussion. Dr H. 
thinks dog the earliest domestic animal, 
—‘‘long before the dawn of history he 
had become our companion in the chase, 
then the most important occupation of 
life,’’ — and grants him a ‘‘ record of at 
least 10,000 years of continuous service 
and devotion to our race.’? To chase 
and catch were long his chief acts. 


Kassei (C.) Androgynous man in myth 
and tradition. (Ibid., 525-530.) Treats 
of the idea of ‘*man-woman’’ in Aryan 
myth, Hebrew Bible, Plato’s Symposium, 


(Haeckel), etc. A pre-sexual andro- 


gynous condition is posited. 


der Affen. (Verh. d. anat. Ges., Jena, 
1904, 156-163.) Describes feti (from 
material of Selenka and Hubrecht) 
Semnopitheci, Hylobates, Orang, Ma- 
cacque, etc.,and man. There is a strik- 
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Keibel (//r.) Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte | 


| Kramer (A. ) 


the words of Jesus, facts of biology | 
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ing similarity between the young embryos 
of the various monkeys and the much 
more developed human embryos. The 
occurrence of a schwanzfeder in the long- 
tailed monkeys is noteworthy. The im- 
portance of slight variations and even 
‘‘arabesques of development’’ for phy- 
logeny is emphasized. In the discussion 
G, Retzius showed that the pads in the 
hands and feet of the monkey embryos 
were less developed than those of man, 
—the saying of K. von Bardeleben is 
illustrated here, that man is a more 
primitive monkey than the monkeys 
themselves.’’ 


Der Neubau des Berliner 
Museums fiir Vélkerkunde im Lichte der 
ethnographischen Forschung. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 21-24.) Dr 
A., who remarks that since Goethe no 
one has so clearly pointed out ‘‘the 
yellow peril’’ as the present Kaiser, 
proposes to make the Berlin Museum 
solely a ‘‘ Museum for Asiatic Culture.’’ 
In another location the collections relat- 
ing to ‘‘ primitive peoples’’ (American 
Indians, Africans, except Mediterranean 
races, people of Australasia and Poly- 
nesia, Indonesians, etc.) should be ac- 
comodated. This limitation to Asiatic 
culture had been previously advocated by 
O. Miinsterberg. 


Lasch (R.) Wachstumszeremonien der 
Naturvélker und die Entstehung des 
Dramas. (Ibid., 137-138.) Critical 
résumé of the monograph of Preuss 
(see American Anthropologist, 1904, N. 
S., VI, 359), on phallic growth demons, 
etc. and the origin of the mmus and 
the clown. The primitive mime-drama 
is, in its beginnings, an act of worship 
and magic and is intimately connected 
with religious ideas as to the begetting of 
the natural products of the field. 


Lewis (J. F.) ‘‘ Teigdriicke ’’ — prints 
in paste. (Proc. Num. & Antiq. Soc. 
of Phila., 1902-1903 [1904], 189-194, 
1 fg.) Of ‘*paste-prints,’’? made by 
printing the design from the plate or 
block with paste instead of ink, only 
some 100 are known altogether. They 
may antedate ink printing and ‘belong 
to the very dawn of the art of engraving 
for the purpose of reproducing designs.’’ 
They were made in Germany (probably 
Bavaria) before 1500, possibly before 
1450. TZeigdriicke are usually found 
pasted in books. 
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Schrotblatter ;’’ or, prints in the 


‘¢ maniére criblée,’’ with some consider- 
ation of a set of eight such prints asso- 
ciated with typographic text. (Ibid., 
105-210, 9 pl.) These prints are so 
called from the dots of the design, 
suggesting that ‘‘the plate from which 
they were printed had been gnawed or 
indented, or pierced through like a 
sieve.’’ They belong among the earliest 
forms of engraving for reproducing de- 
signs, and their chief period was 1470- 
1500. Like the 7Zeigdriicke, they are 
probably of Bavarian origin. 

Loisel (G.) Sur Ernst Haeckel. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 
197-199.) Résumés Haeckel’s Anthro- 
pogenie (5° Aufl., Leipzig, 1903). 

MacCurdy (G.G.) John Wesley Powell. 
(J. Soc. Améric. de Paris, 1904, N. s., 
I, 339-344.) Sketch of life and scien- 
tific activities with chronological list of 
publications. 

Mentré (F.) La simultanéité des décou- 
vertes scientifiques. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, 1904, V® S., Il, 555-559.) Con- 
tains a list of s¢/zltaneous scientific dis- 
coveries in mathematics, astronomy, me- 
chanics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
sociology. These simultaneous discov- 
eries are due neither to accident nor to 
the free will of the men of science, but 
rather to an external and an internal de- 
terminism of a social character. Every 
moment has its scientific milieu of ideas, 
acts, and objects. Contemporary men of 
genius working in the same field have, as 
it were, ‘‘a common soul’’ and a com- 
mon environment. 


Meyer (A. B.) Neue Mitteilungen iiber 
Nephrit. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 53-55.) Discusses recent ex- 
amples of the occurrence of nephrite in 
New Guinea, Australia, Brazil, Celebes, 
and the southern Tirol,—the last a 
votive axe found in 1903 at Vervo. 
Crude nephrite is now reported from 
several parts of New Guinea, Australia, 
and Brazil. The importation theory has 
recently received several other hard 
blows. 

Mogk (E.) Die Volkskunde im Rahmen 
der Kuiturentwicklung der Gegenwart. 
(Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1904, 
Ill, I-15.) According to the author the 


object of theoretical folklore is to know 
the idea-world of the folk in its processes 
and to obtain a psychological understand- 
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ing of the individual phenomena, and 
to work on that basis is the most im- 
portant task of practical folklore. The 
field of the destructive amateur will be 
narrowed and the scientific method more 
and more employed. As a science, folk- 
lore belongs with the culture-sciences, 
A knowledge of the folk-soul is neces- 
sary for the clergy, the teachers, the 
statesmen. M. is of opinion that the 
estrangement of the educated classes from 
the vudgus accounts for the success of 
the propaganda of social democracy in 
Germany. 


Pearson (K.) On the inheritance of the 
mental and moral characters in man, and 
its comparison with the inheritance of 
the physical characters. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXII, 179-237.) 
In this article, mainly consisting of dia- 
grams and statistics resulting from the 
study of the brothers and sisters in 1000 
families, Dr P. treats of health, color of 
eyes and hair, curliness of hair, cephalic 
index, head length, breadth and auricu- 
lar height, athletic power ; vivacity, as- 
sertiveness, introspection, popularity, 
conscientiousness, temper, ability, hand- 
writing. The number of school boys 
examined was 1918, girls 2014. Dr P. 
concludes that ‘‘ the degree of the resem- 
blance of the physical and mental char- 
acters in children is one and the same.”’ 
This sameness involves a like heritage 
from parents, and ‘‘we inherit our 
parents’ tempers, our parents’ conscien- 
tiousness, shyness and ability, even as we 
inherit their stature, forearm and span.” 
Intelligence can be aided and be trained, 
but ‘no training or education can create 
it.’’? Itmust be bred. The great prob- 
lem is to make the best families and stocks 
more fertile than the bad. 


Peet (S. D.) The tree of life among all 
nations. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, I-16, 7 fgs.) General discussion 
of occurrence of these symbols in Asia 
and America (Mayas chiefly). 


Superstition a means of defense. 
(Ibid., 48-56, 6 fgs.) Author holds 
that ‘‘the most interesting method of 
defense was that which came from the 
combination of religious symbols and 
mechanical contrivances,’’ as, e. g., at 
Ft. Ancient, Ohio. Totem-posts are 
another example. 


Architecture in the protohistoric 
age. (Ibid., 89-104, 13 fgs.) Treats 
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of Egypt, Crete and the Mediterranean 
islands, Asia Minor, etc. The end of 
the protohistoric period is marked by the 
appearance of the column ; it began with 
the use of bronze. The rock-cut tombs 
of Phrygia and Lydia are imitative of the 
house. 


—— The distribution of pile-dwellings. 
(Ibid., 127-130, 4 fgs.) Notes of a 
general character on Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings and those of the Pacific. 


Retzius (G.) Die sog. ‘Tastballen an 
den Handen und Fiissen des Menschen. 
(Verh. d. Anat. Ges., Jena, 1904, 41-43, 
3 fgs.) Author shows that the pads, 
well developed in most of the adult 
monkeys, develop in the man during the 
third fetal month, and then from the 
fourth month, ‘‘regress.’’ According to 
Keibel the pads are also present in mon- 
key-embryos. 

Robin (P.) Substance et populations: 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v° 
s., V, 76-79.) Author holds, with 
Gabriel Giroud in his Population de sub- 
sistances (Paris, 1904), that one-third of 
mankind are condemned to de of hunger, 
and nine-tenths have their end hastened 
through insufficient food. Hence, the 
author argues, the advocates of ‘‘ parental 
prudence’’ need not appear as mere 
suppliants. In the discussion M. Le- 


jeune pointed out some of the fallacies | 


in such arguments. 
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Schaper (A.) Zur Frage der Existenz- | 
berechtigung der Bogenfurchen am Ge- | 


hirne menschlicher Embryonen. (Verh. 
d. anat. Ges., Jena, 1904, 35-37, 5 fgs. ) 
S. produces evidence to confirm the views 
of Hochstetter (q. v. ) 


Schwaeblé (R.) L’alchimie en 1904. | 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 5° S., II, | 
396-398.) Notes on modern alchemists, | 


their claims and alleged performances. 
There are those who pore over the old 


texts and the so-called ‘‘ unitary chem- | 
ists.’’ Likewise those stand between the | 


two like the Society of Alchemists of | 
France, with its organ Rosa Alchemica. | 


M. Schwaeblé has published a book en- 
titled Commentaires alchimiques. 


Shaw (G. W.) Mythopceic erudition. | 
(Open Ct., Chicago, 1904, XVIII, 687— | 


689.) Author argues against resolving | 


the stories of the Trojan war, Samson, 


William Tell, etc., into solar myths. | 


See Carus (P.). 


Steizi (G.) Intorno alla struttura dell’ 


ipotis! nei vertebrati. (A. d. Accad. 
Sci. Ven.-Trent.-Isti., Padova, 1904, 
N.S., I., 70-141, 9 fgs.) Résumés litera- 
ture of subject,—bibliography of 49 
titles. The Aypophysts cerebri or pitui- 
tary gland is interesting by reason of the 
so-called chromophile and chromphobic 
cells, the existence of the two portions 
of the glandular lobe and the way of de- 
fluxion of the secretion. These ques- 
tions Dr S. discusses in detail. 

Stevenson (C.) The tournament and the 
joust. (Proc. Num. and Antiq. Soc. of 
Phila., 1902-1903 [1904], 145-172, 5 
pl.) Treats of name, method of hold- 
ing, arms and armor, etc. Decadence 
of tournament and joust dates from 
middle of 16th century,—death of 
Henry II in famous joust with Comte de 
Mongomeri. They came into existence 
with the Middle Ages. 

Stratz (C. H.) phylogenetische 
beteekenis van het mamma-organ. 
(Hdlgn. v. d. Nederl. Anthr. Ver., 
Den Haag, 1904, 1, 81-82.) Dr S. 
distinguishes four forms of mamme, the 
mamma infantilis, areolomamma, mam- 
ma areolata, mamma papillata,—the 
third is ‘primitive’? and the fourth 
progressive,’’ the one characterizing 
the negro, the other the white races. 
Further details are given in Dr S.’s Die 
Naturgeschichte des , Menschen (Stutt- 
gart, 1904). 

Thomas (N. W.) Der Internationale 
Katalog der naturwissenschaftlichen Lit- 
eratur. Abteilung P: Physische An- 
thropologie. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904. 
LXXXVI, 185-187.) Critique of the see- 
tion on physical anthropology of the /- 
ternational Catologue of Scientific Lit- 
erature. T. advocates an annual author 
bibliography. 

Vierkandt (A.) Der Mimus.  (Ibid., 
1904, LXXXV, 356-358.) Critical résumé 
of Hermann Reich’s Der Mimus. Ein 
literar-entwicklungsgeschichtlicher Ver- 
such, Bd. I. Erster u. Zweiter Th. 
(Berlin, 1903), devoted to the study of 
the history and evolution of the kind of 
poetry designated by the classical term 
mimus. Vierkandt does not quite ap- 
prove Reich’s derivative of the Greek 
mimus from a certain species of older 
religious representations. The influence 
of the mzmus is seen in the ‘ fool ’’ of 
Shakespeare, the clown of the circus, 
etc. 
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Ward (D. J. H.) First yearly meeting 
of the Iowa Anthropological Associa- 


tion. (Iowa J. of Hist. & Pol., Iowa 
City, 1904, Il, 342-368.) Résumés 


proceedings and papers read by Messrs 
Wilder (Physiography), Nutting (Bio- 
logy), Fairbanks (Archeology), Shimek 
(Loess), Paarmann (Davenport Acad- 
emy), Flom (Philology), Loos (Sociol- 
ogy), Bolton (Education), Shambaugh 
(History), McGee (Human Progress), 
on various aspects of anthropology. 


EUROPE 

Annandale (N.) The survival of primi- 
tive implements, materials and methods 
in the Faroes and south Iceland. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 246- 
258, 1 pl.) Treats of objects of stone, 
bone and skin (hammers, pounders, 
sinkers for fishing-lines, hand-querns, 
weights and whorls, stone lamps, — in 
use comparatively recently, — toys and 
implements from bones of whales, bone- 
skates, pins, needles, fish-carriers, bone- 


sinkers, weaver’s sword, skin shoes, 
floats, puffin-wing brooms; skin-win- 
dows, — now obsolete), baskets and 
creels. The resemblance between these 


baskets and certain clay vessels is very 
striking. 


Bates (W.N.) Scenes from the Zthiopis 
on a black-figured amphora. (Trans. 
Dept. Arch. Univ. of Penn., Phila., 
1904, I, 45-50, 2 pl.) Describes frag- 
ments of Greek vases from Orvieto in 
ancient Etruria on which are represented 
‘two of the most important events de- 
scribed in the ¢hiopfis, namely, the 
death of Antilochus and the death of 
Achilles.”? The continuation 
of the //rad, was the work of Arctinus 
of Miletus. 


L’ influence du mariachi- 
nage sur les formes de natalité. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 
80-87.) From a statistical study of the 
birth and marriage data of the de Mont 
region, Dr B. concludes that the custom 
of ‘‘mariachinage’’ or pre-marriage 
sexual relations has a more moralizing 
effect than at first sight would be granted, 
—although ¥ or ¥ of the young women 
marry enceinte, for it overbalances the 
illegitimate births. It also seems to 
favor marriage and does not reduce the 
birth-rate. The author considers that 
“so poetic and fecund a custom’’ adds 
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some romance to the acts necessary for 
the perpetuation of the species. 


Les menhirs satellites des mégalithes 
funéraires. (Ibid., 139-142.) Dr B, 
argues that among menhirs properly so- 
called, exclusive of alignments and 
cromlechs, are to be distinguished iso- 
lated large menhirs or ‘‘ indicator menhirs 
at a distance,’’ and the lesser meuhirs 
close to funerary megaliths, which when 
very near and regularly disposed may be 
called satellites of the megalithic sepul- 
ture, and they may indicate that the 
dolmen or covered way was formerly hid- 
den from the eye. The ‘pierre folle”’ 
of Plessis and the ‘‘covered way’’ of 
the Landes are cited. ; 


Galet-polissoirs. (Ibid., 
153-154.) Author has found 135 of these 
pebbles at I1 ‘‘stations.’’ They were 
probably used to make the grooves of the 
polishers for use on stone axes. 


Die Rémerwege 
zwischen der Unterveser und der Nieder- 
elbe und die mutmasslichen Ankerplatze 
des Tiberius im Jahre 5 n. Chr. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 37- 
41.) The place of anchoring of Tiberius 
must have been in the region of the lake 
near Bederkesa, then connected with the 
Elbe or the mouth of the Oste. 


Gournia. — Report 
of the American Exploration Society’s 
Excavations at Gournia, Crete, I901- 
1903. (Trans. Dept. Arch., Univ. of 
Penn., Phila., 1904, I, 7-44, I pl., 21 
fgs., map.) Treats of Turkish, Venetian, 
Greco-Roman, Iron age (1700-1500 B. 
C.), Bronze age (before 1100 B. C.) 
ruins and remains, literary testimony on 
the isthmus, the town and its buildings, 
stone tools, bronze tools and weapons, 
stone vases, lamps, basins, pottery 
(painted and unpainted), modeling, en- 
graving, writing, etc. Gournia is 
thought to be one of the 90 cities men- 
tioned by Homer. 


A few impressions of 
Segesta and Selinus. (Proc. Num. & 
Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902-1903 [1904], 
185-186, 2 pl.) Describes ruins as seen 
in 1902-1903. At Selinunte are the 
ruins of 7 temples, some of immense 
proportions. 


Russian icons. (Open Ct. 


Chicago, 1904, XVIII, 449-453, 9 fgs.) 
Describes in particular the famous fold- 
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ing icon of St Petersburg and reproduces 
this and others. 

Cooley (A. S.) The Macedonian tomb 
and the battlefield of Cheroneia. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash., 1904, II, 131-143, 7 
fgs.) Résumés the investigations of Dr 
G. Soteriades. The large funeral mound 
is identified with the tomb of the Mace- 
donians mentioned by Plutarch. The 
colossal stone lion, marking the grave of 
the Thebans, blown up during the Greek 
Revolution, is now being restored. 

Crépin (G.) e¢ Laville (A.) Décou- 
verte et fouille du dolmen de Mériel. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v° 
s., V, 117-118.) Notes on discovery in 
December, 1903, of the Mériel dolmen 
and the objects (pottery fragments, flint 
implements, stone and bone ornaments, 
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neolithic ‘‘station’’ is characterized by 
the diminutive size of the stone imple- 
ments found. The pottery (rare) has no 
spar in the paste. The ‘‘station’’ may 
be due to a nomadic people with early 
neolithic culture. 


— La grotte Nicolas, commune de 


Sainte Anastasie, Gard. (Ibid., 158- 
159.) Brief description of a funeral 
grotto of the transitional period between 
the stone age and the age of the metals 
and the remains of human bones, stone 
implements, pottery, terra-cotta statuette 
of a nude man, perhaps the earliest 
representation of the human figure in this 
material known. 


| Gebhardt (A.) Die Rentiere auf Island. 


flint arrowheads and axes) found. The | 


human bones include a trepanned skull. 


Crittenden (A. R.) The topography and 
monuments of ancient Rome. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1904, III, 310-314, 5 fgs. ) 
Résumés Professor S. B. Platner’s Zofo- 


graphy and Monuments of Ancient | 


Rome (Boston, 1904). 

Dana (C. E.) The English coronation, 
its service and its history. (Proc. Num. 
and Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902-1903 
[1904], 99-133.) Contains interesting 
historical notes on ceremony, etiquette, 
dress and ornament, the crown, anoint- 
ment, throne, King’s champion, etc. 

DeLoe (B. A.) Discovery of an ancient 
wooden structure in the excavations of 
Port Zeebrugge. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1904, III, 344-346, 2 fgs.) Translated 
from Bull. d. Mus. R. des Arts Décor. 
et Industr., Brussels. Description of 
what may have been the frame or ground- 
work of an artificial island in a marsh, 
The structure (there is no trace of metal ) 
probably dates from the Roman period. 


Delore (M.) Les Romains et les Francs 
dans les montagnes du centre de la Gaule 
au sein de |’ Arvernic. (Bull. Soc. d’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V® V, 104- 
109.) The Arvernic region had special 
attractions for the Romans,— around St. 
Flour 18 sites indicating the presence of 
their civilization have been discovered. 
The author describes in some detail the 
finds at the v7//a of Mons, and also some 
Frankish weapons found in this region. 


Dumas (U.) La station des Chataigniers- 


Baron, Gard. (Ibid., 157-158.) This | 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 261- 
263.) Gives, after Th. Thoroddsen, 
the history of the reindeer in Iceland, 
where it is not native as is often stated, 
but was introduced in 1771 from Norway. 
The polar-fox is also not indigenous, 
but an accidental immigrant (originally 
brought on drift ice). 


Hoffmann-Krayer (E.) Knabenschaften 


und Volksjustiz in der Schweiz. (Schw. 
Arch. f. Volsk., Ziirich, 1904, VIII, 
81-99, 161-178.) An interesting and 
valuable study of societies of the youth 
and folk-justice in Switzerland. The 
names of these organizations and their 
officers, their duties and activities, history 
and character in the various cantons, are 
discussed. They busied themselves with 
wooing and marriage, feasts and festivals, 
took over the control of certain social, 
religious, political, military events, etc. 
They were generally no unruly mob of 
chance-met youths, but performed dis- 
tinctly useful service in the community. 
Dr H.-K. emphasizes their religiousness 
and sexual morality, — their decrees were 
directed notably against godlessness, 
cursing and swearing, breaking the 
divine commands, wrong conduct on 
Sundays, holidays, fast days, etc., im- 
morality. In Switzerland, as the oc- 
currence of the charivari shows, the 
amenities of married life came under the 
eye of folk-justice. The unofficial char- 
acter of these organizations made it easy 
for some of them to become mere 
parodies of official institutions. Their 
three chief characters were sacral, 
judicial, military. Beneath all the author 
sees ‘belief in the holiness and purify- 
ing power of youth.’’ 
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—— Volkmedizinisches. 
f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1904, VIII, 141- 
153-) Gives numerous items of folk- 
medicine received in answer to gwestion- 
naire recently sent out. 


Jones (H. S.) Recent 
Rome. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, 236-239.) Notes on excavations 
in the Forum, the Lacus Curtius, etc. 
Reprinted from the London 77mes. 


K. (W.) Kunstgewerbliche Frauenarbeit 
in den Ostalpen und Nachbargebieten. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 93- 
95.) Treats of the work of women and 
girls (house-industry especially) in the 
production of embroidery, carpets, lace 
(blond, etc.). Lace is made of yarn, 
silk, silver, gold, etc., in more than 500 
patterns at the lace-school at Idria. The 
Bosnian women are adepts in making 
oriental carpets. Appenzell embroidery 
is of great reputation. 


Knowles (W. J.) Stone axe factories 
near Cushendall, County Antrim. (J. 
Anthr. Inst. Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 360- 
366, 8 pl.) Describes sites in Ballye- 
mon Glen, where thousands of flakes, 
etc., exist and from which 800 whole 
axes were obtained. ‘The most favored 
material used has not been found in sz¢z 
in the district. The boulders, in various 
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states of flaking, indicate the process of | 


manufacture. These implements prob- 
ably belong to an early stage of the 
neolithic period,— some have been found 
in the clay below the peat. 


Kopp (A.) Handschrift der Trierer Stadt- 
bibliothek vom Jahre 1744. (Hess. BI. 
f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1904, 111, 16-54.) 
Describes, with abundant citation of 
material, a German song-book in Ms. in 
the public library of Trier, dating from 
1744, and probably belonging originally 
to a pious Catholic family of Cologne. 
A number of French pieces are included, 
— also a few drinking songs and some 
folk-lyrics. 


Kraitschek (G.) Die Menschenrassen 
Europas. (Polit.-Anthr. Rev., Berlin, 
1903-1904, 15-45, 533-547, 684-704. ) 
Résumés data on the races of Europe, 
their divisions, physical characters, etc. 
Dr K. recognizes three chief European 
races: Nordic (light, tall, dolichocephal- 
ic) radiating from Scandinavian ; south 
European (dark, short, dolichoceph- 
alic) ; Mediterranean, kin with certain 
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North African and West Asiatic people, 
brachycephalic [Mongolian, Celtic or 
Alpine,— both broad-faced ; Sarmatian, 
long-faced] originating from central Asia, 


Krause (E.L.) Einige neuere Ergebnisse 
der skandinavischen Quartirforschung. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXxv, 381- 
382.) Reviews recent literature on the 
quaternary period in Sweden and Nor- 
way. The middens of Schonen must be 
older than the remains discovered on the 
island of Sven and described by Anders- 
son in 1902. 


Manouvrier (L.) Incisions, cautérisations 
et trépanations craniennes de l’époque 
néolithique. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, V® S., V, 67-73, 1 fg.) 
Dr M. argues, as Dr Loydreau did 30 
years ago, that the fine thin pieces of 
flint, quartz, etc., belonging to the neo- 
lithic period, were tools of the primitive 
‘“surgeon’’ for use in trepanning, etc. A 
trepanned skull from the dolmen of 
Champignolles is described with some 


detail. (See page 17.) 


Note sur les ossements humains du 
dolmen du terrier de Cabut, Gironde. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 
ve s., V, 73-76.) Describes, with chief 
measurements, a_ skull (index 81.8), 
several mandibles, femurs, etc., from a 
dolmen of the Morgian epoch at Cabut, 
much damaged by agricultural opera- 
tions. One of the astragali found has 
almost simian form.’’ 


—— Sur l’aspect négroide de quelques cranes 
préhistoriques trouvés en France. (Ibid., 
119-124, 1 fg.) Dr M. argues that the 
seemingly negroid aspect of the Mentone 
crania ‘‘is due to morphologic characters 
whose occurrence together in the same 
skull is certainly rare in the white race,”’ 
but does not require the assumption of 
negro ancestry. They are fena/e skulls, 
which explains some of their peculiar 
features. The factes mongoloideus said 
to be frequent in certain parts of Brittany 
becomes, when associated with dolicho- 
cephaly, a facies negroideus. The author 
discusses also the skull from the dolmen 
of Mériel. See Crépin et Laville. 


—— Cranes de vieillards de 1]’époque 
néolithique en France. (Ibid., 101-104, 


2 fgs.) Describes two neolithic skulls, 


from the dolmen of Pocancy and a grotto 
in Hérault, both of which bear marks of 
advanced old age. 


The chief signs of 
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old age are atrophy of the alveolar por- 
tion of the maxillary and the more or 
less symmetrical sinking of the external 


table of the parietals, due to atrophy of | 


the spongy tissue of the center. These 
skulls are interesting in view of the fact 
that many theorists have not admitted the 
possibility of the attainment of high old 
age among the savage ancestors of the 
present races of man, 


Mayr (A.) Die vorgeschichtlichen Denk- 
miler von Sardinien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 133-137.) Reé- 
sumés present knowledge of Sardinian 
antiquities — based chiefly on Pinza’s 
Monumenti primitivi della Sardegna 
(Roma, 1901). According to P., with 
whom M. agrees, the xuragh? are 
graves’? —there exist also the ‘‘ giants’ 
graves’’ and the domos de tana, or rock 
graves, besides natural caves. The cul- 
ture of the zurvaght, giants’ graves, rock 
graves, etc., suggests a close connection 
between Sardinia, the Balearic islands, 
the islands between Sicily and Africa 
and the southern part of Spain and 
France during the bronze period. There 
is a unity—a sort of ‘western Medi- 
terranean culture area’’ indicated. In- 
fluences of older A‘gean culture are 
present in this region—also Myczenian 
and pre-Myczenian both in implements 
and architecture. The szraghi people 
were probably of African origin. The 
specific creators of old Sardinian culture 
were the Jolai of the ancient Roman 
writers. 


Mehlis (C.) Die Nekropole im Benzen- 
lock bei Neustadt a. d. H. (Ibid., 1904, 
LXXXV, 388.) Brief account of the con- 
tents of 6 tumuli examined in 1904. 
The neolithic, Hallstatt, La Téne, and 
Roman periods are all represented — the 
last two subsequent interments. 


Offord (J.) Roman discoveries in Great 
Britain. (Am. Antig., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, 17-23.) 
1903: altars and tablets from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, inscriptions from mili- 
tary station at Brough (Derbyshire) and 
city of Venta Silurum (Monmouthshire), 
excavations at Silchester, etc. Frequent 
references occur in the inscriptions to in- 
dividuals of German origin among the 
Roman soldiery in Britain. Some of the 
deities cited, e. g., A/ogon, may also be 
German. 


A prehistoric Scandinavian  sun- 
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chariot. (Ibid., 234-235, 1 fg.) De- 
scribes the sun-chariot (dating from ca. 
1000 B. C.) found at Trundholm. The 
author seeks Babylonian or Sumerian 
connections. 


P. Die Karelier im russischen Gouverne- 


ment Twer. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXxVI, 188-189.) Brief résumé of 
data in D. Richter’s article on the 
Karelians of Twer in the Journal der 
Jinnisch-ugrischen Gesellschaft in Hel- 
singfors, 1904. Folk-literature and folk- 
songs seem to have vanished — even the 
recollection of their original home. 
Russian influence is marked and racial 
assimilation has increased since the build- 
ing of schools and the coming of rail- 
roads, etc. In the family there is ‘‘no 
suppression of personality.’’ The pro- 
portion of males to females is 100 : 110.6. 


Reindl (J.) Die ehemaligen Weinkul- 
turen in Siidbayern. (Ibid., 1904, 
LXXxV, 384-387.) Discusses the extent 
of the vineyards in South Bavaria, the 
quality of the wine, and the cause of the 
decline of wine culture (the increasing 
importation of foreign wines since the 
14th century). The vine on the gables 
of houses and barns, the frequent occur- 
rence of Wein in place-names, etc., indi- 
cate the influence of this industry since 
its introductions by the Romans. 


Rossat(A.) Les paniers: poéme patois. 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1904, 
VIII, 116-140, 196-219.) Gives dialect 
versions and literary French texts of 
Raspieler’s poem Les Paniters (1849), 
with critical notes on the various 
versions. 

Erinnerungen und Ueber- 

lebsel vergangener Zeiten aus dem Dorfe 

Eschenrod im Vogelsberg. (Hess. BI. 

f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1904, III, 54-63. ) 

Reproduces from the narration of an old 

man 25 items of beliefs, customs, folk- 

thought, etc., from the village of 

Eschenrod. 7 


Stiickelberg (E. A.) Die Verehrung des 
h. Morand Mon. (Schw. Arch. f. 
Volksk., Zurich, 1904, VIII, 220-223, 
1 fg.) Gives account of the develop- 
ment of the worship of the late medieval 
St Morandus of Bale, limited to the 
Sundgau. 

Tedeschi (E. E.) Contributo alla cranio- 
logia dei popoli alpini. (A. d. Accad. 
Sci. Ven.-Trent.-Istr., Padova, 1904, 
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N. S., I, 57-69.) Gives measurements 
and descriptions of 50 male and 50 
female skulls from the ossuary of S. 
Pietro in the commune of Zuglio. 
Homogeneity in the distribution of the 
cephalic indexes in both sexes is marked. 
The female skulls are more rectangular 
than the male. There are features 
which suggest artificial deformation 
rather than ethnic characters. 


Tetzner (F.) Zur Volkskunde der Serben. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 85- 
gi, 12 fgs.) Treats of name, dress 
(particularly bridal), houses, furniture 
and implements (domestic and agri- 
cultural), folk-poetry ( hero-song, lyric- 
poems, etc.). Wooden vessels are still 
much in use ; noteworthy are the east 
Servian calabashes. The Servian ox- 
yoke has some peculiarities, likewise the 
fire-tongs. The ‘‘puberty cane’’ also 
deserves mention, although some deny 
its significance. 


Tobler (A.) Der Volkstanz im Appen- 
zellerlande. (Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., 
Ziirich, 1904, VIII, 100-115, 178-195. ) 
Consists of the music for some 17 Appen- 
zell folk-dances. 


Viré (A.) Une station solutréenne. Nou- 
velle grotte et abri sous roche de Lacave, 
Lot. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1904, V° S., V, 63-66.) Describes cave 
and rock-shelter with remains discovered 
(flints, bone implements and ornaments, 


shells, kitchen debris, the last very 
numerous), of the Solutrean epoch 
(paleolithic). 


Walker (F. 1.) The story of Pompeii. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 169- 
176.) Résumés history and describes 
excavations and results, as revealing the 
nature of the city and its inhabitants. 


Weinberg (R.) Prahistorische Feuersteine 
und der neolithische Mensch in Baltisch- 
Russland. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 231-235, 21 figs.) The East 
Baltic region offers comparatively few 
worked flints, —a dozen or so is the 
largest find (near Swineek on Lake 
Burtneck). Implements combining flints 
and bone (harpoons) occur, and some of 
the flints are of fine workmanship and 
belong probably with the Riigen-Pomer- 
ania stone-age culture. The Woisek 
skeleton belongs to a decidedly dolicoce- 
phalic type (index 67) — Pomeranian 
and also Ladoga lake man may be related. 
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— Der syrjanische Pam-Kultus. (Ibid, 


259-261.) Describes the Syrjanian folk- 
figure of Pam, the highest conception of 
this people of the governments of 
Wologda and Archangelsk in European 
Russia. Pam incarnates the spirit striv- 
ing after light, the struggle of the soul, 
the ideal of humanity, the highest aims 
of man, his boldest hopes, his deepest 
emotions — he stands high above all that 
is small and commonplace in the life and 
activities of men. Pam is perhaps the 
same as the half-god of the Ugro-Finnish 
peoples. 


Die Menschenrassen Euro- 
pas, nach Kraitschek. (Ibid., 45-46.) 
Résumés the article of Dr G. Kraitschek 
on European races in the Polttisch-an- 
thropologische Revue, vols. 1-11. Dr 
W. agrees with K. that the dolichoce- 
phalic race of Europe is the oldest, the 
brachycephalic a later immigrant from 
the East. Also as to the mixture of 
Finnish peoples. See Avattschek (G.) 


| Winter (A. C.) Totenklagen der Russen. 


Wright (G. F.) 


Zaborowski (S.) 


(Ibid., 1904, LXXXxv, 388-389.) Gives 
German texts of three ‘‘ death-wails”’ 
from Twer, Risan and Cernigov. In 
Twer they are called wopi, in Rasan 
kriki, in Jaroslav pricéty, in Cernigov 
Zaplatki. The Twer ‘ wail’’ consists 
of 140 lines containing many repetitions. 


The bone cave of San 
Ciro, Sicily. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1904, Ill, 216-219, 2 fgs.) Brief notes 
on the investigation of this cave in 1830. 
Immense quantities of bones (chiefly of 
hippopotami and very fresh), some of 
which were commercially exploited, were 
found. Prestwich, the geologist, thought 
a land subsidence, in times when the 
hippopotami lived in this part of the 
world, drove them into the cave for 
refuge. 


La céréale protoary- 
enne. (Bull, Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1904, V° S., V, 87-99.) ‘Treats ot 
limits of the proto-Aryan period, com- 
mon terms relating to the employment 
of stone implements (words for knife, 
sword, razor, arrow, whetstone, etc. ), 
agriculture in the European and Indo- 
Iranian groups (words for plow, sickle, 
reap, etc. — the European knowledge of 
agriculture was earlier than the Indo- 
Iranian), the late appearance of agricul- 
ture (of Teutonic origin) among the 
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cultivated by the proto-Aryans. Z. 
thinks that the proto-Aryans long con- 
fined themselves to gathering wild grains 
— first of the cereals was barley, and the 
oldest names signify not special cereals 
but simply the grains of the wild plant. 


AFRICA 

Borchard (1.) E 
man Oriental Society near Abusir. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash., 1904, III, 195-212, 15 


stellung von Seife in Togo. (Ibid., 282- 
283.) Describes the manufacture of 
soap by the negresses of Togo-land. It 
is made from the ashes of the songulu 
palm and some other trees and palm- 
seed oil. 


| Gewerbe (Das) in Ruanda. (Ibid., 82- 


Excavations of the Ger- | 


fgs.) Gives account of excavations of | 


winters of I90I-1902 and 1902-1903. 
Describes the temple of King Ne- 
rooser-re; the cemetery surrounding 
‘offers traces of all periods of Egyptian 
civilization.”’ 
were found. 

Brower (C. DeW.) Phile. 
268, 6 fgs. ) 
account of Philze and its famous temples, 
now threatened with possible submersion 
by the erection of the great Assouan dam. 
The author suggests that the new stone 
bulwark is really more beautiful than the 
old ruined temples because more useful, 
now that the day of the Fellaheen has 
come. 


Curtis (W. E.) Ancient cities of Egypt. 
(Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 77- 
84.) These notes, originally contributed 
to the Chicago Record-Herald, treat of 
Alexandria, Cairo and its university, 
stone towers, Memphis, mastaba of Ti, 
rock-hewn tombs, etc. 


(Ibid., 259- 


David (J.) Notizen iiber die Pygmien 
des Ituriwaldes. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 193-198.) Treats of 
physical characters, dwellings, imple- 
ments and utensils (few and pots rare), 
tobacco (obtained from taller negroes 
and much used by pygmies), hunting and 
other activities (traps and pits), counting, 
language (brief vocabulary including 
numerals and proper names of men and 
women). No evidences of degeneration 
or abnormality exist and the Wambutti 
have been for centuries the primitive for- 
est folk they are now. ‘There is no sym- 
biosis with the surrounding agricultural 
peoples, as, e. g., at Mawambi. Dr D. 
describes (p. 197) a new-born child. 
Their uncleanliness, dread of water, 
ignorance of boiling flesh, etc., are noted. 
The author, from his personal experience, 
credits these pygmies with great skill in 
hunting and tracking animals. 
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Three types of mastabas | 


Historical and descriptive | 


Hobley (C. W.) 


Hutter (F.) 


83.) Résumé of the article of Dr R. 
Kandt. See American Anthropologist, 
1904, vol. VI, N. S., 731. 


British East Africa : 
Anthropological studies in Kavirondo and 
Nandi. (J. Anthr. Inst. Lond., 1903, 
XXXIII, 325-359, 3 pl. 8 fgs.) Treats 
of legends of the origin of the Ja-Luo 
race and their genealogy, genealogy of 
the Awa-Wanga, animal-stories of the 
Ama-Wanga, ghost beliefs of the Ithako, 
omens, ancestor-worship, charms (a list 
of the components of the magic necklace 
of a chief is given at page 345), totems 
(list given), rain-making, cult of the 
mkia (special mark of married woman), 
‘‘mika’’ operation on girls among the 
Guasangishu and Nandi, naming of 
children, tattooing and tribal marks, 
numeral proportion of sexes (table given; 
in Bantu tribes male births exceed 
female, in Nilotic vice versa), the zstva 
custom (vendetta), miscellaneous cus- 
toms and beliefs, laws of succession among 
the Ja-Luo (chiefship goes to eldest son 
of wife whom father married first), etc. 
Neither the Ja-Luo nor the Nandi have 
such animal-love as the Ama-Wanga. 
The Ithako consider ghosts much larger 
than life-size. Cremation of a corpse and 
re-interring the ashes ‘‘lays’’ a ghost. 
Charms are legion. Artificial deflower- 
ing of dead virgins occurs among the 
Ama-Wanga. 


élkergruppierung in Ka- 
merun. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, I-5, map.) The distribution- 
map suggests anethnic chaos. The 
greatest sections are the Bantu and the 
Sudan-Negroes, the third chief element 
consisting of intruding non-negro peoples. 
In German Bornu are the Kanuri, Ma- 
kari, Musgu, Marghi, besides tribes of 
Arab lineage (Shéa), some Fula, immi- 
grants from Baghirmi and Wadai, from 
Dar Ranga and Dongola. In Adamua 
are Batta tribes, Fali, Musgu, Kanuri, 
Shoa, Mbum, Bantu, Baia, Tikar, 
Haussa, etc. In the primitive forests 
of the west and south dwell the Fans. 
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The Fula have followed often the ruins 
of Haussa states.’’ 
has long been taking place here. 
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Mixture of races | 


Kandt (R.) Ein Marsch am Ostufer des | 
| Parish von Senftenburg (/yeih. 0.) 


Kiwu. 
fgs. ) 


(Ibid., 209-214, 245-249, I1 


Contains notes on the Watussi | 


(higher classes), Wahutu (Bantu com- | 


mon people), etc. 
pygmy Batwa, is 
country. 
belongs to Ruanda. 


scattered over the 


Klose(H.) Produktion und Handel Togos. 


(Ibid., 69-75, 145-149.) Notes on ex- 
ploitation of oil-palm and its products, 
caoutchouc, s#z-palm (shi-butter), cocoa- 
palm (copra), kola-nut, earth-nut, cas- 
sava, maize, cotton, caoutchouc, cacao, 
etc. The spread of such American 
plants as cassava, maize, and cacao in 
Africa is remarkable. The oil-palm fur- 
nishes oil, sauce, salve, hair-dressing, 
light, building material, fish-traps, food, 
drink, etc. 

( Oberltn.) Die Balue- 
Rumpiberge und ihre Bewohner. (Ibid., 
273-278, 337-344, 18 fgs.) 
notes (pp. 277-278) on the Balue, 


Bakundu, Ngolo, and Batanga, all of | 


Bantu stock. Several albinos (who 
enjoy no special réle) were met with, 
Although these four peoples speak the 


A pariah-folk, the | 


The east shore of Lake Kiwu | 


oder | 
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were not petty princes, but ruled over 
upper and lower Egypt. It also proves 
the accuracy of Manetho’s lists and the 
increasing antiquity of Egyptian culture. 


Zwei Reisen durch Ruanda 1902 bis 
1903. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 5-13, 73-79, 13 fgs., map.) 
Based on data of Lieut. von Parish. Con- 
tains ethnographic notes on the Watusi 
(a tall negro people), Mssinga, the 
ruler of Ruanda, the dwarf executioners 
of Mssinga (Bagiga or Watwa). The 
Watwa of the volcanic region are said 
to be cannibals. The Watwa and Watusi 
(the ruling element in Ruanda) get 
along well together. 


Pittard (M.) Sur la monnaie du Ba-Souto, 


(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, ve 
S., V, 142-143.) Describes the /rale 
or copper money of the Basuto from a 
specimen in the Geneva Museum and 
one presented to the Anthropological 
Society. 


| Sg. Die Festlegung der Westgrenze von 


Contains 


same language, yet the words for several | 


things (including father, nose, dog,) are 
not the same in all of them. Tattooing, 


Togo. (Globus, Brnschwg, 1904, 
LXXXVI, 283-286, map.) Contains brief 
notes on the Moab, Guan tribes, Nawuri, 
Shanborén, Nanumba (becoming more 
and more Mohammedanized), Dag- 
bamba, Tjanse, Kusa, Konkomba, 
Chokosi, etc. 


| Singer (H.) Eine Begrabnishéhle auf 


clothing, and ornaments (comparatively | 
little), objects used in dance (very num- | 
erous and manifold), weapons, houses | 
and villages, ‘‘palaver’’-houses, furni- | 
ture and utensils, land-culture, domestic | 


animals, etc., are discussed. 
much used. 


New English province (The) of Nigeria. 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1904, Xv, 
433-442, 9 fgs.) Contains notes on the 
city of Kano and the people of the prov- 
ince, chiefly Hausas. 


Offord (J.) Discoveries in Egypt. (Am. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 73-77.) 
Discusses the inscription of the ‘Stele 
of Palermo’’ (5th or 6th dynasty, relat- 
ing to Heliopolis), the new papyrus 
(ca. 410 B. C.) from Luxor, and two 
new cuneiform tablets from Tel-el 
Amarna. 


— Monuments of primitive Pharaohs. 
(Ibid., 240-242.) Author thinks that 
evidence shows that these early monarch, 


Tobacco is | 


der Insel Bussira, Victoria Nyansa. 
(Ibid., 80-82, 1 fg.) Notes on a photo- 
graph by the late Lieut. von Parish, 
representing a grave on the island of 
Bussira, and on the funeral customs of 
the Wasiba. A sort of strata-deposition 
of corpses is practised. 


Hauptmann Merkers Monographie 
iiber die Massai. (Ibid., 264-268, 10 
fgs.) Résumés Capt. M. Merker’s Die 
Masai. LEthnographische Monographie 
eines ostafrikanischen  Semitenvolkes 
(Berlin, 1904). On anthropological, 
ethnographic and ethnologic grounds 
(but particularly from study of their 
myths) M. holds that the Masai are of 
Semitic lineage, but he probably places 
too much weight on certain legends. The 
beginning of Masai immigration he sets at 
ca. 5000 B. Cc. Cattle are of great im- 
portance for the Masia, but in conse- 
quence of the great cattle-plague of some 
14-15 years ago, they are in process of 
change from cattle-nomads to agricul- 
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turists. To the main part of the book 
are added ethnobotanical notes and an- 
thropological descriptions of 18 men and 
43 women. At pages 286-287 of Globus 
is given the creation myth of the Masai. 


Sommerville (M.) Amulets and. talis- 
mans from Senegal. (Proc. Num. and 
Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902-1903 [1904], 
53, 2 pl.) d 
of 6 amulets from the Sahara, east of 
Senegal. 


ASIA 


Carus (P.) Stone-worship. (Open Ct., 
Chicago, 1904, XVIII, 45-52, 7 fgs.) 
Treats of stone-worship, votive stones, 
etc., among the Phenicians. 


Brief note and photographs | 


—— Pre-Christian crosses as symbols of | 


chthonic deities. 


found on tombs in Asia Minor and used 
in connection with chthonic deities, gods 
of the lower world, Hades, etc. 


— The religion of proto-Semitism. 
(Ibid., 421-429.) Based on Prof. S. I. 
Curtiss’ Ursemitische Religion (Leip- 
zig, 1904), the improved German edition 
of the author’s Primitive Semitic Re- 
ligion, Chicago, 1902. 


— Corea. (Ibid., 218-220, 2 fgs.) 
Contains notes on coat-of-arms and swas 
or trigrams. 


—— The Rosetta stone. (Ibid., 531-536, 
3 fgs.) Describes the stone with cuts of 
the hieroglyphic, demotic, and Greek 
inscriptions. 


—— ‘The spinning damsel. (Ibid., 568- 
569, 1 fg.) Brief account of an ancient 
bas-relief from Susa of a Semitic (?) 
maiden spinning, while a slave behind 
fans her, 


— Naram-sin’s stele. (Ibid., 563-567, 
4 fgs.) Describes the stele (now in the 
Louvre) of Naram-sin (ca. 3750 B. C.) 
found in the ruins of Susa by DeMorgan. 
The facial types of the Elamites are repro- 
duced in outlines. 


—— Japanese leaders. (Ibid., 454-478, 


21 fgs. Treats of the Mikado, the Em- 
press, Oyama, Yamagata, Kodowa, 


Kuroki, Oku, Nodzu, Nogi, Ito, Yama- 
mato, Togo, Kamimura, Uriu, Hirose, 
Fukushima (author of patriotic poems as 
well as a general). Some of these nota- 
bles represent the Japanese physical type 
(or types), others, apparently, do not. 


(Ibid., 285-290, 12 | 
fgs.) Author notes that the cross is | 
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Clement (E. W.) The Japanese floral 
calendar. (Ibid., 6-13, 107-112, 163- 
165, 213-217, 282-284, 351-354, 394- 
397, 499-501, 554-557, 615-617, 695- 
698, 723-731, 28 fgs.) Interesting notes 
on the pine, plum, peach, cherry, wis- 
taria, iris, morning-glory, lotus, zana- 
(‘seven grasses’’), maple, chrys- 
anthemum, camellia, the various month- 
flowers in poetry, art, etc. The Japanese 
love a flower as a flower. To them a 
bouquet is floral murder and the whole 
theory of Japanese flower arrangement 
‘<depends upon the ‘language of line’ 
rather than upon mass or color.’’? The 
arrangement of flowers is an important 
item in woman’s education. 


Crabbe (J. J.) Japanese songs and folk- 
lore. (Ibid., 277-481.) According to 
the author ‘‘no other nation has so rich 
a treasury of folk-lore as the Japanese, or 
has such a wealth of myth and romance,’’ 
and religion, myth, romance and history 
are inextricably intertwined. One of 
the most popular collections of songs and 
folk-lore is the Hyak Nin Is’ shiu Mine 
No Kake-hashi. The Taketort Mono- 
gatari was first issued about 1000 years 
ago. The Japanese variant of Rip van 
Winkle is given on page 279. 

Doolittle (G. E.) Neglected archeologi- 
cal ruins in Coelesyria. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1904, III, 227-233, 12 fgs.) 
Notes on the Libo aqueduct, the temple 
ruins of Kefr Zebed, Shleefa Niha, the 
shrine near Kobb Elias, the Kamu’ at 
Hermil (a monument of some hunting 
monarch, etc.). These ruins have been 
neglected because so overshadowed by 
‘*the titanic ruins of Baalbek.’’ Coele- 
syria was the home of Baal worship. 


El-Howie (Ghosn.) Gezer foundation de- 
posits and modern beliefs. (Ibid., 212- 
216.) Treats of foundation-sacrifices, 
ancient and modern, of this region in con- 
nection with the finding at Tell-el-Jezari 
(the Gezer of King Solomon) of jars 
containing bodies of infants, lamps and 
bowls, in the foundation of dwellings. 
This was probably to ward of the ‘* evil 
eye.”’ 

The Drooz of Syria. (Amer. 

Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 167-168. ) 

Notes on beliefs, etc., of the Druses con- 

cerning the origin of life, transmigration 

of souls, etc. 


@Enjoy (P.) De la législation chinoise 


a l’égard des congrégations religieuses. 
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(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v® 
S., V, 154-157.) Gives the French 
version of the legislation of the old 
Chinese code relative to the Buddhist 
monks and monasteries, for comparison 
with recent edicts of the French Govern- 
ment concerning the Catholic ‘‘ congré- 
gations.”’ 


Foster (J. W.) China. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash., xv, 463-478, 2 maps. ) 
Contains some notes on the character of 
the Chinese peoples. 


Gilbert (O.) Babylons Gestirndienst, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI. 
225-231, 2 fgs.) Treats of the stars in 
Babylonian mythology and_ religion, 
their symbolism and its interpretation, 
combinations of deities, double-heads, 
etc. The author holds that these em- 
blems are all fer se symbols of deities, 
which later became connected with and 
were transferred to certain chief stars 
and constellations. The stars were 
always subordinated to the gods and not 
vice versa. 


Goldziher (I.) Orientalische Bauleg- 
ende. (Ibid., 95-96.) Treats of the 
Persian legend of the building of the 
castle of Chawarnak by the Greek ar- 
chitect Sinnimar in the fifth century, the 
country palace of Shapur I. Connected 
with this legend was the astrologer’s 
verdict that the King would lose his 
kingdom for a time and recover it only 
after ‘‘taking golden bread from an iron 
dish.’’ The architect escapes the King’s 
attempt to destroy him, by making him- 
self wings and flying away. This sug- 
gests the classic tale of Deedalus. 


von Hahn (C.) Neues iiber die Kurden. 
(Ibid., 31-32.) Résumés an address by 
A. A. Arkeljan before the Geographical 
Society of Tiflis. A. maintains that the 
Kurds are a very mixed race, com- 
pounded of Medes, Mongols, Tatars, 
Armenians, Turks, Arabs, etc., and not 
a somewhat pure Iranian people as is 
generally believed. They number alto- 
gether about 1,000,000, divided into 
some 100 ‘‘tribes,’’ partly nomadic, 
partly half-nomadic. In religion they 
are strict Sunnites. Divorce is easy, 
hospitality a sacred duty, theft and rob- 
bery works of valor. 


Harper (R. F.) Exploration and dis- 
covery in Babylonia. (Am. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 177-179.) Notes 
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on the excavations at Bismya, where 
large ruins exist, from which rich re. 
sults are expected. 


Hau (K.) German excavations in Baby- 
lon, 1901 and 1902. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1904, III, 166-183, 6 fgs). De- 
scribes the excavations of the ‘‘Kasr”’ 
mound and the remains discovered (clay 
sculptures, cylinders, glazed tiles, docu- 
ments found in coffins, explorations of 
the temple, palace, fortifications, etc. ), 
Among the finds are a new text of King 
Nabopolassar, a hymn to Marduk, etc. 


German excavations in Fara. 
(Ibid., 233-243, 6 fgs., map.) De- 
scribes investigations of 1902-1903, at 
Fara and Abu Hatab. Résuméd from 
official reports of the German Oriental 
Society. 

Hedin (S.) De vetenskapliga resultaten 
af min sista resa. (Ymer, Stkhlm., 
1904, XXIV, 237-258, maps.) Résumés 
scientific results of last journey in central 
Asia, 1899-1902, which are to appear in 
English in six volumes. Of great inter- 
est are the excavations in old Lobnor. 


Henderson (A. E.) Survey of Cyzicus. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1904, III, 355- 
364, 7 fgs., map.) Describes situation 
and topography of the ruins of Cyzicus 
on the southern shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The chief ruin is that of ‘the 
colossal ‘temple of Hadrian.’’’ Others 
are the ‘‘ theater,’’ the ‘‘ honey-maiden’s 
palace,’’ etc. 


Henning (C. L.) Die sumerische Grund- 
lage der vorderasiatischen Schépfungs- 
sage. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 46-49, 58-61, I fg.) Résumés 
the recent writings of Zimmern, Tiele, 
Radau, etc., particularly the last. Radau 
endeavors to prove the ‘‘Sumerian”’ 
origin of the Babylonian creation myth, 
added to Tiele’s opinion (‘‘by far the 
greater part of Babylonian religious ideas 
were already in the possession of the 
Sumerians’’ ). 


Hervey (D. F. A.) Malay games. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 284- 
304, 8 fgs.) Describes briefly 63 games, 
chiefly children’s, and mostly as played 
in Malacca. Some of these games re- 
semble: Hide-and-seek, Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground, Oranges and Lemons, French 
and English, Marbles, Hopscotch, Pitch 
and Toss, etc. 
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Janke (A.) Das Schlachtfeld am Grani- 
kus. (Ibid., 129-133, 6 fgs., map.) J. 
does not confirm Kiepert’s opinion as to 
the old course of the Granicus, nor his 
site for the battle-field—the lowest course 
of the stream has most in its favor. 


Joyce (T. A.) On the physical anthro- 
pology of the Oases of Khotan and 
Keriya. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, 
XXXII, 305-324, 2 pl., tables.) Treats 
of cephalic nasal and facial indices, stat- 
ure, thickness of lips, color of hair and 
eyes, etc., of 23 individuals from Khotan 
and 16 from Keriya measured by Dr M. 
A, Stein during his recent archeological 
investigation in Chinese Turkestan. The 
ethnic affinities of these people are dis- 
cussed at some length. <A Turki ele- 
ment has probably modified the Kho- 
tanese more than the Galchas, whom 
they much resemble, also a large Tibetan 
admixture. The Keriya have a larger 
Turki element and perhaps also some 
Mongol. Both Khotanese and Keriya 
are in the main Aryan’’ and descend- 
ants of Lapouge’s //omo alpinus. 


Karsten (Paula) Abbaji Radscha und 
sein Schwager Tinnall. (Globus, Brns- 
chwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 138-140.) Text 
in German of a Tamil legend of Tinnfll, 
a sort of Oriental Eulenspiegel. 


Laufer (B.) Religidse Toleranz in China. 
(Ibid., 1904, LXXXV, 219-220.) Criti- 
cizes somewhat severely J. J. M. de 
Groot’s recent book Sectarianism and 
Religious Persecution in China (2 
vols., Amsterdam : 1903-1904), which 
Dr L. considers very partial and often 
inexact, and unjust in suppressing refer- 
ences to edicts of toleration, while care- 
ful to cite all intolerant acts. China 
never burned witches, had no inquisition, 
and never destroyed primitive civiliza- 
tions. Any Chinese can change his re- 
ligion at will. The growth of Buddhist 
clericism and the ‘‘dead hand’’ of the 
church are dangers to China as similar 
conditions have been in Europe. China 
has tolerated Buddhists, Parsees, Mani- 
cheans, Mazdeans, Nestorians, Jews, 
and Mohammedans before Christians of 
to-day, and she can in no way be styled 
intolerant and religiously bigoted. 


Lyle (T. H.) Notes on the ancient pot- 
tery kilns at Sawankalok, Siam. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 238- 
245, I pl., 4 fgs.) Gives results of ten 
days’ investigation of the Sawankalok 
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kilns said to belong to the time of King 
Phra Roang (fifth or sixth century, A. 
D.), and the pottery found there. In an 
appended ‘‘note’’ (pages 244-245) Mr 
C. H. Read points out that Mr Lyle’s 
material makes it certain that celadon 
ware was made in Siam in ancient times 
in considerable quantity and of a kind 
closely resembling the Chinese kind. 


Meyer (A.) ‘Tasch-Rabat. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 41-45, 8 
fgs.) Résumés N. N. Pantusov’s article 
published in 1902 on the ruins of Tasch- 
Rabat on the Russo-Chinese frontier 
( Kashgar caravan road), the remains of 
a Nestorian monastery — these monks 
were already in central Asia by the 7th 
century. 


Myres (J. L.) The early pot-fabrics of 
Asia Minor. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1903, XXXIII, 367-400, 4 pl., 11 fgs.) 
Discusses the black polished fabric of 
Hissarlik and its homologues,— Hissar- 
lik is ‘¢the pier-head of Asia toward 
S. E. Europe, the ¢ée de pont of Europe 
toward N. W. Asia”’ ; the red-faced fab- 
ric of Hissarlik II and its homologues ; 
the painted style of Cappadocia ( distri- 
bution, fabrics, forms, ornament, post- 
Mycenzan and Mycenzean accretions, 
pre-Mycenzan geometrical residuum, re- 
sidual Cappadocian style), a Syro-Cappa- 
docian promise of ceramic art. The last 
the author argues from the decorative re- 
pertoire, the lavish use of red paint, the 
treatment of pot-surface, etc.— the 
white-ground fabric may be due to the 
local occurrence of meerschaum. 


Niehus (H.) Die Zuckerfabrikation des 
indischen Bauern. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 167-171, 7 fgs.) De- 
scribes the making of sugar to-day by the 
Hindu peasantry. The old sugar-mill 
is not yet extinct. 


Oppert (G.) Erinnerungen an Indien. 
(Ibid., 249-252.) Critique of Dr Paul 
Deussen’s Lyrinnerungen an Indien 
(Kiel u. Leipzig, 1904). Dr O. con- 
siders the author rather unjust and un- 
sympathetic toward the English, and 
instances a case in which an educated 
3rahman, an M. A., did not consider it 
wrong for a judge to receive money from 
the two parties to a cause, provided he 
returned his to the loser. 


Ranke (H.) 
Sons of Nippur. 


Business house of Murashu 
(Rec. of Past, Wash. 
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1904, Ill, 364-374, 8 fgs.) Résumés 
Rev. A. T. Clay’s Business Documents 
of Murashu Sons of Nippur ( Phila., 
1904), which treats of the cuneiform 
tablets (found at Nippur in 1893) re- 
cording the business transactions (464- 
424 B.C., and 423-405 B. C.) of a firm 
of that city. The number of Aramaic 
indorsements is notable,— Babylonian 
may have been at this late period in use 
only for literary and legal purposes, etc. 


Regnault (J.) L’hygiéne chez les Chinois. 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 5° S., II, 
582-585, 617-620, 651-655.) Treats of 
houses, clothing, food, drink, opium, to- 
bacco (recent), physical exercise, sex, 
childhood, diseases (particularly small- 
pox), death. The ‘‘ combination of nat- 
ural science and general hygiene obscured 
by superstition,’’ which passes for hygiene 
in China, is called foung-choet, ** wind- 
water’’; and the primitive hygienist is 
foung choet ti. 

von Reitzenstein (/77.) Die Silberinsel 
bei Chinkiang. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 217-218, 1 fg., map.) Notes 
on the former summer seat of the Chinese 
imperial family, ‘‘ Silver Island’’ in the 
Yang-tse-kiang. The pagoda of the 
near-by town of Chinkiang is the subject 
of legend. 


Views of Lhasa. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1905, XVI, 27-38.) Selected 
from pictures taken by the Buriat Tsibikov 
and the Kalmuck Norzunov on their 
recent visit to Tibet. 

Wright (F. B.) Ancient caravan routes 
of China. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1904, 
Ill, 163-166, 5 fgs.) Brief notes on 
the Nankin-Turfan-Kashgar-Kuldja, and 
Pekin - Urga- Kiakhta - Baikal-Semipala- 
tinsk caravan routes, the Chinese wall, 
etc. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Bewohner (Die) der westlichen Torres- 
strasse-Inselin. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 177-181, 3 fgs.) Reé- 
sumeés the fifth volume of the Reports of 
the Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Strait, Sociology, Magic and Religion 
of the Western Islanders (Cambridge, 
1904). See page 132. 

Dr Heinrich Schnee’s Buch iiber den Bis- 
marckarchipel. (Ibid., 152-156, 6 fgs. ) 
Résumés Dr Schnee’s Bilder aus der 
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Siidsee (Berlin, 1904), which treats 
chiefly of ethnographic matters. The 
population is estimated (rather low) at 
200,000, many losses taking place, es- 
pecially of women and children, through 
vengeance-feuds. The peoples of the 
Matty and Durour islands, where cul- 
ture is swz generis, Dr S. thinks, pos- 
sess a strain of Chinese or Japanese 
blood. His linguistic map, exclusive of 
some of the smaller islands, counts 9 
stocks, from Papuan-like to Polynesian. 
The Manus are said to havea special 
word for 10,000. An inter-island system 
of signals by smoke and fire exists. The 
Bismarck Islanders are still one of the 
wildest peoples of the Pacific, and can- 
nibalism is prevalent among many tribes, 
The pile-dwellings of Mok Mandrian, 
are interesting. The duk-duk of Gazelle 
peninsula is an importation from New 
Mecklenburg. 


Fraser (J.) Some notes on the ethnology 
of the New Hebrides. (Am. Antigq., 


Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 28-31.) Discusses 
the origin of the blacks (‘‘ negroid, not 
negro’’) of New Hebrides, etc. Dr F., 
who locates the ‘‘ original home of the 
undivided human family ’’ ina portion 
of High Asia, to the east of Mesopo- 
tamia,’’ brings the negroes into Africa, 
Asia, and the Pacific islands by a wide 
dispersion. That the New Hebrides 
black is negroid is due to race intermix- 
ture — three streams of immigration into 
these islands (Malay the last). 


The stone money 
of Uap, Western Carolines. (Trans. 
Dept. Arch., Univ. of Penn., Phila., 
1904, I, 51-60, 4 fgs.) Describes the 
fei or stone money (in diameter from I 
to 12 feet) of Uap — quarried and shaped 
400 miles away in the Pelew Is., and 
brought thence in canoes or rafts. No 
attribute of age or sacredness attaches 
to them and they have no practical or 
intrinsic value. Mr F. thinks ‘they 
present to the people a certain visible 
and tangible amount of labor expended 
in their production,’’ are, in fact, primi- 
tive ‘‘certificates of deposit of work.’’ 
Actual possession on one’s own property 
is not necessary, indeed one at the bot- 
tom of the sea is said to have served just 
as well, its sinking having become com- 
mon knowledge. 

Die Gajos auf Sumatra. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 24- 
30, 13 fgs.) Physically the Gajos are 
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only ‘‘ grown children,’’— they have re- 
mained at the child-stage, and, with the 
Alas, represent ‘‘the old primitive or 
pre-Malay population of Sumatra more 
purely and less mixed than the Bataks.’’ 
Their pandanus-weaving is noteworthy. 
The Bataks show a more advanced, less 
fluctuating culture than the Gajos ; other- 
wise there are close resemblances between 
them. Close relations are suggested by 
Dr H. between the Toradjas and Toalas 
of Celebes, the Veddas and even some 
South American Indians. References 
are made to Dr S. Hurgronje’s book 
Het Gajoland en zijne bewoners ( Batavia, 
1903). 

Kramer (A.) Der Wert der Siidseekeulen 
fiir Voélkerbeziehungen. (Ibid., 125-128, 
3 fgs.) Describes three clubs, — from 
Tutuila (Samoa), from Fiji, and from a 
grave at Truxillo, Peru, the last ‘‘ thor- 
oughly Tongan ’’ in form and ornament. 
South Pacific clubs have been reported 
also from Alaska, etc. These are all 
probably incidental imports. The rela- 
tions between the Spaniards in Peru and 
the Pacific islands might account for the 
Truxillo club. 


Mathews (R. H.) Languages of the 


Kamilaroi and other aboriginal tribes of | 


New South Wales. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 259-283.) Gives 
grammatical sketches of the Kamilaroi 
and Darkifiung languages, with notes on 
the Yuan (a mystic tongue used in the 
Bora ceremonies), the Wallarai, Wir- 
raiarai and Guinbrai dialects, a vocabulary 
of some 900 words of the Kamilaroi and 
Thurrawal tongues. Appended are also 
notes on some native tribes of Victoria, 
S. Australia, and Queensland. The 
Kamilaroi has an inclusive and exclusive 
plural of the first personal pronouns. 


Language des Kurnu, tribu d’indi- 
génes de la Nouvelle Galles du Sud. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v° 
S., V, 132-138.) Résumé of the gram- 
mar of the Kurnu, an Australian tribe on 
the river Darling in New South Wales. 
The pronouns have certain special 
features. 


Meyer (A. B.) Alte Siidseegegenstinde 
in Amerika. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXVI, 202-203, I fg.) Brief notes 
on a **Samoan club’’ from Peru and a 
mask from Atacama, the South Pacific 
origin of which is probably post-Colum- 
bian. See Avdmer. 
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Richter (O.) Das indonesische 
Webgestell. (Ibid., 172, 1 fg.) Gives 
a more exact figure of the Indonesian 
weaving-apparatus, See previous title. 


——. Ethnographische Miszel- 
len II. (Abhandl. u. Ber. d. K. 
Zool. u. Anthr.-Ethn. Mus. zu Dres- 
den, 1903, X, Nr. 6, viii 102, 4 pl., 
10 fgs.) Treats of spirit-traps in the 
East Indian archipelago (1-7), brass 
shields from the Moluccas (8-15), brass 
breast-plate from the Moluccas (16-18), 
weaving-apparatus from the East Indies, 
particularly Gorontalo in North Celebes 
(19-67), Kain Béntenan, or cloths 
from the island of Bentenan ; the bronze 
age in Celebes, rings, ornaments, 
weapons,— prehistoric and historic (72- 
91), the stone age in Celebes (92-102). 
The ‘‘soul-traps’’ are of two chief 
types, the ‘‘cage’’ and the ‘‘boat.’’ 
The prototype of the brass-shields is to 
be found in the northern Moluccas, but 
they are probably to be traced back to 
the Spanish immigrants, though indige- 
nous origin is not yet excluded by the 
evidence. The data do not allow one 
to dogmatize as to the origin of Malay- 
sian weaving,— it may have been of in- 
digenous origin or have spread later from 
the Asiatic continent through Hindu in- 
fluences. The bronze remains seem to 
indicate the former existence of a pre- 
historic copper or bronze culture (last 
relics of primitive Malay bronze culture) 
more or less repressed by iron, etc.,— 
this bronze culture was of Indian origin. 
Fetishistic use of stone implements is 
reported from various regions of Celebes; 
also ‘‘holy stone stocks.’’ Stone axes 
(except those found by the Sarasins in 
the caves of the Toalas) have always 
served previously for amulets. Evi- 
dences of a former stone age are numer- 
ous in Celebes. 


Parkinson (R.) Tatowierung der Moge- 


mokinsulaner. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 15-17, 3 fgs.) Accord- 
ing to P. the statement of Kubary that 
the Yap tattooing is found on Mogemok 
(‘Mackenzie Islands’’) is not quite 
correct, as there are notable differences 
as well as resemblances. The tattooing 
of the women, while simpler, is very 
characteristic. The Mogemok tattooing 
is in some respects like that of Nuku- 
manu and Liueniua. The men’s tattoo- 
ing has considerable variation. 
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Schmidt (W.) Eine Papuasprache auf 
Neupommern. (Ibid., 79-80.) A close 
study of the Sulka language of New 
Britain, according to Father S., makes it 
Papuan in character. Papuaoid features 
occur in the personal pronoun, possessive, 
noun, adjective, numeral, and verb. The 
numeral system is of the two-root and 
partly of the quinary-vegesimal. S. ex- 
pects to find other more or less Papuan 
languages farther south and also in the 
Solomon islands. 


Seidel (H.) Tobi in Westmikronesien 
eine deutsche Insel mit acht Namen. 
(Ibid., 13-15.) The proper appellation 
of this many-named island seems to be 
Tobi,’’ the A@dogude of Kubary is of 
uncertain origin. The natives of Tobi in 
1832 were fierce savages who enslaved 
and ill-treated shipwrecked sailors. 

—— Saipan, die Hauptinsel der deutschen 
Marianen. (Ibid., 278-282.) Con- 
tains some notes on the natives, the mé¢7s 
Chamorros and their history (the island 
was resettled in 1815, after the original 
inhabitants had been exterminated or 
transported by the Spaniards). 


Taté (M.) Rondelle percée en coquille, 


Nouvelles-Hebrides. (Bull. Soc. d’ An- 
thr. de Paris, 1904, V° s., V, I15.) 
Brief description of a shell breast orna- 
ment of the native chiefs of the New 
Hebrides. Some similar objects found 
in the prehistoric ‘‘stations’’ of western 
Europe were probably worn in the same 
manner. 


AMERICA 


Barber (E. A.) The ceramic literature 
of the Pennsylvania Germans. (Proc. 
Num. and Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902- 
1903 [1904], 83-98, 6 fgs.) Under the 
heads of humor, superstitions, philoso- 
phy, questionable inscriptions, history, 
sentiment, eating, religion, the author 
gives English translations of numerous 
inscriptions on slip-decorated earthen- 
ware, mainly in the superb collection of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, which perpet- 
uate proverbs and spoken folk-lore. This 
‘‘curious phase of the potters art flour- 
ished in eastern Pennsylvania for nearly 
a century and a half’’— its existence 
was an accidental discovery some I0 years 
ago. 


Beauvois (E.) La Grande-Irland ou pays 
de blancs précolombiens du Nouveau- 
Monde. (J. Soc. d. Amér, de Paris, 1904, 
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N.S., 1, 189-229, map.) Historical and 
critical study of the evidence as to the 
existence and location of the //zityq- 
mannatand ( ‘*white man’s land’’ ) of the 
Icelandic sagas. The author, who ac- 
cepts the ‘‘ evidence,’’ places this region 
up the St. Lawrence ‘‘near modern 
Quebec, which may have been the capital 
of the Gaelic colony, as it was later of 
New France.’’ 


Boman (E.) Groupes de tumulus pré- 


hispaniques dans la vallée de Lerma, 
République Argentine. (L’ Homme Pré- 
hist., Paris, 1904, I. extr., pp. I-11, 
5 fgs.) Describes briefly the tumulus of 
Pucara de Lerma— group A contains 
1047 tumuli, group B 158, and group 
> 463--in all 1268. The investiga- 
tions of the author were made in Igor 
and 1903. These tumuli appear to have 
been constructed and grouped according 
to lines previously adopted. They are 
undoubtedly of Indian (Calchaqui?) 
origin, but are not grave-mounds, nor 
hut-foundations ; they may be garden- 
mounds or ceremonial seats. 


Castells (F. De P.) The ruins of Indian 


Church in British Honduras. (Am. An- 
tiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 32-37, 2 fgs. ) 
Describes ‘‘temple,’’ etc., at Indian 
Church, a mahogany-cutter settlement 
in northern Belize—the Indian name 
Ichinchech is said to be an imitation of 
the English, but more likely vce versa. 
These ruins may be of considerable im- 
portance for Mayan archeology. At the 
mouth of New river are the ruins of 
Santa Rita. Indian Church is on the 
way to Yaxhaa lake, where other ruins 
exist. 


Charnay (D.) Les explorations de Téo- 


bert Maler. (J. Soc. d. Améric. de Paris, 
1904, N. S., 1, 289-308, 2 fgs.) Critique 
of Maler’s Researches in the Usumasintla 
Valley, 1898-1900 ( Memoirs Peab. Mus., 
vol. Il, 1901-1903). Charnay objects to 
the name Yaxchilan for ‘‘Lorillard City’’ 
and to certain spellings, the use of the 
term acropolis (there are no fortresses in 
‘*Anahuac’’). He agrees with Maler 
that Palenque was in existence at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, but thinks 
that it was Tayasal where Cortez stopped 
in 1524. C. considers Copan the junction 
of two branches of the same civilization. 
The oldest monuments, according to C., 
date from the 11th century at Comalcalco ; 
the latest (middle of 17th century) are at 
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Tayasal. The whole Yucatecan civiliza- 
tion is thus quite modern and ‘has 
nothing to do with the fossil horse and 
the Abbé Brasseur’s geologic epochs.”’ 


Chithero (T.) Site of Mascouten redis- 


covered. (Am. Antig., Chicago, 1904, 
xxvi, 84-88.) Author argues that the 
Mascouten of Marquette (1673), Allouez, 
and other early explorers and writers, 
located by Dablon, in 1675, ‘‘in the 
midst of a terrestrial paradise,’’ was 
situated in Seymour’s valley at the head 
of Mud lake on the banks of the Run- 
ning Swan, as evidenced by archeolog- 
ical remains and the ruins of fortifications, 
etc. The Mascoutens are identified with 
the Gens du Feu or Fire Indians.”’ 
Fitch and his predecessors 
in steam-navigation. (Proc. Num. and 
Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902-1903 [1904], 
47-82, 4 pl., 3 figs.) Interesting illus- 
trated account of the beginning of the 
steamboat in America, Pennsylvania in 
particular. 

(Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1904, III, 347-351, 2 fgs. ) 
Résumés account given by C. Peabody 
and W. K. Moorehead in Au//. 7, Deft. 
of Arch., Phillips Academy (1904). 
Jacob’s cavern, in the limestone region of 


the Ozark uplift, contained traces of | 


human occupancy (six burials, flint im- 
plements, thousands of flint flakes, split 
bones, etc.). The antiquity of man’s resi- 
dence is suggested by the type of imple- 
ments, pictographs, etc. The cave man 
here was not the Osage Indian, nor the 
present tribes of the lower Mississippi. 


Exploration (The) of the Potter Creek 


cave, California, (Ibid., 275-282, 2 
fgs.) Résumé from the monograph of 
W, J. Sinclair (q. v. ) 


(H.) Eine altemexikanische 
Steinfigur. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV, 445-348, 5 fgs). Describes a 
nephritoid stone figure of Quetzalcoatl, 
the wind-god (partly represented as a 
skeleton), now in the Stuttgart Museum. 
In the various parts of the figure are 
many symbols. The back has the sun- 
disc, Tonatiuh, etc. 


Forstemann (E.) Die Stela J. von Copan. 


(Ibid., 361-363, 2 fgs.) FF. concludes 
that this stele, dating from 1496-1510, 


relates to the appearance on the coast of | 


unknown foreigners. Comparison is 
suggested with the inscription of Piedras 


Gordon (G. B.) 


Gunn (J. M.) 


Humbert (J.) 
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Negras of about the same date, which 
resembles Stela J in many respects. 


Gold plates and figures from Costa Rica. 


(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1904, 11, 282- 
286, 4 fgs.) Notes on a collection from 
ancient tombs in central Costa Rica, 
made by Don Juan Lau Don and now in 
the possession of Mr G. C. Dissette, of 
Glenville, Ohio. The workmanship is 
fine and the carving delicate. The bells 
have little clappers of gold. The small 
animal figures are skilfully designed. 


Chronological sequence 
in the Maya Ruins of Central America. 
(Trans. Dept. Archeol., Univ. of Penn., 
1904, I, 61-66.) From archeological 
evidence (decorative designs, conditions 
of formations of ruined buildings, in par- 
ticular), Dr G. argues that ‘‘ the earliest 
unquestioned date is one found at Copan. 
The movement from south to north (Co- 
pan to Chichen Itza) covered about 
three centuries. Maya culture developed 
in the region in which its remains have 
been found. Doubtless dates earlier and 
later than those now known will be dis- 
covered. 


History of the pueblos of 
Laguna and Acoma. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1904, III, 291-310, 323-344, 
7 figs.) Résumés old Spanish explor- 
er’s accounts, etc., the struggles with 
the invaders, etc. At pages 330-337 
some of the native traditions as to the 
origin of these pueblos are given. Their 
history since cession to the United States 
in 1848 is stated in brief and the proph- 
ecy of She-ake, to which Coronado is 
here said to have alluded, referred to as 
having been now fulfilled. The author 
spoils the effect of his paper by asking if 
the Queres Indians might not be refugees 
from Tyre after the conquest by Alex- 
ander, etc. 


‘¢L’archivo’’ du consulat 


de Cadiz et le commerce de |’ Amérique. 
(J. Soc. d. Améric., de Paris, 1904, N. 
S., 1, 231-236.) Describes the archives 
of Cadiz relating to American trade, 


1558-1815. 


La premiére occupation allemande 
du Vénézuéla au xVI° siécle, période dite 
des Welser, 1528-1556. (Ibid., 309- 
320.) Sketches the history of the Ger- 
man colonists Ynguer, Sayler, the Wel- 
ser, etc., in Venezuela 1528-1556. 


| 
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Lejeal (L.) Un petit probléme de théolo- 
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Immigration (Our) during 1904. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1905, XVI, 15-27, 
8 figs.) Résumés Report of Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration Peck. 
The ‘‘racial,”’ classification is into Teu- 
tonic, ‘‘Iberic,’’ Celtic, Slavic, Mon- 
golic, etc. 


ten Kate (H.) Anthropologische Publi- 
kationen aus La Plata. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 268. ) 
notes on three recent publications of Dr 
Lehmann-Nitsche treating of arthritis 
deformans in ancient  Patagonians, 
brachyphalangia, and ‘‘mortar holes’’ 
in rocks of the Sierra de Cérdoba. 


Kroeber (A. L.) The languages of the 
coast of California south of San Francisco. 
(Univ. of Calif. Public., Amer. Arch. 
and Ethn., Berkeley, 1904, 11, 29-80.) 
Treats phonetic, grammatic, and lexical 
characters of Chumash, Salinan, Esselen, 
and Costanoan. Chumash and Salinan, 
while not genetically related, constitute a 
morphological group. Another such group 
is formed by Esselen and Costanoan. The 
only continuous text obtained was in 
Costanoan. Chumash has an article, 
ma, and Salinan a plural in verbs. Es- 
selen has case-suffixes. Costanoan has 
preposed particles, but no suffixes. This 


article will be welcome to the students of | 


American Indian comparative philology 
by reason of the accuracy of its data and 
the real information it conveys. 


Types of Indian culture in Cali- 
fornia. (Ibid., 81-103.) Discusses 
briefly habitat, food, dwellings, arts, 
social organization, ceremonies, shaman- 
ism, mythology, culture-hero, origin and 
creation myths, etc. 


de La Grasserie (R.) Les langues de 
Costa-Rica et les idiomes apparentés. 
(J. Soc. d. Améric. de Paris, 1904, N. s., 
I, 153-187.) Gives grammatical sketches 
of Bribri, Terraba, Brunca, Guatuso, 
Chibcha, Cuna, Koggaba ; tables of re- 
semblances in numerals, personal pro- 
nouns, substantives, etc.,— after Uhle, 
Thiel, Pittier, etc.; phonetic rules; com- 
parative vocabulary (pp. 183-187) of 
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Brief | 


Bribri, Cabecar, Terraba, Brunca, Gua- 
tuso, Chibcha, Dorasque, Guaymi, Cuna. | 
All these languages, with certain others, | 
make up one stock, which ought to be | 
called Chibchan. | 
| 


gie Méxicaine. (Ibid., 257-361.) Treats | 
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of Centeotl, ‘‘the Aztec Ceres,’’ and her 
cult. The author inquires why a pacific 
and joyous cult (that of fecundity and 
the perpetuation of life) came to be de- 
formed and degenerate. Beside a more 
primitive (Toltec and Totonac) Centeotl 
existed another (Aztec) with sanguinary 
rites. 


Explorations et découvertes dans les 
régions Andines. (Ibid., 262-265.) 
Notes on the expeditions of MM. Rivet, 
de Créqui, Montfort, Granger, etc. See 
Rivet. 

L’exposition de la Mission Frangaise 
de I’ Amérique du Sud au Palais du Tro- 
cadéro. (Ibid., 321-328, 2 pl.) Con- 
tains brief notes on the excavations in 
Argentina, Tiahuanaco, Tarija (pottery), 
etc, 


McSweeny (Z. F.) The character of our 
immigration, past and present. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1905, XVI, I-15, 
chart.) Discusses world-migrations, early 
American immigration, immigration dur- 
ing I9th century, immigrants from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, the Finns, 
Greeks and Syrians, the Chinese, blend- 
ing of the ‘‘American’’ race, effects of 
unchecked immigration, contract-labor 
law, the examination of immigrants, etc. 
Author takes optimistic view of ability 
ot America to receive and make over her 
immigrants. The ‘‘toughest problem”’ 
is presented by the Syrians. 


Marcel (G.) Un texte ethnographique 
inédit du xvill® siécle. (J. Soc. d. 
Améric. de Paris, 1904, N. S., I, 133- 
151.) Gives text of MS. (ca. 1787) by 
a surgeon named La Croix containing 
notes on the Indians of French Guiana 
at the end of the eighteenth century — 
physical characters, clothing, religion, 
marriage (the couvade is described but 
not named), festivals, arms, chiefs, etc. ). 
The author notes the existence of a 
jargon for intercommunication between 
Indians and Europeans. 


L’inscription du Rupunumi. (Ibid., 
387-390, I fg.) Describes the curious 
‘¢inscription,’’? which includes a number 
of European letters, said to have been 
found by Nicholas Horstman in 1739. 
It is probably of European ( Portuguese ?) 
origin. 

Moorehead (W. K.) Some unknown 
forms of stone objects. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1904, ll, 268-274, 9 fgs.) 
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Treats of finished and unfinished objects 
of the ‘‘ winged-perforated’”’ class. Mr 
M. thinks reed drills were preferred to 
those of flint or bone. Other curved 
stone objects are figured and described 
—the ‘‘bird’’ and ‘butterfly ’’ types, 
etc. The author’s plea for Latin names 
ought not to be heard. 


Morice (A. G.) Du lac Stuart 4 l’Océan 
Pacifique. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de 
Géogr., 1904, XV, 32-80, 2 fgs., map.) 
Contains notes on the Indian names of 
lakes and rivers (pp. 53-56), and on the 
Déné Indians of the country traversed. 


Peet (S. D.) Comparison of the codices 
with the ordinary pictographs. (Am. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 137-152, 
9 fgs.) Cites evidence to show that ‘‘ to 


those who have become familiar with the | 
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pictographs and other symbols which are | 


still common among the uncivilized tribes, 
there is a very close connection between 
them, and both treat of the same sub- 
ject,’? — calendars and religious cere- 
monies chiefly. 


America. (Ibid., 185-192, 4  fgs.) 
Treats chiefly of the Navaho fire-dance 
and the Aztec ‘‘ new fire.’’ 


—— The ethnography of art in America. 
(Ibid., 201-224, 21 fgs.) General dis- 
cussion of sculptured art, ethnographic 
districts, graphic arts, picture-writing, 
symbolic figures and hieroglyphs, per- 


The suastika and fire worship in 


sonal decorations and ornaments, jew- | 


elry, basketry, musical instruments, etc. 


Rica. (Ibid., 249-256, 13 fgs.) Based 
on C. V. Hartman’s Archeological Re- 
searches tn Costa Rica (Stockholm, 
1904), which it résumés in part. 


— Thered menof Brazil. (Ibid., 41- 


Archeological researches in Costa | 


46, 2fgs.) Ethnographic notes based on | 


a recent work of Rev. Hugh C. Tucker. 


Preuss (K. Th.) 
Menschenopfer in Mexico. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 108-119, I 


Der Ursprung der 


fg.) Treats of the renewing of the sun | 
and fire gods, the death of the deities | 


of rain and vegetation, the origin of god- | 


sacrifice, etc. The festivals of the sun 
and fire gods are for the most part a re- 
newal of the sun by killing a deity and 
the spring and harvest festivals a bloody 
rejuvenation of the spring-god and the 
old harvest-mother, for the purpose of 


making her capable of the production of 
new vegetation. Out of the sacrifice 
of gods came that of man. 


Der XIV. Internationale Amerikan- 
istenkongress in Stuttgart, 18. bis 23. 
August 1904. (Ibid., 199-202.) Good 
résumés of proceedings and chief papers 
presented. 


Prince (L. B.) The stone lions of Cochiti. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1904, II, 151- 
160, 2 figs.) Describes what the author 
calls ‘‘the most important specimen of 
aboriginal sculpture in the United 
States,’’ and the*pueblo to which these 
lions belonged. The tale of its destruc- 
tion by fire is also given. The lions face 
the east, ‘‘a fact no doubt having sym- 
bolic significance.’’? They have suffered 
from the vandalism of ignorant herdsmen. 
The author compares the enclosure of 
Stonehenge, etc. 


Reid (W. M.) Mohawk pottery. (Ibid., 
184-188, 4 pl.) Treats of the pottery 
of the Mohawk valley—the author’s 
collection includes 65 decorated frag- 
ments of as many different vessels. In 
the sand on the shore of Lake Pleasant 
was found recently a whole pot of large 
size — this, the Hanson, the Richmond, 
and the Horrack pots were all found in 
the Adirondack region. 


Rivet (Dr) Le ‘‘huicho’’ des indiens 
Colorados. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1904, V°S., V, 116-117.) Notes 
on the uzcho of the Colorado Indians of 
western Ecuador, a deadly disease char- 
acterized by an irresistible tendency to 
sleep. The Colorados’ method of cur- 
ing it is ‘*an ethnographic curiosity.’’ 
One ingredient is human urine. //z7cho 
may have analogies with the well-known 
African ‘‘sleeping-sickness.’’ It attacks 
foreign Indians and whites first, then the 
Colorados. 


Les Indiens de Mallasquer: Etude 
ethnologique. (Ibid., 144-152.) Treats 
briefly of environment, dwellings, cloth- 
ing, agriculture (banana, sugar-cane, coca, 
yucca, maize and several fruits, including 
fine pineapples), domestic animals (cat- 
tle), and fowls, food (banana chief 
basis), drink (gaarapo, fermented sugar- 
cane juice), coca-chewing (from the age 
of 7 years up), trade and commerce 
(children of 5-6 are already porters), 
dysentery (as fatal and as feared as small- 
pox), chiefs, marriage (curious ‘‘ civil ’’ 
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ceremony), priests (the coming of the 
priest of Cumbal is the event of the 
year), ‘‘priostes’’ (the Indians who 
pay for the festivals, etc.). These In- 
dians are Catholic in name only and 
they are more affected by the maleficent 
vuja of their pagan past than by all the 
new figures of Christianity. On pages 
I50-I51 are given the chief anthropo- 
metrical data of 6 individuals, all male. 
The cephalic index is generally brachy- 
cephalic. Mallesquer is in northern Equa- 
dor, west of the Cordillera. 


Schmidt M.) Aus den Ergebnissen meiner 
Expedition in das Schingiquellgebiet. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 
119-125, 16 fgs.) ‘Treats of ornament- 
motifs (fire-fans, wall-friezes, etc.) of 
the Bakairi. Also maize straw and cob 
figures of animals, pencil-drawings of 
animals, etc., including several of the 
author, to whom the native artists as- 
signed some Indian characteristics. Some 
of the wall-frieze patterns were said by 
the Indians to refer to marks on tor- 
toises, snakes, etc. The wall-frieze pat- 
terns are related to those of the fire-fans. 


Simmons (H. J.) Human bones found 
near Galveston. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 
1904, XXVI, 122-123.) Notes on re- 
mains (bones, pottery sherds, beads) 
found in shell and sand deposits in the 
ballast pits on the railroad near Galves- 
ton, Texas. One layer of bones was 
found 3 feet below the surface, another 
at sea-level about 20 feet below the sur- 
face. A very large number of skulls 
were discovered. ‘The steam shovel em- 
ployed destroyed very many. 


Sinclair (W. J.) The exploration of the 
Potter Creek cave. (Univ. Calif. Publ., 
Amer. Arch. and Ethnol., Berkeley, 
1904, II, I-27, 12 pl.) Describes cave 
and contents, rediscovered in 1902, the 
first Californian cave to be systematically 
excavated and explorated, 1902-1903. 
No human bones were fod, but certain 
implement like bone fragments may be 
human artifacts, — these polished pieces 
of bone ‘‘closely resemble many of the 
rough implements from the shell-mounds 
of California.’’ The cave fauna is not 
too old to negative contemporaneity 
with man. 


Smith (H. I.) The archeology of the 
Dakotas. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1904, 
III, 220-221.) Notes on shell rings 
from neck of skeleton (from grave in the 
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Turtle mountains) now in the American 
Museum of Natural History (N. Y.), and 
other Dakota relics. 


The cairns or stone sepulchers of 
British Columbia and Washington, 
(Ibid., 243-254, 5 fgs., map.) Résuméd 
from H. I. Smith and G. Fowke’s Cairns 
of Briti h Columbia and Washington 
(Mem. “Amer. Mus. Nat Hist., N. Y, 
IgOI, IV, pt. 11). 


Shell heaps of the lower Fraser river, 
British Columbia. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 
1904, XXVI, 235-236.) Notes from a 
paper printed in the J/emoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural [fistory, 


A Michigan earth-work and its im- 
pending loss. (Ibid., 121-122.) Brief 
account of a prehistoric earthwork in 
Ogemaw co., probably a fort, with plea 
for its preservation by the public. 


von den Steinen (K.) Ausgrabungen an 
der Valenciasee. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1904, LXXXVI, 101-108, 29 figs.) De- 
scribes the excavations of 1903 near Lake 
Valencia, Venezuela, made by A. Jahn 
for the Berlin Museum,—the finds in- 
cluded 32 skulls, 140 stone implements, 
more than 100 clay objects, 28 neck 
charms, and many ornaments and frag- 
ments of pottery. The culture revealed 
is a type of pre-Columbian stone age, and 
the number of tumuli and urns discovered 
indicate that in these cervr7ztos were buried 
a series of generations. Noteworthy is 
a little clay pot on three legs with a 
human face showing a nose-ring. Neck- 
chains seem to have been the most com- 
mon ornaments. ‘The cerrito-population 
of Indian descent contains few of pure 
blood. According to the maps of the 
16th century the Meregoto, a Cariban 
tribe, occupied the region in question. 


Stoddard (H. L.) The abstruse signifi- 
cance of the numbers thirty-six and 
twelve. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1904, 
XXVI, 153-164, 6 fgs.). Discusses at 
length the origin and meaning of the 
discoidal stone and statues discovered 
near Menard’s mound, Arkansas, in the 
spring of 1901. The outer edge of this 
jasper discoidal has 36 semicircles and 
on the underside is a phallic symbol, a 
yoni conventionalized (the male figure 
has a Mongolian cast of features, the 
headdress of the female suggests Egypt). 
This wonderful find is regarded as evi- 
dence of prehistoric Asiatic culture in 
America. 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition Awards. — The following awards 
have been made in the Department of Anthropology, Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis. The list is corrected to February 10, and while 
the awards may not be regarded as absolutely final, and hence as strictly 
official, the work of the Residuary Committee empowered to complete 
the functions of the International Jury of Awards is so well advanced as to 
leave little probability that the list will be changed. 


ETHNOLOGY 


UNITED STATES 


A. Departmental Exhibits 

AINU GROUP: Grand prize, Frederick Starr; S¢/ver medal, Y. Inagaki ; 
Bronze medal, Chief Sangyea. 

PATAGONIAN GROUP: Grand prize, Vicente Cane; Si/ver medal, Chief 
Guechico ; Bronze medal, Juan Wohlers. 

PycMy GROUP: Grand prize, S. P. Verner; Bronze medal, John Kon- 
dola. 

FIELD SCHOOL OF ANTHROPOLOGY: Grand prize, University of Chicago. 

Cocopa GRouP: Gold medal, E. C. Cushman Jr. ; Sz/ver medals, Chief 
Pablo Colorado, Chief Tom Moore. 

VANCOUVER GROUP: Gold medal, C. F. Newcombe; Bronze medals, 
Doctor Atliu, Charles Nowell. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLAGE: Gold medal, Mrs S. M. McCowan. 

SUNDRY GROUPS: Gold medal, George A. Dorsey. 

Sioux Group: Silver medal, Chief Yellow Hair. 

PAWNEE GROUP: Silver medal, Roaming Chief; Bronze medal, James 
Murie. 

Wicuita Group: Silver medal, Chief Towakanie Jim; ronze medal, 
Burgess Hunt. 

ARAPAHO GROUP: Silver medal, Cleaver Warden. 

CHEYENNE GROUP: Silver medal, Richard Davis. 

GERONIMO BAND: Si/ver medal, Chief Geronimo. 

NavaHo GRouP: Silver medal, Vicente Beguay ; Bronze medal, Pestlekai. 

Pomo Group: Silver medals, William Benson, Mary Benson. 
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OsAGE GROUP: Sz/ver medals, Charles Michel, Chief Olahowallah ; Bronze 
medals, Chief Claymore, Frank Corndropper, Wilson Kirk. 

CHIPPEWA GROUP: Bronze medal, Chief Meshakegeschig. 

Kickapoo GRouP: Bronze medal, D. H. Roubideaux. 

Pima Group: Bronze medal, Kestro Jackson. 

Maricopa Group: Bronze medal, James Bluebird. 

APACHE GRoUP: Bronze medal, Chief Trucha Tafoya. 

AcoMA GRouP: Bronze medal, Juan Antonio Saracini. 

PUEBLO GROUP: Bronze medal, Antonio Chavez. 


B. General Exhibits 

ACCULTURAL ARTIFACTS: Grand prize, J. W. Benham. 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: Grand prize, American Anthropological 
Association ; Gold medal, F. W. Hodge. 

PALACE OF ANCIENT ART: Grand prize, H. Ephraim Benguiat ; Sz/ver 
medal, Mordecai Benguiat. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ETHNIC TYPES: Gold medal, Frederick Starr. 

Pomo BASKET: Gold medal, J. W. Benham. 

FICTILE WARE: Gold medal, The Rookwood Pottery. 

Haipa structuRES: Gold medal, Alaska Territory ; Sz/ver medal, Mary 
E. Hart. 

ErHNic MAP: Stlver medal, University of California. 

ALASKAN ARTIFACTS: Silver medal, Governor Brady. 

KICKAPOO RELICS: Bronze medal, O. E. Edwards. 

INDIAN BEADWORK: Sronze medal, Herbert Brown. 

MONGOLIAN TYPE: Bronze medal, Allen Hutchinson. 


GERMANY 


East AFRICAN ARTIFACTS: Grand prize, Imperial Government, German 
Ost-Afrika ; Gold medal, Hugo Hardy. 


GREAT BRITAIN (EAST INDIA) 


JAIN TEMPLE: Grand prize, F. P. Bumghara; Gold medal, N. F. 
Bumghara. 
East INDIAN ARTIFACTS: Silver medal. F. P. Bumghara & Co. 


SIAM 


SIAMESE ARTIFACTS: Grand prize (letter), H. M. the King of Siam; 
Grand prize, H. H. the Crown Prince of Siam; Gold medal, J. 
Howard Gore. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
PAINTINGS OF TYPES: Gold meda/, H. E. Partridge. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Silver medal, New Zealand Government. 
MAORI ARTIFACTS: Silver medal, T. E. Donne. 


INDIAN SCHOOL (UNITED STATES) 

TypicaL INDIAN SCHOOL: Grand prize, U. S. Indian Bureau; Gold 
medal, S. M. McCowan; Silver medals, Miss C. F. Peters, Miss 
Lillian Harrison, C. A. Peairs, E. K. Miller, Jesse McCallum, Chris 
Kaufman ; Bronze medals, Miss Katherine Keck, Miss Emma John- 
son, Miss Abbie Scott. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


UNITED STATES 

INDIAN MOUND RELICS: Grand prize, Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society ; Gold medal, William C. Mills. 

ABORIGINAL ARTIFACTS: Grand prizes, New Mexico Territory, Fred Har- 
vey; Gold medal, J. ¥. Huckel; Bronze medals, George Tietzel, 
Jackson Hurley, E. W. Whitcomb. 

WAMPUM TREATY BELTS: Gold medal, Wyman Brothers. 

ABORIGINAL ANTIQUITIES: Gold medals, State of Louisiana, Fred Har- 
vey ; Silver medal, George T. Williamson. 

INDIAN MOUND RELICS: Silver medal, Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

INDIAN CAVE RELICS: St/ver medal, Phillips Academy. 

PREHISTORIC CACHE: Szlver medal, Weatherford & Vail. 

PREHISTORIC CRADLE-BASKET S¢/ver medal, Julian T. Zeller. 

NATIVE COPPER IMPLEMENTS: Sé/ver medal, Wyman Brothers. 

ABORIGINAL PETROGLYPHS: Silver medal, C. H. Bennett. 

CEREMONIAL AXE: Bronze medal, Charles Aldrich. 

IRON BRANK: Bronze medal, Joseph Roth. 


ARGENTINA 
CALCHAQUI RELICS: Grand prize, Manuel B. Zavaleta. 


BRAZIL 
ARCHEOLOGIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prize, State 
Government of Amazonas ; Go/d meda/, Commissioner Aguiar. 
ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTION: Silver meda/, Ricardo Krone. 
ABORIGINAL ARTIFACTS: Si/ver medal, Mirando Ribeiro; Bronze medal, 
Alfonse Roche. 
STONE IMPLEMENTS: Bronze medal, Nicolao Badariotti. 
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MEXICO 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES: Grand prize, Secs. Justicia y Fomento. 
ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTION: Gold medal, Mexican Commission. 
ARCHEOLOGIC PUBLICATIONS: Gold medals, Alfredo Chavero, Antonio 
Pejiafiel. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF SCULPTURES: Go/d medal, Eufemio Abadiano. 
MODELS OF ANTIQUITIES: Gold medal, Secretaria de Fomento. 
TREATISES ON TONGUES: Silver medal, Cecelio Robelo. 
Map OF MIGRATIONS: Bronze medal, Angel Bravo. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Bronze medals,Gobierno de Chiapas, Gobierno 
de Guerrero, Gobierno de Tabasco, Gobierno de Mexico, D. F. 
ABORIGINAL COSTUMERY: Bronze medal, Gobierno de Oaxaca. 
NATIVE INSTRUMENTS: vonze medal, Gobierno de Michoacan. 
ABORIGINAL METATES: Svronze medals, Jefatura Politica de Maxcanu, 
Jefatura Politica de Motul. 
NATIVE HAMMOCK: Bronze medal, Jefatura Politica de Tixkokob. 
NATIVE ARTIFACTS: Bronze medals, Jefatura Politica de Valladolid, Jefa- 
tura Politica de Tancanhuitz, Junta Local de Puebla. 
NaTIVE BEDS: Bronze medal, Jefe Politico de Chiautla. 
NATIVE COSTUMERY: Bronze medal, Ayuntamiento de Cuetzalan. 
EMBROIDERED CAMISAS: Bronze medal, Sefiorita Margarita Valdéz. 
BEAD-EMBROIDERED CAMISAS: Bronze medal, Nina S. Orosco. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANTIQUITIES: Bronze medal, Sefiorita Maura Marin. 


NICARAGUA 


PROTOHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES : Silver medal, Alejandro Bermudez. 


PORTO RICO 


ABORIGINAL‘‘ COLLARS’’: Bronze medal, Gustavo Preston. 


GERMANY 


SAALBURG CASTLE ANTIQUITIES : Grand prize (letter), K. K. Wilhelm II ; 
Gold metal, Geh. Baurat Jacobi. 

BABYLONIAN RELICS: Gold medals, Kgl. Museen, Deutsch Orient.-Ges. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF RELICS: Gold medal, Kgl. Messbild-Anstalt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANTIQUITIES: Gold medal, Dir. Dr Th. Wiegand. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES: Grand prize, Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
HOLYLAND ANTIQUITIES: Grand prize, Palestine Exploration Fund. 
CRETAN ANTIQUITIES: Grand prize, Cretan Exploration Fund. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (EGYPT) 


ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTIONS: Grand prize, Egyptian Government; Gold 
medals, Prof. G. C. C. Maspero, Dr J. E. Quibell; Bronze medal, 
A. B. Coover. 

GREAT BRITAIN (CEYLON) 

TAMIL ANTIQUITIES: S7/ver medal, Ceylon Government. 

OLA MANUSCRIPTS : Silver medal, Ceylon Government. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARTIFACTS: Bronze medal, E. F. im Thurn. 

BrRoNzE Buppuas: Bronze medal, N. S. Terrunnanse. 

Ova BOOKS: Bronze medal, P. E. Pieris. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Sronze medal, John Scott. 


BELGIUM 


CLASSIFIED RELICS: Grand prize, Musée d’Histoire Nat.; Gold medal, 
Prof. Dr Houze, Prof. J. Fraipont. 


JAPAN (FORMOSA) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPES: Gold medal, Government of Formosa. 


CHINA 
PREHISTORIC COLLECTIONS: Grand prize, Imperial Chinese Government ; 
Gold medal, H. H. Prince Pu Lun. 


HIsToRY 


UNITED STATES 


HIsTORICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prizes, Missouri Historical Society, 
State of Iowa, Franco-Louisiana Society; Gold medals, Pierre 
Chouteau, Mrs Wallace Delafield; D. I. Bushnell, Judge W. B. 
Douglas, Charles Aldrich, Gaspar Cusachs, Chicago Historical 
Society ; Sc/ver medals, Dr C. A. Peterson, Miss Mary L. Dalton, 
Charles A. Cumming; Bronze medals, Dr W. F. Parks, Miss 
Valentine Smith. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS: Grand prize, Louisiana Historical Society. 

PROTOHISTORIC RELICS: Gold meda/, Missouri Historical Society. 

CHIPPED FLINTS: Gold medal, Gates P. Thruston. 

‘¢ History oF Louistana’’: Gold medal, Prof. Alcée Fortier. 

NATIVE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS : S7/vexr medal, Missouri Historical 
Society. 

MARQUETTE PORTRAIT: Silver medal, Donald G. McNab. 

ARKANSAS POST RECORDS: Sz/ver medal, W. H. Halli-Burton. 

NAPOLEON AUTOGRAPHS: Silver medal, Gus V. R. Mechin. 
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CEREMONIAL AXE: Lronze medal, D, I. Bushnell. 

CLAIBORNE PORTRAIT: Bronze medal, W. C. C. Claiborne. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR RELICS: Bronze medal, Mrs W. H. Stauffer. 

NAPOLEON DEATH MASK: Lvonze medal, Miss Gally. 

Maps AND DOCUMENTs: Bronze medal, T. P. Thompson. 

LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS: Bronze medal, W. H. Seymour. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

QUEEN’S JUBILEE TRIBUTES: Grand prize (letter), H.R.M. Edward VII; 
Gold medal, Miss Florence Hayward. 

GREAT BRITAIN (CANADA) 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prize, St. Mary’s College ; Gold medal, 
A. E. Jones, S. J. ; Szlver medal, J. C. Burke, S. J. 

ITALY (THE VATICAN) 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ARCHIVES: Grand prize (letter), His Holiness Pius 
X; Gold medal, Fabrica dei Mosaici; Sz/ver medal, Francesco 
Cagiati. 

ANTHROPOMETRY 
UNITED STATES 

ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: Grand prize, Peabody Museum of 
American Ethnology and Archeology ; Gold medal, F. W. Putnam. 

LIFE CASTS OF TYPES: Silver medal, Caspar Mayer. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: St/ver medals, The Fairbanks Company, 
Narragansett Machine Company, C. H. Stoelting Company ; Bronze 
medals, George Tieman & Co., Kny-Scheerer Company. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC CHART: Bronze medal, Bryn Mawr College. 

‘«Hastincs ManuaL’’: Bronze medal, Macmillan Company. 

GERMANY 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Silver medal, Boehm & Wiedmann. 
ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: Bvronze medal, Dietrich Riemer. 
GERMANY (GERMAN OST-AFRIKA) 


CASTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Silver meda/, Imperial Government 


of German Ost-Afrika. 
FRANCE 


ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Silver medal, (Maison Charriére) Collin. 
BELGIUM 


ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: Gold medal, Société d’ Anthropologie. 
Maps oF TYPES: Sz/ver medal, Prof. L. Vanderkindere. 


XUM 
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SWITZERLAND 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: St/ver medals, P. Hermann, Prof. Rudolf 
Martin. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPES: Bronze medal, Art Institut Orell Fiissli. 


PSYCHOMETRY 
UNITED STATES 
PsYCHOMETRIC LABORATORY: Grand prize, Columbia University. 
PSYCHOMETRIC APPARATUS: Gold medals, Harvard Apparatus Company, 
C. H. Stoelting Company; Sz/ver medals, Yale University, Milton 
Bradley Company ; Bronze medal, E. B. Meyrowitz. 


GENERAL 
COMMEMORATIVE AWARDS 
CREATION OF DEPARTMENT: Gold medal, F. W. Lehmann. 
COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS: Gold medal, W ] McGee; Silver medals, C. E. 
Hulbert, Anna Everly Ford. 
ETHNOLOGIC EXHIBITS: Sz/ver medal, S. C. Simms. 
PROTOHISTORIC EXHIBITS: Sz/ver medal, Gerard Fowke. 
INDOOR EXHIBITS: St/ver medal, C. L. Armstrong. 
TECHNICAL EXHIBITS: Sé/ver medal, R. S. Woodworth ; Diploma, F. G. 
Bruner. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF JURIES 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


GROUP JURIES 


Section of Ethnology. — Dr George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, Chairman. Prof. F. W. Putnam, Harvard University, Vice-Chair- 
man. Dr George Byron Gordon, Philadelphia Free Museum, Secrefary. 
Mrs Alice Palmer Henderson, Tacoma, Washington. 

Indian School Section. —C. A. Peairs, U. S. Indian School Service, 
Chairman. Dr Hugo Hardy, Berlin, Vice-Chairman. Jesse McCal- 
lum, U. S. Indian School Service, Secretary. Miss Cora Peters, U. S. 
Indian School Service. 

Section of Archeology. — Prof. M. H. Saville, Columbia University, 
Chairman. Dr J. C. Alves de Lima, Brazil, Vice-Chairman. Dr George 
Grant MacCurdy, Yale University, Secretary. Madame Zelia Nuttall, 
Mexico. 

Section of History. — Prof. Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, Chazr- 
man. Hon. L. Bradford Prince, Santa Fé, Vice-Chairman. Prof. B. F. 
Shambaugh, University of Iowa, Secretary. 
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Section of Anthropometry. — Dr Ale’ Hrdlitka, U. S. National Mu- 
seum, Chairman. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Harvard University, Vice- 
Chairman. 

Section of Psychometry. — Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman. Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, Harvard University, Vce- 
Chairman. Prof. Edward B. Tichener, Cornell University. 

Of the foregoing, Mrs Henderson, Miss Peters, Madame Nuttall, and Miss Fletcher 
were designated by the Board of Lady Managers; Doctor Hugo Hardy was designated 
by the Imperial German Commission ; and Doctor de Lima was designated by the Bra- 
zilian Commission. 

DEPARTMENT JURY 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, Chairman. Hon. F. W. Lehmann, Honorary 
Vice-Chairman. Dr J. C. Alves de Lima, First Vice-Chairman. Prof. 
Alcée Fortier, Second Vice-Chairman. Prof. M. H. Saville, Zhird Vice- 
Chairman. Dr George A. Dorsey, Secretary. Mr C. A. Peairs, Dr 
Hugo Hardy, Hon. L. Bradford Prince (absent), Dr AleS Hrdlitka, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Dr Hugo Miinster- 
berg, Madame Zelia Nuttall. 

Of the foregoing, Madame Nuttall was designated by the Board of Lady Managers ; 
Mr Lehmann was named by the Executive ; and all others entered as chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of the group juries. 

REPRESENTATION IN SUPERIOR JURY 

F. W. Putnam, United States (absent). J. C. Alves de Lima, 

Brazil. W J McGee, Chief of Department. 


Preservation of Antiquities. — Under the law of February 1, 1905, 
the administration of the National Forest Reserves was transferred from 
the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, to the Bureau of 
Forestry under the Department of Agriculture. As a large proportion of 
the prehistoric ruins of the Southwest are situated on forest reserves, this 
change is of importance to students of archeology. The Department of 
Agriculture must now be looked to for the protection of these ruins and 
for permits to do archeological work on forest reserves. 

By an order recently issued the Office of Indian Affairs directs that 
all traders on Indian reservations shall be prohibited from dealing in pre- 
historic wares in the future. ‘Traders are given thirty days in which to 
dispose of collections on hand, after which such articles found in their 
possession will be considered contraband and future violations of the order 
will be punished by revocation of license to trade with the Indians. 

On the request of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has directed that the ruins of Montezuma Castle on Beaver 
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creek, Arizona, lying on public lands, about three miles outside the Black 
Mesa Forest Reserve, shall be under the protection of the forest rangers 
of the adjacent portion of the reserve. 

It is reported by Forest Supervisor Breen that on establishing the 
northern boundary of the San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserve in 
northern Arizona, the Black Falls group of ruins are found to lie within 
the limits of the reserve. This important group of ruins is, therefore, 
under the jurisdiction of the forest rangers of the Bureau of Forestry, in- 
stead of being entirely unprotected on the public lands as has been 
supposed. 

The bill for the preservation of American antiquities, which was 
drafted by the joint committee of the Archzological Institute of America 
and the American Anthropological Association, and presented by them 
for the consideration of the House of Representatives committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, met with the approval of that committee and was favorably re- 
ported to the House. Final consideration of the measure, however, could 
not be obtained during the short session of Congress. 

As far as heard from, it is the feeling of the members of the joint 
committee that the measure should be perfected and reintroduced at the 
beginning of the next session of Congress. Certain defects in the bill 
have been pointed out and revisions suggested to meet conditions that 
were not formerly understood or that have recently arisen. The local 
members have prepared and sent out the following draft for consideration 
and discussion by all who are interested in the subject : 

An Act for the preservation of American antiquities, and to control 
the excavation of archeological sites. 

Be it enacted [etc. ]. 

Sec. 1. That for the purpose of preserving and protecting from des- 
poliation the historic and prehistoric ruins, monuments, and other antiq- 
uities that are situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States, said antiquities are hereby placed under the custody 
and control of the Secretaries of the Departments having jurisdiction 
over said lands, and it shall be the duty of said Secretaries to preserve 
and protect said antiquities from despoliation or unauthorized appropria- 
tion or injury. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretaries of the Departments having jurisdiction 
over the lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United 
States, are hereby authorized to permit the examinations of ruins, the 
excavation of archeological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity 
upon the lands under their respective jurisdictions by institutions, either 
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domestic or foreign, which they deem properly qualified to conduct such 
examination, excavation, or gatherings, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, excava- 
tions, and gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of reputable museums, 
universities, colleges, or other recognized scientific or educational institu- 
tions with a view to increasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the 
gatherings shall be made for permanent preservation in public museums 
and not for commercial purposes. 

Sec. 3. That of all excavations and explorations made under the pro- 
visions of this act, a proper written and photographic record, with plans, 
shall be made at stated periods, and transmitted for preservation to the 
United States National Museum. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall make 
and publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That all persons who shall, without permission, appropriate, 
injure, or destroy any of the objects of antiquity referred to in this act, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than five thousand 
dollars, or be imprisoned for a period not more than twelve months, or 
shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


It is hoped that all who are interested will consider this thoroughly 
and freely express their views for the guidance of the committee at its 
next meeting. Epcar L. Hewett. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Archeological Institute of America. — The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Archeological Institute of America was celebrated by a meeting in 
Boston and Cambridge, December 28-30, 1904. 

For several years many members have been urging that attention 
should be given to American archeology in accordance with the original 
plan of the Institute, ‘‘ embracing the sites of ancient civilization in the 
New World as well as in the Old.’’ An important step in this direction 
is the establishment of an American Fellowship, now in its fourth 
year. This fellowship has been held from the beginning by Dr Alfred 
M. Tozzer, a graduate in the Division of Anthropology at Harvard, who is 
now on his fourth trip to Yucatan and Central America. At the Boston 
meeting an appropriation was made for the continuation of this fellowship. 

At this meeting Mr C. F. Lummis gave an account of the work 
done by the recently organized Southwestern branch of the Institute, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, in collecting phonographic records of Indian 
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and old Spanish songs, both of which are so rapidly passing away that 
Mr Lummis aptly terms the research ‘living archeology.’’ Dr F. M. 
Palmer gave an illustrated paper on some features of the archeology of 
southern California, showing what had been accomplished by the South- 
western branch in making collections in the southern portion of the state. 
So active has this branch become that the Institute made a liberal appro- 
priation for the continuation of the researches by Mr Lummis and Dr 
Palmer, the exact amount to be decided by the executive committee. An 
appropriation of $1,000 was made in aid of the archeological researches 
in Central America under the auspices of the committee of the Peabody 
Museum ; and the sum of $500 was granted toward the continuation of 
the research in the caves of northern California under the direction of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California. 

With the exception of the researches by Bandelier in the Pueblo 
region during its earlier years, the Institute has been engaged principally 
in classical archeology, in which it has accomplished much of value. 
This new awakening to the importance of American archeology in the 
wider study of the life of man, and the continuation of this broader 
policy by the Institute will be gratifying to many of its members and will 
be sure to bring about additional support in all its sections. The Insti- 
tute has now an efficient American Committee which is ready to receive 
communications in relation to researches of special importance in this 
country. Through this committee it took part in drafting the bill for the 
national preservation of the prehistoric sites in this country and was 
represented at the hearing before the House Committee on Public Lands. 

At this anniversary meeting Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, the first 
president, who is regarded as the father of the Institute, was present and 
took an active part. 


A Form of Urn-burial on Mobile Bay. — In the last number of the 
American Anthropologist (October-December, 1904) I contributed a 
paper, ‘‘ Aboriginal Urn-Burial in the United States.’’ In this paper I 
pointed out that the occurrence of what might be called a form of urn- 
burial, namely, the placing of a vessel of earthenware inverted over a 
skull with which the rest of the skeleton was present had not been re- 
ported, to my knowledge, east of Arizona and New Mexico. The fact 
was emphasized that the form of urn-burial in question should not be con- 
fused with that obtaining along the northwestern Florida coast where in- 
verted bowls are found lying over isolated skulls or skulls with a few scat- 
tered, accompanying bones. 
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While consulting authorities for my paper I came upon a description! 
of the finding of an urn-burial, exact particulars not given, on Simpson’s 
island, one of a number of islands to the north of Mobile bay. 

Having decided to make certain investigations around Mobile bay, I 
visited Simpson’s island in January, 1905. On the western, or Mobile 
river, side of the island, about three miles from the northern end, is a 
cultivated tract on which are several frame houses. About 250 yards in 
a southerly direction from the houses was a mound, 3 feet in height and 
87 feet across its circular base, made of a mixture of tenacious muck and 
small clam-shells (Rangia cuneata). As the owner valued the mound as 
a place of refuge for stock in flood-time, the outer part of the mound, 
subject to wash, was not touched by us ; but the central part, fifty feet in 
diameter, was dug through and a considerable number of burials of types 
common to southern mounds, not in connection with urns, were en- 
countered. 

There was one exception. In the northeastern part of the mound 
was a skeleton of an adult, the head directed to the east. The skeleton 
lay at full length on its back, with the head turned slightly to one side. 
Inverted over the skull, and completely covering it, was a decorated, im- 
perforate vessel of earthenware, maximum diameter 11.75 inches, height 
3-75 inches, with its upturned base but 8 inches from the surface. 

Here we have a burial, as far east as Alabama, similar to the burials 
reported from Arizona and New Mexico. 

Considering the interesting urn-burials found on Alabama river and 
those of the northwestern Florida coast, beginning at Perdido bay, the 
coast boundary between Alabama and Florida, which is but a few miles 
distant from Mobile bay, one might look for records of the finding of 
urn-burials on Mobile bay, but such records are not forthcoming, and 
even the testimony of inhabitants as to the discovery of such burials seems 
to be wanting. My investigation, which included the circuit of the bay, 
resulted in the finding of no urn-burial of any sort other than the one 
described. 

In a mound on Tombigbee river, however, sixty-five miles by water 
above Mobile, at Three Rivers Landing, Washington county, Alabama, 
I since have found a skeleton having on the skull, part of which it covered 

like a cap, an inverted vessel six and one-half inches in diameter. 

Fuller description of the archeological work on Mobile bay and on 
Tombigbee river will appear in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. CLARENCE B. Moore. 


1 Smithsonian Report, 1878, p. 290. 
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Facial Casts. —In the Directions for Collecting Information and 
Specimens for Physical Anthropology, by Dr Ale’ Hrdlitka, published as 
Part R of the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, No. 
39, 1905, a method for collecting facial casts is described (page 
19). I think it is but just to say that anthropologists are indebted 
for the development of this method to Mr Caspar Mayer, sculptor in the 
ethnological department of the American Museum of Natural History. 
This Museum has been engaged for eight years in making systematic col- 
lections of plaster casts of various types of man, and during this entire 
time the method of taking casts has constantly been improved by Mr 
Mayer, who was the first to suggest to anthropologists the taking of plaster 
casts without the use of tubing inserted in the nose, and in such a manner 
that distortions of the face are almost entirely avoided. The undersigned, 
as well as all other collaborators of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, including Dr Hrdlicka, have learned this method from Mr Mayer, 
who, by its development, has done an excellent service to anthropological 
science. Franz Boas. 


IN ANSWER to inquiries concerning the method of making facial 
casts outlined in my Directions for Collecting Information and Spect- 
mens for Physical Anthropology, 1 wish to sfy that I am not aware with 
whom it is original. As plaster masks have been and are being made by 
many artists and travelers, the method is presumably an outcome of 
numerous experiences. The description follows almost wholly the pro- 
cedure as I have seen it practised by Mr Caspar Mayer, a New York 
sculptor, employed largely by the anthropological department of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Mr Mayer, I believe, has intro- 
duced the innovation of doing away with the nasal tubes. The method 
is practicable with savage tribes; following it I have made about 140 
facial casts in the field among the Indians, including some very primitive 
tribes. The time required by me with one individual, including the 
preparation, is about 40 minutes. The process is a little too slow for 
children. A. HRDLICcKA. 


Marquis de Nadaillac.—In the death of Jean Francois Albert du 
Pouget, Marquis de Nadaillac, at the Chateau de Rougemont, Loir-et-Cher, 
France, on October 1, 1904, at the ripe age of 86 years, France has lost 
one of its most distinguished citizens and Anthropology one of its best 
known authorities. 

The Marquis of Nadaillac was prefect of the Basses-Pyrénées in 1871, 
and of Indre-et-Loire in 1877. Retiring to private life in the latter 
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year, he thenceforth devoted his time to the study of archeology and 
ethnology, writing many works on these subjects. He wasa good Eng- 
lish scholar, and had many American correspondents, for all of whom he 
ever had a word of cheer. The Marquis was a member of many learned 
societies at home and abroad; in America he was a member of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and an honorary 
member of the Davenport Academy of Sciences and of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, a 
correspondent of the Institute of France, and held decorations from Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Hanover, Italy, and Spain. In the United States his best 
known work was Prehistoric America, an illustrated octavo published in 
1884. His writings included valuable papers on Prehistoric South Amer- 
ica, Precolumbian Canada, The Calaveras Skull, Recent Discoveries in 
America, The Moundbuilders, Pipes and Tobacco, Progress of the United 
States, The Seris, The Ancient Population of Colombia, The Unity of the 
Human Race, Dawn of Life on the Earth, The Glacial Period, Man and 
the Monkey, Men of the Cave Period, Primitive Monuments, The Cus- 
toms of Early Races, Pile Dwellers, Prehistoric Fishing, The Copper Age, 
The Evolution of Marriage, and Causes of the Decrease of the Birth-rate 
in France. He also published several works relating to the archeology 
and ethnology of Africa, Ireland, Great Britain, and of English and 
French colonies. It has been related that the Marquis said all the good 


things possible of authors to whom he referred in his numerous writings, 
leaving the defects, if any, in the shadow. News of his death comes as 
a distinct shock to his many American friends and his loss will be keenly 
felt by students of archeology and ethnology in the New World. 

J. D. McGutre. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has caused to be introduced in 
the State Legislature a bill (No. 195A) asking for the appropriation by 
the State of the sum of $500 annually toward the publication of its edu- 
cational and scientific bulletins, and with the provision that 131 free 
copies of each issue be presented to the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion for distribution among its traveling libraries. 

It is sincerely hoped that this bill may soon be enacted into law, as it 
will do much toward increasing the interest in Wisconsin’s antiquities 
through wider distribution of the publications of the Wisconsin Arche- 
ological Society concerning them. It is also hoped that something will 
soon be done to preserve the aboriginal monuments throughout the State 
ere the progress of agricultural pursuits and the increase in the value of 
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the lands on which they are situated make their acquirement, and even 
their protection, impossible. 

For a number of years there has been a growing interest in the pres- 
ervation of the antiquities of Michigan, also, but thus far the State has 
done practically nothing toward furthering it, and the public does not seem 
to manifest the same interest in the subject as do the people of Wiscon- 
sin, who are conducting archeological investigations within their territory 
with great enthusiasm. Haran I. SMITH. 


The Justin Winsor prize of $100, offered by the American Histor- 
ical Association for the encouragement of historical research, will be 
awarded for the year 1905 to the best unpublished monograph in the 
field of American History that shall be submitted to the Committee of 
Award on or before October 1, 1905. The prize is intended for writers 
who have not yet published any considerable work or obtained an estab- 
lished reputation. ‘The monograph must be based on independent and 
original investigation in American history, by which is meant the history 
of any of the British colonies in America to 1776, of other portions of 
the continent which have since been included in the territory of the United 
States, and of the United States. It may deal with any aspect of that 
history—social, political, constitutional, religious, economic, ethnological, 
military, or biographical, though in the last three instances a treatment 
exclusively ethnological, military, or biographical would be unfavorably 
received. Professor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., chairman 
of the committee, will furnish full information to prospective competitors. 


Thomas Varker Keam died at Truro, Cornwall, England, of angina 
pectoris, November 30, 1904. Mr Keam was born in 1846 in Truro, and 
went to sea as a boy, sailing as a midshipman in the English mercantile 
marine to Sidney and Newcastle, Australia. From there he went to San 
Francisco, thence in 1865 overland to Santa Fé, where he entered the 
service as a private in the First New Mexico Cavalry, in which he was 
later commissioned as second lieutenant. In 1872 he was Spanish inter- 
preter in the government service at Fort Defiance, Arizona, and ten years 
later went to the cafion that bears his name, residing there as Indian 
trader until a few years ago, when he disposed of his interests and finally 
returned to his boyhood home at Truro. Mr Keam was widely known 
to Indians of the southwest as ‘‘ Tomas’’ and was respected and loved 
by them. He spoke both Hopi and Navaho fluently. 

Mr Keam was a man of the highest integrity, a keen observer, a 
wide reader, cultivated and accomplished. He maintained an open 
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house at Keam’s Cafion for every wayfarer, and his hospitality was 
shared alike by the scientific explorer and the wandering Indian. For 
many years he practically supported that remarkable genius, Alexander 
Macgregor Stephen, who lived more or less with him from the time of 
his arrival at the cafion in 1882 until his death in 1894. Mr Keam 
preserved Stephen’s numerous valuable manuscripts with jealous care, and 
erected a monument on his grave in the cafion. ‘Taking a lively inter- 
est in the Indian antiquities of the adjacent region, he made several im- 
portant collections, the largest of which is now in the Berlin Museum of 
Ethnology. Other collections are in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Mr Keam’s death 
will be deplored by every student and explorer of the Southwest, to most 
of whom he was known and beloved. STEWART CULIN. 


An Interesting Broadside.— Mr D. N. Thomas, of Greenport, 
L. I., has found an interesting broadside containing a four-column versi- 
fication of ‘‘ The Rebels’ Reward, or English Courage Displayed, being a 
Full and True Account of the Victory obtained over the Indians at Norri- 
giwock on the Twelfth of August last, by the English Forces under com- 
mand of Capt. Johnson Harmon.’’ On the upper right-hand is a very 
rude picture supposed to represent the English forces firing on the Indian 
fortress, and over the verses is the line: ‘‘To the Tune of 4// You That 
Love Good Fellows, etc.’’ ‘This broadside is printed on a thick and 
coarse kind of rag paper, in old-style type, in ink but little faded. It is 
in a good state of preservation, except that where creased the paper has 
given way and in the vertical middle fold it has torn almost across. At 
the right-hand lower corner is the imprint: BOSTON: Printed and sold 
by J. Franklin in Union Street, 1724. W. W. Tooker. 


Tlingit Method of Collecting Herring-eggs. When the herring run 
took place, hemlock boughs were fastened together and laid down in rows 
for the fish to spawn upon. At one end of each was tied a float marked 
in some special way by its owner. When covered with eggs, these boughs 
were lifted into the canoe, carried ashore, and placed to dry on the 
branches of a tree which had been stripped of its smaller twigs. To raise 
them into place there was employed a large wooden hook taken from a 
tree where a branch comes off, and it was then a comparatively simple 
matter, but after they were dried the eggs became very brittle and had to 
be handled with care. Hemlock boughs are said to be used in preference 
to others because they leave no peculiar taste. J. R. Swanton. 
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Bontoc-Igorot Clothing. —In a brief communication received since 
the publication of his article on this subject in the last issue of the Amert- 
can Anthropologist, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks announces that he has ascer- 
tained beyond question, which he had before raised, that ‘‘ the Ilokano 
women on the west coast of northern Luzon avowedly wear the /aprs to 
hide any possible evidence of menstruation.’’ 


AT A MEETING of the Council of the American Anthropological 
Association held in New York, April 15, it was voted to hold a special 
meeting of the Association in Portland, Oregon, during the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition. The members of the Council present were 
Messrs Boas, Chamberlain, Culin, Farrand, Gordon, Hodge, Hyde, Mac- 
Curdy, Pepper, Putnam, Saville, and Smith. 


THE FOURTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS was 
held at Algiers, under the auspices of the Algerian Government, April 
19-26, 1905. Dr Cyrus Adler, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was the official representative in the United 
States of the Committee on Organization of the Congress. 


Dr Joun R. Swanton of the Bureau of American Ethnology is de- 
livering two courses of lectures in the Semitic Seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University, one on American Ethnology with special reference to Soci- 
ology and Mythology, and one on the Dakota language. 


THE WIDE and increasing interest in folklore researches in Germany 
and Austria is indicated by the fact that the Germans have now perfected 
a Folklore Union embracing twenty-four societies and 6,000 members. 


Mr Witi1am H. Homes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and a vice-president of the American Anthropological Association, has 
been elected a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 


Dr Livincston FarRAND, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, has been placed in charge of the work of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Dr C. A. PETERSON, of St. Louis, a founder of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, has been elected president of the Missouri Histor- 
ical Society. 


Tue title of Correspondant de I’Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris has 
been conferred on Dr George Grant MacCurdy of the Yale University 
Museum. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING, DECEMBER 28-30, 1904. 


The program of the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 


Association was merged with that of the American Folk-Lore Society and 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The sessions were held in Widener Hall, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania, December 28-3o0th, inclusive. The 
joint program was as follows: ’ 


I. 


I2. 


Anthropometric Work at the St. Louis Exposition: (@) Sense Tests 
of Various Races; (4) Physical Measurements of the Philippine 
Groups. R. S. Woodworth and Frank G. Bruner. 

The Story of a Shield. James Mooney. 


. Themistology. Edward Lindsey. 
. Recent Investigations in the Somatic Anthropology of the Brain of 


Distinguished Persons, of Individuals of Various Races, and of 
Criminals. Edward Anthony Spitzka. 


. Medical Notes on the Southwestern Indians. <A. Hrdli¢ka. 


The Physical Resemblance of Twins. Edward L. Thorndike. 


. The Color Sensibility of the Peripheral Retina (by title). J. W. 


Baird. 

A Tale in the Hudson River Mohican Language (by title). J. 
Dyneley Prince. 

The Settlement and Transfer of Upper Louisiana (by title). Paul 
Beckwith. 


. Superstitions of School Children. Will S. Monroe. 
. The Use and Study of Anthropology in School (by title). Amos 


W. Farnham. 
Disenchantment by Decapitation, address of the retiring President 
(read by Mr. Newell). George Lyman Kittredge. 


. Influence of European Contact on Aboriginal Institutions (by title). 


Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
The Kiowa Supernatural. James Mooney. 


. The Tale of the Three Wishes. William Wells Newell. 


1 For abstracts of the papers, see report of George H. Pepper, Secretary of Section 


H, in Science, March 24, 1905. 
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The Influence of the Sun on the People of the Hopi Pueblos. J. 
Walter Fewkes. 

The Historic and Prehistoric Ruins of the Southwest. Edgar L. 
Hewett. 

The Election at Jemez Pueblo (by title). Albert B. Reagan. 

Prehistoric Surgery. A Neolithic Survival. George Grant MacCurdy. 

Mexican and Central American Archeology, address of the Vice- 
President. Marshall H. Saville. 

In the absence of President W J McGee, Vice-President William H. 


Holmes occupied the chair. ‘The members of the Council present were : 
Miss Fletcher, Messrs Holmes, Dorsey, Farrand, Fewkes, Hough, 
Hrdlicka, Hyde, Kroeber, MacCurdy, McGuire, Mooney, Pepper, 
Saville, E. L. Hewett, and Gordon. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, was read and 


referred to the Auditing Committee consisting of Messrs Boas (chair- 
man), Farrand, and Harlan I. Smith. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS 

Anthropological Society of Washington.............cessseessssseseeees 608.25 
Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologist from libraries. 369.16 
American Hthnological ‘Society, 290070 
New, York Academy of Sciences)... 62.50 

$3,266.05 

EXPENDITURES 


New Era Printing Company, for printing, binding, and mailing 
American Anthropologist and for reprints..........0csceseeeseees $1,744.06 
Stationery and job printing, including 1,500 copies of illustrated 


PTOSPOCEOS 100.34 
Editor’s expenses, including advertising back numbers and mail- 

Illustrations for American Anthropologist... 188.70 
Postage and petty expenses of Secretary and Treasurer............ 68. 32 
Rebates on overpayments (including $30 paid Anthropological 

Society of Washington for sale of Old Series)..............00+8 44.15 
Binding of back numbers for St. Louis Exposition...............2++ 24.00 

$2,412.12 
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The following were elected to membership in the Association : 
Edward H, Angle, D.D.S. Miss Elizabeth J. Letson, 


Miss Adela Breton, Reamer Ling, 

Thomas S. Dedrick, M. D., Henry Link, 

E. W. Deming, Rey. James William Lowber, 
Christopher Easton, Rev. J. D. Mar-nor, 
William H. Ellsworth, Owen W. Mills, 

Dr William H. Furness, William W. Newell, 

W. R. Gerard, Grace Nicholson, 

Pliny E. Goddard, Adolph C. Reichard, 
George Byron Gordon, Francisco M. Rodriguez, 
R. H. Harper, M. D., Marshall H. Saville, 

C. V. Hartman, Ph.D., Elizabeth J. Van Beuren, 
George G. Heye, Miss Georgie Van Brunt, 
H. E. Hoopes, Atreus Wanner, 

L. W. Jenkins, George A. West, 

A. Kirschmann, Ph.D., Clark Wissler, 

Francis LaFlesche, Christopher Wren. 


Amendments to the constitution were proposed by Miss Fletcher and 
Messrs Holmes and MacCurdy, and were favorably received by the 
Council. They are: 

ARTICLE V, SEcTION 1, second and third lines: Change a xumber of 
counctlors to be determined annually to twenty-four councilors. 

SECTION 2, third and fourth lines: Change a number of counctlors to 
be determined by the council to stx councilors. 

Section 3: Add at the end of the section: Five shall constitute a 
quorum. 

SECTION 7: Strike out at the end of the section: of whom not more 
than one shall be a member of the council. 

ARTICLE VII, SEcrion 1: Strike out entirely. 

SECTION 2: Omit from first sentence: whose chairmen shall be mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Resolutions were proposed and adopted by the Association as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to represent the American 
Anthropological Association before the Committees on Public Lands of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives at meetings of 
those Committees held for the consideration of measures for the preserva- 
tion of antiquities, and that this committee be instructed to advocate the 
acceptance and passage of the particular bill that seems in their judgment 
to cover the requirements of the case most fully, and that at the same 
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time meets with the full approval of the Interior Department, which De- 
partment has control of all public lands and whose agents in the field 
must be relied on exclusively for custodianship and care of the antiquities 
in question.' 

The Committee provided for in the resolutions was appointed by the 
chair as follows: William H. Holmes (Chairman ex officio), Edgar L. 
Hewett (Secretary), George A. Dorsey, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, George 
Grant MacCurdy, George B. Gordon, A. L. Kroeber, M. H. Saville, 
F. W. Putnam, Stewart Culin, C. V. Hartman. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, FREDERIC W. 
Putnam; Vice-President to serve four years, WILLIAM H. HoLMEs ; Vice- 
President to succeed F. W. Putnam, GrorcE A. Dorsey ; Secretary, 
GrorGE Grant MacCurpy; Treasurer, B. Tatsot B. Hype; Editor, 
F. W. Hopce. 

Members of the Council as at present constituted are W J McGee, 
Frederic W. Putnam, William H. Holmes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, George 
A. Dorsey, Franz Boas, George Grant MacCurdy, B. Talbot B. Hyde, 
F. W. Hodge, Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Stewart Culin, Roland B. Dixon, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
George Byron Gordon, Edgar L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter 
Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, Joseph D. McGuire, Otis T. 
Mason, Washington Matthews, James Mooney, George H. Pepper, Mar- 
shall H. Saville, Harlan I. Smith, Frederick Starr, John R. Swanton. 
Of these the first nine named constitute the Executive Committee. 

Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be called 
at any time. A special meeting will be held at Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the summer, the date to be determined by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, 


Yale University Museum, Secretary. 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


1 For the present status of this proposed action see pages 164-166. 
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